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Enlargement of the European 


Communities: A time of appraisal 


The prospective enlargement of the European Communities (EC) to include three new 
Mediterranean members — Greece, Portugal and Spain — is one of the most 
important issues facing the EC. It has obliged the EC to look closely at its policies, its 
structure and internal organisation and the direction of its future development. The 
- consequences of enlargement will have a significant impact on the EC. In the near 
future it is likely that the EC will be increasingly preoccupied with negotiations and the 
search for solutions to the many difficulties involved with enlargement. 


in 1962 Greece concluded an Association 
Agreement with the EC which aimed at the 
gradual establishment of a customs union and 
the progressive integration of Greek policies 
with those of the EC, so laying the basis for 
eventual full membership. Activity under the 
Agreement was frozen by the EC from 1967 
until 1974, when, after the return to civilian 
government in Greece, the Greek 
Government asked for the Agreement to be 
re-activated. In June 1975 the Greek Govern- 
ment formally sought to become a full 
member of the EC. The Council of the EC 
asked the EC Commission to submit its 
opinion on the Greek application according to 
` the process laid down in the Treaty of Rome. 
(Article 237 of the Treaty stipulates that ‘any 
European State may apply to become a 
member of the Community. It shall address 
its application to the Council which, after 
obtaining the opinion of the Commission, 
shall act by means of a unanimous vote’.) 

The Commission supported the Greek 
request and in February 1976, the Council 
approved the opening of negotiations on the 
terms of Greek membership. Discussions 
between the Commission and the Greek 
Government began in July 1976. Negotiations 
have proceeded since then and, according to 
a Commission press release, the EC Council 
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meeting on 7 February 1978 ‘declared that it 
was determined to conclude the negotiations 
with Greece with all possible speed and that it 
would make every effort to make it possible 
to conclude this phase of the negotiations by 
the end of this year’. If the negotiations were 
completed this year, Greece could become a 
member of the EC by 1980. It is likely that 
Greek accession would be followed by a 
pertod of transition, perhaps of five or more 
years, during which Greece would progres- 
sively adjust its policies to conform to those 
of the EC. | 

Portugal applied for membership in March 
1977. At the request of the EC Council of 
Ministers, the Commission is preparing its 
opinion. It should be presented shortly and is 
expected to be favourable. The Spanish 
Foreign Minister, Mr Oreja, presented a 
formal application for Spanish membership in 
July 1977 and in September 1977 the EC 
Council asked the Commission to prepare its 
opinion. 

The Spanish and Portuguese applications 
are therefore not so advanced as is the Greek 
application. Spain and Portugal, unlike 
Greece, do not have Association Agreements 


with the EC, although they do have 
preferential trade agreements. Some 
influential sections of the Commission 
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| suggested that, because the prospective 
| membership of each of the three countries 
| weuld involve similar problems, the three 
applications should be dealt with con- 
teraporaneously and to some degree 
“globalised’, as in the case of the earlier 
enlargement to include Denmark, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom. Such an approach has 
been rejected by all applicant countries, 
although it is clear that the EC will have to 
keep in mind, in dealing with each country, 
_ the overall results of enlargement to include 
ail chree new members. Greece in particular 
would have been Opposed to such an 
= 4pproach, which might have delayed its own 
accession to the EC. The EC has indicated 
_ that it will in fact deal separately with each 
app ication. 

2e likely time-scale for Portuguese and 
Spanish entry cannot be predicted with any 
confidence. The Portuguese Prime Minister, 
Mr & that he would like 





























Soares, has said 
‘negetiations to be completed during 1979 and 
that Portugal should accede to ful 
membership in 1980 or 1981 
five-vear 
Forez 



















n iS opposed to any ‘pre- 
od, feeling the transition stage, 
ts policies will be brought into 

line with EC practice, should occur after and 
not before membership. 





EC reactions to enlargement 
_ Although there is no lack of awareness in 
the EC that enlargement will cause difficulties 


especally in the economic field, acceptance 
_of the three Mediterranean countries is seen 
as a. political necessity and has been 
supported by Commissioners and leaders of 
ali member countries. As Mr Haferkamp, 
Vice-Fresident of the Commission and 
Commissioner for External Relations, has 
writtem, the applicant countries ‘see in 
Community membership the best possible 
guarartee for the continuance of the 
democratic system of government in their 
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application without abandoning its own 
political principles? Can social and political 
instability on its southern flank be a matter of 
indifference to the Community {Europa 
Archiv 19/1977)? Mr Gundelach, the EC 
Commissioner responsible for Agriculture has 
said that the Community can guarantee the 
new members ‘a higher degree of stability 
and security in economic affairs’ which is 
important for the consolidation of democracy 
in these countries (Danish Journal, special 
edition June 1977). 


Advantages 

The advantages which can accrue to the EC 
from enlargement tend to be seen in the 
political context of Strengthening democracy 
in Europe. Another advantage is that the 
international weight of the EC could 
considerably increase. It will become a larger 
market by over fifty million people. A large 
area of the Mediterranean would enter the 
EC’s 200-mile economic zone. The entry of 
three new Mediterranean members will 
reinforce the balance between the northern 
and Mediterranean members of the EC. 

The advantages to the prospective 
members include not only a framework that 
can enhance their political Stability, but also, 
through their voice in European councils, the 


possibility of an increased role in international — 


affairs. 

The economic prospects of the three new 
members are already deeply bound up with 
the EC. In 1976 approximately forty-five per 
cent of Spanish exports went to EC countries, 
as did about fifty-one per cent of Portuguese 
exports and nearly forty per cent of Greek ex- 
ports. Closer association with the EC holds 
out prospects of a larger market (as well as, 
naturally, greater competition from EC indus- 
tries) and also of financial support and of 
funds from the European Agricultural Guid- 
ance and Guarantee Fund, the European 
Regional Development Fund, and the Euro- 
pean Social Fund. 


Difficulties 

There will be considerable economic 
problems both for the Nine and the new 
members as `a result of the increased econ- 
omic heterogeneity of the EC. Enlargement 
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will also entail major implications for the 
future structure and institutions of the EC. 

There is a significant .difference between 
the per capita Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
of the prospective members and that of the 
Nine. In 1975, Greece, Portugal and Spain had 
a per capita GDP of $2291, $1547 and $2869 
respectively, compared with an EC average of 
$5372. It should be noted, nevertheless, that 
the per capita GDP of Italy and Ireland were 
$3123 and $2483 respectively. The percent- 
proximately $300 million). The likely costs of 
in the prospective members is much higher 
than the EC average and higher than in any 
EC member country except Ireland. The new 
members will have to make, therefore, con- 
siderable adjustments to their economies. 
The EC will need to make considerable efforts 
to assist them to develop their economies to 
the leveis reached by the Nine. In the interim, 
at least, the new members will probably have 
to be allowed to take measures to protect 
their economies from intra-EC competition. 
As Mr Haferkamp has noted, Portugal will 
face particular difficulties, not least because 
of the presence of large numbers of former in- 
habitants of its overseas territories. Spain's 
industrial strength will create particular 
problems. 

There is concern in the EC that enlarge- 
ment will significantly increase the burden on 
the EC budget. The Commission estimated 
that the net cost in 1976 of Greek member- 
ship, had Greece been a member, would have 
been some 300 million units of account (ap- 
proximately $300 million). The likely costs of 
Portuguese and Spanish membership are not 
known but enlargement will almost certainly 
require a net flow of resources to the new 
members. Another budgetary implication for 
the EC, referred to by Mr Haferkamp, is that 
development aid within the Community will 
have a top priority over extra-community aid 
for a while. 

Of particular concern is the strain which 
will be placed on the structure and budget of 
the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). Italy 
and France fear that their Mediterranean agri- 
cultural produce will face strong competition 
from the exports of the new members who 
are also major producers of a similar range of 
Mediterranean produce. As a result of their 
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demands that enlargement should not further | 
prejudice the position of their farmers, who ` 
they believe already receive less benefits ` 
under the CAP than does the agricultural 
sector in northern Europe, a review of the | 
provisions of the CAP as it affects Mediter- . 
ranean produce such as wine, olives, fruit and | 
vegetables has been undertaken by the Com- + 
mission, : 


With costly stockpiles of surplus beef and 2 
butter to dispose of, the EC can ill afford to ° 


extend to Mediterranean produce the sort of 2 


regime which currently applies to temperate 
zone products. The prospective members will 


no doubt be seeking to achieve through the & 
CAP just those benefits that have accrued to © 


northern European farmers. Such an exten- 


sion would create expensive surpluses of . - 


Mediterranean produce which would require 
subsidised export. Likewise an increase in 
protectionism and prices would be unpopular 
with non-EC countries and with consumers. 
The prospective members will also face 
increased costs for their imports of agricul- 
tural produce, for example meat and dairy — 
products from the Nine. | 


Another difficulty faced by the EC concerns 
its principle of free movement of labour. The 
prospective members suffer high unemploy- 
ment and with high unemployment already a 
serious problem in the Nine, an increase in the 
flow of workers from the new members 
would not be welcome. 


The ramifications for the future orientation 
of the EC as a political entity are no less 
important than the economic repercussions. 
Generally, one would expect enlargement to 
slow down the process of integration and to 
tend to emphasise the intergovernmental 
rather than the supranational character of the 
EC. Some members indeed may welcome 
this effect of enlargement. In September 
1977, the British Prime Minister, Mr Cal- 
laghan, in a letter to the General Secretary of 
the Labour Party outlining United Kingdom 
policy towards the EC stated that: The 
dangers which some have seen of an over- 
centralised, over bureaucratised and over- 
harmonised Community will be far less with 
twelve member states than with nine. 
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The Prime Minister of Greece, 
Mr K. Karamanlis (left), speak- 
ing with the President of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities, the Rt. Hon. 
Row Jenkins, on 27 January 
1928, on Greece’s possible en- 
try to the E.C. 


There is also concern about the ability of 
the Community’s present decision-making 
structure to cope with the extra three mem- 
bers. At a practical level, the problem of lan- 
guages will have to be settled. The EC uses 
six languages at present. The use of nine lan- 
guages, if Spanish, Greek and Portuguese 
were accepted as official languages, would 
be-both unwieldy and expensive. 

it is feared that the need to reconcile twelve 
ratner than nine points of view in EC councils 
will hamper Community joint action. The re- 
quement of unanimity for decisions in 
certain areas and where vital national interests 
ere concerned is a particular problem. On the 
other hand some, including Mr Haferkamp, 
hawe commented that the greater the number 
of member states the more difficult it is for 
eny single member state to use its veto for 
any length of time. 

Another issue which will need to be settled 
unless the Commission is to become 
unwieldy is the number of Commissioners to 
be allotted to each country. 

EC members are aware that the decision- 
making processes will have to be reviewed. 
The smaller members in particular have 
sought a strengthening of the Community's 
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institutions and a review of the decision- 
making procedures before the new members 
are admitted. Among others, the British 
Foreign Secretary has commented that the 
prospect of enlargement has provided an 
Opportunity to concentrate on problem areas 
in the decision making structure and the CAP. 


Implications for Australia 

The return to democratic government in 
Greece, Portugal and Spain has been a wel- 
come development to Australia. It is logical 
that these countries should seek a closer 
association with their West European 
partners. The strengthening of their economic 
and political stability which can result from 
their membership of the European Com- 
munities is a development which is in 
Australia’s interests. A strong and influential 
EC is important in a strategic sense to Aus- 
tralia. The three new members also are Aus- 
tralian partners in the sense that we are 
industrial, democratic and western societies, 
and as such are fellow members of the OECD. 
In addition, Greece (and to a lesser extent, 
Spain and Portugal) has been a source of 
many immigrants to Australia. As a conse- 
quence we have close family and cultural 
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links with these countries. 

At this stage it is too early to predict the 
course which the negotiations for enlarge- 
ment and the eventual enlargement will take. 
Nevertheless some other and less favourable 
implications for Australia may be tentatively 
drawn from the present public debate in the 
EC surrounding the question of enlargement. 
First, the whole question of enlargement is 
likely to preoccupy the EC more and more. As 
a consequence it is possible that the EC’s 
attention will be diverted inwards at a time 

-when serious problems are arising on the 
international political and economic scene. 
Secondly, the strain which enlargement may 
put on the financial resources of the EC may 





affect the EC's ability to increase its inter- 
national development assistance when Aus- 
tralia is keen to encourage EC interest in 
developing countries in South-East Asia and 
the South Pacific. Thirdly, although Australia 
is not a large exporter of all sorts of 
Mediterranean-type produce, there is a risk 
that, in reconciling the demands of the old 
and new members of the EC, Australian com- 
mercial interests could be affected by 
increased protection for Mediterranean 
produce and by subsidised exports of surplus 
produce. Similarly, Australian interests could 
be affected if the EC decided to take further 
measures to protect its industries as a result 
of enlargement. 


World health and the World Health 
Organisation (W.H.O.) 


= Health improvement through disease control must be pursued as one of the es- 
-sential socio-economic measures if the productivity and income of the poor nations 
and regions of the world are to rise to the levels needed to sustain improved social 
benefits. In the long run, better health will generate further economic benefits 
through higher motivation to achieve lower birth rates. 


Disease and poor nutrition increase mor- 


-© tality rates, in turn encouraging more births 


to achieve family security and family sur- 


_ vival. Ill health interferes with appetite and 


digestion thus inducing malnutrition. Mal- 
nutrition interferes with learning capacity 
= and, in turn, lack of knowledge contributes 
~ to malnutrition and poor health. 


~~ On one hand. physical and social condi- 


tions, such as poor housing, unsanitary 
water supplies, literacy, lack of nutritious 
food — in fact all the serious privations re- 
lated to poverty — cause the health prob- 
lems of the poor. On the other hand, these 
health problems themselves undermine the 
ability of the poor to improve their lives 
materially and socially. 
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Much of the world is caught in this cruel 
circle. However, in all countries there is a 
growing realisation that improvement of 
health is a necessary determinant of in- 
creased economic growth and, con- 
sequently, personal and social welfare. 
There is a growing interest in the World 
Heaith Organisation’s work on the concept 
of health development, and an increasing 
emphasis on health development in the pro- 
grams of such agencies as the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) and 
the World Bank. The World Bank has now 
agreed to provide funds for the health com- 
ponent of economic development programs 
even if it cannot finance independent health 
projects. 
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Australia has supported a number of 
resolutions of the World Health Assembly 
7 calling on W.H.O. to devote increasing at- 
=> tention to health needs of developing coun- 
tries. In particular, Australia supported 
Resolution WHA 29.48 which called upon 
«.H.O. to ensure that, by 1980, sixty per 
cent of the regular budget would be devoted 
te forms of technical co- operation and 
«sistance to the developing world. Aus- 
s contribution to W.H. O. for the 













OE stralia collaborates with W.H. O. ina 
s wide range of research and training ac- 
tivities. There are twelve W. H.O. Col- 


~ Vorld Health ‘Organisation -fellowship 
he iders from the Western Pacific Region are 
; trained in Australian hospitals, universities 









“OR gional Teacher Training Centre in 
=S inay, which trains teachers from the 
5 ion in health education, is run jointly by 
< W.H.O., the Australian Government and the 
E University of New South Wales. Australia is 
- a member of the W.H.O. Regional Advisory 
_ Committee on Medical Research for the 
© Western Pacific. 

Australia has made $615 000 available to 
- W.H.9. to be used in the venereal disease 
© gentrel program in Vietnam. In 1977-78 
_. Australia provided $30 000 to support a 
WHO. inter-regional Research Program on 
Dengue Haemorrhagic Fever in Bangkok. 
- Australia has entered into a commitment to 
= support for five years at a total cost of 
| 3560 900 the W.H.O. Epidemiological 
| oe and Disease Control Project within 














| a The World Health Organisation, the pre- 
i ninent international body in the nea 





_ Jnited Nations system. The World Health 
f Assembly, the governing body of W.H.O., 
-. msets in Geneva to establish health policy, 
review the work of the past year and adopt 
© the W.H.O. program and budget. This year 
; the Assembly meets from 8 to 26 May. Each 
3 year the Assembly elects ten member states 
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to designate a person to serve for three years 
on the thirty-member Executive Board and 
to replace ten retiring members. 

Australia has been represented on the 
Board for the past three years. The Board 
meets at least twice a year and acts as the 
executive organ of the Assembly, giving ef- 
fect to its decisions, advising on technical 
questions and dealing with emergencies 
where immediate action is required. 

To meet the special health needs of dif- 
ferent geographical areas, W.H.O. estab- 
lished, at an early stage, six regional organ- 
isations, each with a Regional Committee 
composed of representatives of member > 
states and associate members. Regional - 
Committees meet once a year to review 
health work in the region and plan its con- 
tinuation and development. Australia is a 
member of the Western Pacific Region. 

Health doctrines, policies and programs 
are established by member states in the 
World Health Assembly, Executive Board 


and Regional Committees by means of the _ 


numerous resolutions adopted. The applica- 
tion of W.H.O. policies and programs within 
countries is a matter for member states. 
W.H.O. collaborates with countries on re- 
quest in ensuring that the programs that are 
most appropriate to their health problems 
are being pursued and that they are ade- 
quately financed, correctly formulated and 
implemented in as efficient a manner as 
possible. 


Population 

The high incidence of disease among the 
very young has important implications for 
population growth in developing countries. 
High levels of infant and child mortality in 
developing countries may tend to increase 
rather than decrease the rate of population. 
Therefore reduction in the rate of population 
growth through family planning must be 
complemented by improvement in family 
welfare. 

The W.H.O. Special Program of Develop- 
ment and Research Training in Human 
Reproduction carries out research in vital 
areas such as the suitability of particular 
contraceptive methods in specific countries 
and the development of more advanced con- 
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traceptive techniques that would especially 
benefit remote regions in developing coun- 
tries. The program aims at assisting middle- 
technology countries to establish and 
develop their own research facilities for this 
purpose and also consider the problems of 
service delivery. It is important that multi- 
lateral and bilateral donors supporting 
population programs ensure that methods of 
fertility control are cheap, culturally accep- 
table, safe and reliable. 


Some specific areas in which W.H.O. is 
involved are the eradication of smallpox, 
work in pharmaceutical drugs, and work on 
tropical diseases and cancer. 


Smallpox 
One of the success stories of W.H.O. has 


_ been the smallpox eradication program. 


In 1967, W.H.O. embarked on a ten-year 
drive to rid the world of smallpox. The 
number of cases world-wide was then 
estimated to be at least 2.5 million in forty- 
four countries, in thirty-three of which small- 
pox was considered to be endemic. To 
speed the eradication program, W.H.O. 
helped to improve the quality and quantity of 
vaccines already being manufactured, in- 
sisted upon the exclusive use of a freeze- 
dried form of vaccine that remains more po- 
tent under adverse climatic conditions, and 
introduced a jet injector and a bifurcated 
needle enabling more inoculations to be 
made more effectively. The plan was also 
shifted from mass vaccination of whole 
populations to focus on areas of actual in- 
fection. Surveillance, plus quick contain- 
ment of outbreak, proved successful. 


After the last known case has been 
detected in a country, a continuing search 
for cases must go on for a period of at least 
two years to be certain that eradication has 
been achieved. (Eight months is the longest 
period during which smallpox has remained 
undetected in a previously endemic 
country.) After this period, W.H.O. con- 
venes a special International Commission to 
visit the country and carry out intensive, on- 
the-spot investigations before declaring that 
smallpox has been eradicated. 
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Between August 1973 and November 
1977 the International Commissions for 
Smallpox Eradication certified eradication in 
the Americas, Indonesia, West and Central 
Africa, Pakistan, Afghanistan, India, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Burma. In December 1977, a 
nine-member International Commission 
declared Bangladesh free of smallpox. This 
certification means that the most severe 
form of smallpox, variola major, has been 
eradicated in Asia and indeed throughout 
the world. 

The results in Bangladesh open the way to 
a global abolition of smallpox vaccination by 
1980. For this, a final effort is needed in the 
Horn of Africa, particularly in Somalia, 
where the target is variola minor, a milder 
form of smallpox. The eradication of 
smailpox will represent the first global 
eradication of a major disease, providing an 
outstanding example of international co- 
operation in health. In the process, the 
public health services of many nations have 
been strengthened, national reporting 
systems for the communicable diseases 
have been developed and communicable 
disease control services have evolved. 


Drugs 

The W.H.O.’s main concerns in this area 
are to develop standards for chemical and 
biological diagnostic materials and related 
aspects of laboratory methods, and to 
establish a scheme of basic or essential 
drugs to extend the accessibility of the most 
necessary drugs to those populations whose 
basic health needs cannot be met by the ex- 
isting supply system. 

At present the regulatory agencies of 
W.H.O. member states exercise little or no 
control over the wide variety of diagnostic 
materials available commercially. Quality 
control has, in most cases, been left entirely 
to individual laboratories or institutions and 
few national programs have been developed 
to ensure some uniformity in medical 
laboratory practice. 

Many pharmaceutical products are 
marketed with little concern for the differing 
health needs and priorities of individual 
countries. Promotional activities of the 
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å victim of smallpox — a sight 
me world will never see again 
row that the disease has been 
eradicated. (W.H.O. photo) 


manufacturers have created a demand 
Greater than the actual needs. Since up to 
forty per cent of the total health-care budget 
in developing countries may be spent on 
crugs, the result has been an increase in the 
cost of health care or a reduction in funds 
available for other health services. The cost 
has affected the affluent nations as well, and 
tmeir governments are increasingly worried 
by rising expenditures on pharmaceutical 
products. In developing countries the pro- 
bem is magnified by limited economic 
resources, shortage of trained health per- 
sonnel and the lack of organised drug 
policies. In the least developed countries, 
where communicable diseases and lack of 
€ementary health care are the major medical 
concerns large segments of the population 
@e in urgent need of essential drugs. 

It is clear that for the optimal use of limited 
fmancial resources the available drugs must 
be restricted to those proven to be 
therapeutically effective, to have acceptable 
safety and to satisfy the health needs of the 
population. The list of essential drugs based 
cn the guidelines proposed by W.H.O. is a 
model which can furnish a basis for coun- 
tries to identify their own priorities and to 
make their own selection. The notion that 
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the number of necessary drugs is relatively 
small is supported by experience. Several 
developing countries that have adopted 
limited drug lists report good acceptance, as 
well as favourable medical and economic 
results. 


The Special Program for Research and 
Training in Tropical Diseases 

Tropical diseases afflict as many as a 
thousand million people of the developing 
world and the immense burden they impose 
is a major obstacle to the fulfilment of the 
socio-economic potential of the afflicted 
countries. The Special Program for 
Research and Training in Tropical Diseases 
is co-sponsored by W.H.O. and UNDP. A 
global effort towards the control of tropical 
diseases has, as its main goals, to obtain ef- 
fective new vaccines, diagnostic tests, drugs 
and measures for vector control and to assist 
tropical countries to improve their own 
research. The Program deals with six 
diseases to begin with: malaria, schistoso- 
miasis, filariasis (including onchocerciasis 
and elephantiasis), trypanosomiasis (the 
sleeping sickness of Africa, and Chagas’ 
Disease of South America), leprosy and 
leishmaniasis. 
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Of these, malaria probably is still the most 
widespread of all parasitic diseases and con- 
tinues to be a major public health problem in 
many parts of the world, especially in 
developing countries. In Europe, malaria 
transmission has ceased. Australia, the 
U.S., and the majority of the Caribbean 
islands have also achieved eradication. The 
disease remains highly endemic in virtually 
all of tropical Africa and in several countries 
in Asia and in Central and South America. 
There is at present a resurgence of malaria in 
India and Pakistan. Throughout the world 
there are probably 150 million clinical cases 
of the disease occurring annually, though 
the number of actual infections is con- 
siderably higher. In tropical Africa alone, 
where malaria affects more than half the 
children under three years of age and nearly 
the whole population over that age, it is 
estimated that every year the disease causes 
the death of one million children under the 
age of fourteen. 


The term schistosomiasis refers to a group 
of diseases caused by fluke worms. The 
disease is widespread wherever sanitation 
facilities and safe water supplies are inade- 
quate. Over 200 million people in seventy- 
one countries are infected with this 
debilitating disease and a further 600 million 
people are exposed to infection. In some 
countries (Japan, China, Venezuela and 
Puerto Rico), the prevalance of schistoso- 
miasis has been considerably reduced as a 
result of long-standing control programs. 
However, in many parts of the world, and 
especially in South America and in Africa, its 
incidence is increasing. This is due mainly to 
agricultural development using certain forms 
of irrigation which provide suitable habitats 
for the intermediate hosts, the snail. 


Filariasis is the name of a group of 
diseases in man and other vertebrates pro- 
duced by certain nematodes (filarial worms). 
The distribution of filarial infection in the 
world remains to be determined. It is 
estimated that one form of infection affects 
about 250 million people, where it causes 
much acute and sub-acute illness as well as 
chronic incapacitation. 
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African trypanosomiasis (sleeping 
sickness) results from infection of blood and 
tissues by a genus of protozoa. The overall 
prevalence is unknown since a considerable 
proportion of sleeping sickness patients re- 
main undetected. These ‘silent’ cases in- 
clude failures of diagnosis, unsurveyed and 
unrecorded cases and symptomless carriers. 
According to official records, 9000 new in- 
fections are recognised in Africa each year. 
Although this is not a high figure, try- 
panosomiasis is known and feared as a kill- 
ing disease, so that epidemic outbreaks may 
cause panic and result in permanent aban- 
donment of fertile lands and villages. 


Leprosy is a chronic communicable 
disease which is confined naturally to man. 
Accurate world-wide data on the incidence 
of leprosy are difficult to collect; in 
hyperendemic areas the annual incidence of 
all forms of leprosy may be as high as four to 
six per thousand, but in most countries the 
rates for newly arising cases would be much 
lower. The prevalence of leprosy frequently 
surpasses ten per thousand in Africa and 
some parts of Asia, while it is around two 
per thousand on a country-wide scale for 
most South American countries. About 
eleven to twelve million cases of leprosy are 
estimated to exist in the world, with little 
fluctuation over the past ten to fifteen years. 
The principal disease distribution is around 
the tropical and sub-tropical belt. 


For these tropical diseases neither vector 
control, where applicable, nor drugs can be 
regarded as satisfactory means for control. 
Vaccines are non-existent. Existing know- 
ledge energetically and resourcefully applied 
could, however, greatly improve control of 
these diseases in the tropics. The need to 
combat tropical diseases is keenly felt by the 
countries concerned and two successive 
World Health Assemblies have asked for 
assistance to develop research to obtain the 
remedies required. Australia contributed 
$230 000 towards the program in 1978 and 
will consider further contributions in later 
years. 
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Cancer 

- Cancer is a problem that has significance 
for all countries. Millions of lives are lost 
from it, often after great physical and mental 
suffering. Its economic burden falls upon 
‘society as well as upon individuals because 
of the loss of productivity of patients struck 
down in their prime. 





_ With increases in life expectancy, cancer 
rates can be expected to rise. However, 
ce there is strong evidence that environ- 
ental factors are responsible for most 
cancers, the possibility of preventing them is 
judged as being hopeful. 








= The W.H.O. has access to cancer mor- 
‘tality data from a limited number of coun- 
tries only, representing a mere twenty seven 
per cent of the total world population. Of 
189 countries or areas, there are 132 coun- 
tries for which W.H.O. has no cancer mor- 
ality figures, and the data on cancer mor- 
ality in several other parts of the world are 
unrel liable. Figures suggest that four-and-a- 
‘half milion people die from cancer 
throughout the world each year and six 
milion new cases develop. 














In developed countries, cancer strikes two 
out of every three families. In Europe during 
‘the present decade an estimated fourteen 
-milion people will die of cancer. Cancer is 
‘the principal cause of death among women 
in the age group 30-54 years and is the se- 
‘cond most important cause of death in 
developed countries among children aged 
oon one to fifteen years. 





-in developing countries, other urgent 
+ health problems obscure the active or poten- 
‘tial risk of cancer and make it difficult to 
evaluate the situation. However, with in- 
‘creasing control of communicable diseases 
and improvement of life expectancy, the 
-prablem of cancer is expected to move more 
and more to the forefront in developing 
3 countries also. 








= The W.H.O. long-term planning of inter- 
arenal co-operation in cancer research 
‘began in 1959. The eighteenth World Health 
Assembly in 1965 recommended the estab- 
lishment of an International Agency for 
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Research on Cancer (IARC). The IARC is an 
autonomous body under the auspices of 
W.H.O., with its own governing and scien- 
tific councils. 


The Agency’s program of research is 
aimed at preventing those cancers that are 
causally related, directly or indirectly, to en- 
vironmental factors. To date, it has been 
estimated that identified environmental — 
stimuli are responsible directly or indirectly _ 
for thirty to fifty per cent of cancers in males 
in industrialised societies in Europe, North. 
America, and Asia. The great majority of | 
these cancers are due to factors in the 
cultural, personal or ‘micro’ environment, | 
for example, cigarette smoking associated- 
with cancers of the lung, oesophagus and . 
larynx; excessive consumption of alcohol, 
related to oesophageal and liver cancers; 
and excessive exposure to ultra-violet light — 
(from open-air occupations or sunbathing) 
leading to cancers of the skin. On the other | 
hand, only one to five per cent of cancers _ 
can definitely be identified as originating — 
from occupational exposures in different 
societies. 










The increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of environmental factors in causing = 
cancer in man has led to strong support from => 
both scientists and the general public forthe 
expansion of research into environmental =~ 
factors in human cancer. The problem is an E 
urgent one from the socio-economic and 
health points of view because more and 
more countries are becoming increasingly in- 
dustrialised with consequent increasing 
chemical pollution. The present situation 
therefore demands a long-term commitment 
to the collection of accurate data on en- 
vironmental factors in human cancer. Plann- 
ing for such a commitment is now being 
undertaken. 


However, the W.H.O.’s work in these 
areas forms only part of the total picture of 
its activities, which includes providing such 
services as publication of data on diseases, 
injury and death; giving assistance to in- 
dividual countries; and establishing systems 
of training for medical specialists. 
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Mr Fraser visited Japan for informal 
discussions with Mr Fukuda on international 
economic problems. He was accompanied 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, and a number of officials. 
Mr Fraser had meetings with Mr Fukuda on 
20 and 21 April and met separately with the 
- Minister for External Economic Relations, Mr 
_Ushiba, on 21 April. In addition to these 
meetings, Mr Fraser and Mr Fukuda had a 
working luncheon on 21 April and Mr Fraser 
had separate discussions with Japanese 
_ business leaders and also with senior media 
representatives. 
> Mr Fraser's previous meeting with Mr 
_ Fukuda had been in Kuala Lumpur in August 
1977 when both Prime Ministers were atten- 
- ding the post-ASEAN summit meeting. He 
_ had also met Mr Fukuda during his last visit 

to Japan in June 1976, when Mr Fukuda had 
been Deputy Prime Minister and Director- 
General of the Economic Planning Agency. 
-~ The initiative for the visit on this occasion 
=- came from the Australian side and was 
welcomed by Japan. Despite considerable 
speculation that discussion of bilateral mat- 
ters would take place, Mr Fraser affirmed 
- before and during the visit, and on his return 
- to Australia, that this had not been his inten- 
tion. Such matters had been fully discussed 
in March 1978 during the visit to Japan of 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Overseas Trade and National Resources, Mr 
J. D. Anthony. Mr Fraser said after his 
return that issues involving only Australia 
and Japan had, in fact, been put dside and 
that he and Mr Fukuda had turned exclusive- 
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Prime Minister's visit to Japan 


The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Maicoim Fraser, visited Japan from 19 to 22 
April for informal talks with the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Fukuda. The discussions 
focused on world trade and international economic problems, particularly the Multilateral 
_ Trade Negotiations and the proposal for a commodity-financing common fund. 


ly to the much broader problems of world 
trade and the world economy. 

Mr Fraser said that the visit should be seen 
against the background of a forthcoming 
series of important meetings of heads of 
government which would have a lasting in- 
fluence on how the world faced up to the 
difficulties confronting trade and the ques- 
tion of raising the living standards of the 
developing poorer countries. The most im- 
portant of these meetings is the proposed 
economic summit meeting in Bonn which 
Japan will attend. Before that meeting Mr 
Fukuda will be visiting Washington for talks 
with President Carter. 

Mr Fraser said he believed there was a real 
need for success at the forthcoming 
meetings. What was required was a commit- 
ment on the part of nations to achieve a 
breakthrough in world trade and develop- 
ment, leading to an expansion of markets. 
The world’s productive Capacity of mines 
and factories had grown at a greater rate 
than the worid’s markets. Countries were 
fighting harder for the break-up of existing 
markets and tension and difficulty resulted, 
not only between developed and developing 
nations but also among developed nations 
themselves. 

The discussions in Tokyo focused par- 
ticularly on the continuing Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, the scope of which Australia 
Strongly believes should be widened to in- 
clude agriculture, the north-south dialogue, 
and the proposal for a common fund to 
finance a program of commodity price 
stabilisation. Mr Fraser explained Australia’s 
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The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
second left), and the 
4ustralian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock (left), with the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Mr 
=ukuda, and the Japanese 
=oreign Minister, Mr Sonoda 
sight), in Tokyo in April. 


views to Mr Fukuda including the belief that 
governments should provide direct support 
30 such a fund. 

Mr Fraser said that during his visit a great 
measure of agreement had been found on 


JAPAN 





objectives and ideals in respect of attempts 
to find solutions to the world’s trade and 


economic problems. Both countries had 
welcomed the opportunity for such discus- 
sions. 


Prime Minister’s address to the nation 


Following is the text of the address to the nation by the Australian Prime Minister, the 
Pt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on Sunday 16 April before his departure for Japan: 


On Tuesday | will be leaving for Japan to 
kold discussions with the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Mr Fukuda. These discussions will be 
cf significance for Australia and tonight | want 
t tell you something about them. 

The discussions won't be about the 
lateral matters between Japan and Aus- 
talia. Mr Anthony discussed these last month 
im great detail and indeed, a team of Japanese 
Ministers will be here in a little while for 
farther discussions with the Australian 
Covernment. 

The Japanese Prime Minister and myself 
will be discussing matters of wider 
importance: the world economy and trade. 
Some current trends in the world economy 
ae indeed disturbing. Last year factories, 
industries and mines produced much less 
than they were capable of producing. 
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Although production did increase, it didn't 
increase anything like enough to create new 
jobs for all the young people entering the 
work force. As a result of that, unemployment 
remains much too high, especially among the 
young. 


A number of countries, including Australia, 
have had marked success in getting inflation 
down but inflation also remains much too 
high. 


Furthermore, we have a situation in which 
there have been marked changes in inter- 
national currency values, especially of the 
United States dollar. Against that total back- 
ground, a number of countries have reacted 
by increasing trade barriers to protect their 
own products and that hurts the exports from 
other countries. 
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World leaders are concerned about these 
problems and have have been stressing the 
need to find solutions. Over the next few 
months the world trading countries will be 
taking part in formal discussions and negotia- 
tions designed to increase world trade: 
designed to get national economies growing 
faster. It's vital that these discussions and 
negotiations be successful because if they are 
not there will only be increasing bitterness 
and increasing disillusionment as countries 
tight for a larger share of existing world 
markets. 

In the preliminary sessions that have 
already been held very little progress has in 
fact been made and that’s why | am con- 
cerned — and the signs are that unless there 
is a major change of heart on the part of a 
~ number of countries the formal negotiations 
may fare little better. That’s why discussions 
are urgently required between world leaders: 
to probe new ideas; to make sure that every 
avenue is explored that might lead to a solu- 
tion, That’s why | am going to talk with the 
Japanese Prime Minister. 

A little later, in the Caribbean, a selected 
group of countries, including Australia, will be 
meeting to discuss the same matters to get 
the negotiations moving forward in a con- 
structive way and later still there will be 
further discussions among other world 
leaders in the United States and in Europe. 

All of these meetings, and the actions that 
major countries take as a result of them, will 
be very important for Australia because we 
depend so much on international trade. We 

= are so much affected by changes in inter- 
national trade. 


Affairs, Sydney, on 27 April: 


As you know, the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and | have just 
returned from Tokyo where we had talks 
with Mr Fukuda and other senior members 
of the Japanese Government. Tonight, | 
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Naturally, our own fight to overcome our 
economic problems will be made that much 
easier if there is sustained and lasting inter- 
national economic recovery enabling us to 
sell substantially more of our own produce to 
the markets of the world. That will establish 
the circumstances in which our factories, our 
farms. and our mines can create more jobs for 
more Australians. 

Accordingly, Australia is taking every 
opportunity to promote her own views re- 
sponsibly and constructively in these major 
international forums. In particular, we are 
looking at the position of less developed 
countries because with their huge popula- 
tions crying out for more food, for better 
roads, for more hospitals and schools, they 
have a very significant role to play in any 
sustained and lasting world recovery. 

| am hopeful that the series of informal, 
vital discussions now beginning will help to 
create a new momentum, a new commit- 
ment to increasing world trade and restoring 
sound economic growth. There will be no 
quick and dramatic results because there are 
no simple and easy solutions, but solutions 
must be found and we will be doing every- 
thing we can to help find them. 

1978 is a critical year in deciding how 
quickly the world economy can return to the 
growth and stability that we enjoyed in the 
past, because the decisions made this year 
can well set the pattern for the next ten. With 
so much at stake, Australia must be involved 
and we will be applying ourselves to these 
problems with vigour and determination. | 
know that | will have your support in this task 
which is so important to all of us. 


International economic relations 


Following is the text of a speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, to the NSW Branch of the Australian Institute of international 


would like to talk about the background, 
context and purpose of that visit. 

| want to do so not only because of the in- 
trinsic importance of the issues which are in- 
volved but also because it is clear that the 
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rature and meaning of the visit needs to be 
sore widely understood in Australia. 

We did not go to Tokyo to discuss 
Eilateral questions. It was not a visit about 
s=ef, iron ore, sugar or motor cars but about 
certain pressing global issues, namely the 
svate of the world economy, the recovery of 
world trade and the relations between the 
fveloped and developing countries. The 
“rime Minister has stressed this point 
=peatedly, but the invincible parochialism of 
s9me Australian commentators makes it dif- 
ilt for them to grasp that an Australian 
ime Minister could have gone to discuss 
something other than beef or iron ore. 


: Let me make it clear that the visit was not 
=e result of some instant inspiration and did 
ot involve any sudden innovation or change 
~ policy. It flowed from our general policy. 
j came to office in 1975 saying that the 
ceucial test of Australian statemanship over 
=e next few years would be its response to 
new agenda of global issues, and we 
have acted accordingly since then. You will 
remember that the Tokyo visit was preceded 
e=rlier this year by the Commonwealth 
aads of Government Regional Meeting 
OGRM), which we initiated and hosted; 
will be followed in May by the Prime 
_. Minister's attendance at the Jamaican 
i meting called by Mr Manley and in June by 
my attendance at the Organisation for 
sonomic Co-operation and Development 
CECD) Ministerial Meeting. At all these 
rraetings — as in Tokyo last week — global 
ad broad regional questions have 
=minated and will dominate discussion. 
he pattern of behaviour, of which the 
yo visit was an important element, 
esents part of an intense process of 
Po Steral and multilateral consultation and 
= -dscussion which is now going on 
tk-oughout the world. Thus, the timing of 
Tokyo visit had to take account of the 
that Mr Fukuda had his own program of 
æetings coming up — notably his discus- 
sizns with President Carter in Washington 
next month and the Bonn economic summit 
a. meeting in July. The issues in this process of 
= gensultation are not ones which are 
_ restricted to the great powers — the interna- 
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tional ‘heavies’ — but ones which increas- 
ingly involve a variety of middle and smaller 
countries, developed and developing. It is a 
process which reflects an increasing 
consciousness both of interdependence and 
of the gravity of some of the problems cur- 
rently facing the international community. 

Australia is very much part of that process. 


` As far as the current Stage in these discus- — 
sions is concerned, | believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that 1978 is a critical year for 
deciding whether mounting problems in the 
international economic system will be 
tackled with sufficient will and determination 
or whether opportunities to improve the 


situation will be lost perhaps for several ` 


years to come. For example, the fact that — 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) — 
are not yet focusing fully on the need to in- _ 
corporate agricultural commodities in the 
overall- liberalisation package and that only 
indifferent progress has been achieved so far 
raises concern that an unsatisfactory out- 
come of those negotiations might contribute 
to, rather than stem, a rising trend of protec- 
tionism. Again, in the north-south context, 
the stand-off that has prevailed so far in the 
negotiations on a common fund to stabilise 
commodity markets demonstrates the need 
for greater flexibility and pragmatism on 
both sides if further distrust and antagonism 
is to be avoided in relations between 
developed and developing countries. 


Finally, let me make it clear that we did 
not go to Tokyo to ask the Japanese to 
agree to some specific, worked out program 
of action. We went with some general ideas 
and put to them some lines of thought. The 
object of the talks was to exchange ideas, 
compare perspectives and test reactions, 
and in this respect the talks were extremely 
valuable. Given the enormous complexity 
and scope of the issues involved — and the 
novelty of many of them — to ask for more 
than this at this stage, to expect specific, 
detailed proposals, is naive: it is to ask for 
answers before the questions have been pro- 
perly defined and clarified. 


What | have said so far is in the nature of 
ground clearing. | turn now to the central 
issues. 
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Viewing the decade of the ‘seventies in 
perspective — and we are now four-fifths of 
the way through it — | believe that it can be 
characterised at the global level by three 
developments: 


First, it has been a decade of serious and 
pressing economic difficulty — a decade of 
chronic inflation, unemployment, diminish- 
ed impetus in international trade and dis- 
array in the international monetary system. 
This aspect has been particularly striking 
because it followed after an era of unpre- 
cedented growth and prosperity in the fif- 
ties and ‘sixties, one which profoundly in- 
fluenced people’s perceptions of what was 
normal and their expectations concerning 
the future. 


Secondly, it has been the decade of the 
north-south dialogue. Particularly since the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) oil price rises of 1973-74, the 
developing countries of the third world — 
the ‘south’ — have been more assertive, 
confident and effective in international af- 
fairs. Notably, they have advanced a case 
for a new international economic order, that 
is, for a radical restructuring of the interna- 
tional economic system. In the mid- 
‘seventies — 1974-75 — it looked very much 
as if what was emerging was not a dialogue 
but a confrontration, characterised by in- 
creasing bitterness and hostility. In the last 
year or two the atmosphere has improved 
somewhat, but it certainly does not justify 
complacency and it could easily deteriorate 
again if some of the expectations of the third 
world are not met. 


The third notable development of the 
‘seventies has been what | have referred to 
as the growth of an awareness — a con- 
sciousness — of interdependence. The fact 
of increasing interdependence — the revolu- 
tion in communications and transport, 
resulting in an enormous increase in both the 
volume and tempo of interchange; the vast 
increase in the mobility of labour, capital and 
technology; the organisation of economic 
enterprises on a trans-national basis — all 
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this largely preceded the ‘seventies. But it 
was only in this decade that its scope and its 
implications had their impact on people’s 
minds and imaginations, that it was fully ap- 
preciated that the world was rapidly organ- 
ising itself in ways which cut across and 
transcended national boundaries. jn- 
creasingly, informed people have begun to 
talk about ‘the management of inter- 
dependence’ — and the creation of new in- 
stitutions for this purpose — as the key pro- 
blems of the immediate future. 


These | take to be the definitive features of 
the decade through which we are passing. 
How have people — and governments — 
reacted to them? 


| think it is true to say that the govern- 
ments of developed countries have, until 
very recently at least, treated the first two 
questions — economic recovery and their 
relations with the developing countries — as 
essentially distinct and separate questions, 
having little to do with each other. Economic 
recovery has been seen as something essen- 
tially for the developed countries themselves 
to attend to. Hence the strategy of depen- 
ding on the ‘locomotive’ approach, that is on 
the power of the three major market 
economies to bring about a general 
recovery. The only real relevance conceded 
to the third world in this respect has been 
the importance of the third world OPEC 
countries as a source of energy — and 
the developed countries have done their best 
to isolate this aspect from other third world 
concerns. The dialogue with the third world 
countries and discussions concerning world 
economic recovery have, essentially, pro- 
ceeded independently, with the latter being 
restricted to the developed countries. 


As far as the north-south question is con- 
cerned the tendency has been, again until 
quite recently, to accept this terminology, 
and the sharp dichotomy it implies, more or 
less at face value. Let me add that from the 
point of view of the third world, the simple 
division of the world into two groups of 
countries — the developed and the develop- 
ing — was probably necessary three or four 
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-years ago, in order to dramatise a set of 
-crucial issues, to promote and sustain a 
sense of solidarity among themselves, and 
to dissipate complacency and indifference 
-on the part of the developed world. 


= I think it is true to say that the con- 
sciousness of interdependence has con- 
cerned analysts and commentators more 
: than political leaders. This is not surprising. 
-By the nature of things, politicians are the 
istodians of national interests and they 
ve domestic constituencies to satisfy if 
“they are to remain in office. Awareness of 
jong term trends needs to be balanced 
against immediate political realities. The 
tendency therefore has been to relegate in- 
terdependence to technical and functional 
-areas and to resist accepting its political im- 
plications. 


These, in very general terms, have been 
e reactions which had prevailed until quite 
cently. What | believe is beginning to hap- 
n now — and if | am right it is profoundly 
mportant — is that, in the face of ex- 
perience, these attitudes are changing 
‘significantly. 










Increasingly, it is coming to be realised 
that the question of sustained economic 
sche the question of relations bet- 
en developed and developing countries 
annot be kept apart, that while they have 
heir separate aspects they also overlap and 
interact in significant ways. Western leaders 
are beginning to appreciate that a retreat to 
protectionism, which is increasingly likely 
the more the recovery of the world trade is 
delayed, would almost certainly cause a 
disastrous deterioration in north-south rela- 
1S — a return to the confrontation of the 
mid-'seventies and perhaps worse. But, on 
the positive side, they are also becoming in- 
terested i in the possibility that a restructuring 
3f north-south relations may be the basis for 
creation of new markets which in turn 
feed back in to widely distributed growth 
for the world economy. 


- One of the general propositions discussed 
last week in Tokyo was to strengthen 
a@conomic exchange between developed and 
developing economies in ways which ex- 
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pand total world trade and at the same time 
take account of the needs and aspirations of 
developing countries. Thus the Prime 
Minister found firm support from the 
Japanese Government in the view that con- 
tinued growth in developing economies 
would be an important factor over the long 
term in contributing to sustained growth in 
developed economies. 


Again, it is being realised — both by some ~ ‘ 


developed countries and by some develop- 
ing ones — that the ideological division of _ 
the non-communist world into two mono- 
lithic groups — north and south — — 
necessary as it may have been initially, now — 
obscures the complexity of the reality con- 
fronting us; that we need a more differen- 
tiated, complex conceptual framework 
which recognises more categories and is 
capable of making finer distinctions. We 
need to think of groupings more in terms of — 
their relevance to particular issues and func- 
tions, groupings which may cut across — 
north-south lines. The post-Association of 


South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) summit 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur last August and - 


the CHOGRM meeting in Sydney last 
February are examples of such groupings; 
the meeting called by Mr Manley represents 
another. 


It is not a question of denying the reality of 


a north-south identification, or of the third 


world, as political facts. It is certainly not a 
matter of pursuing a policy of ‘divide and 


rule’ — and it is essential that this be made 


clear. Fundamentally, it is a realisation that if 
progress is to be made on many vital issues, 


the wider north-south dialogue must be sup- = 


plemented by more flexible arrangements 
allowing for smaller functional groups of 
countries with similar particular interests — 
whether they be north or south. If | may use 
a very ugly jargon term there is a need to 
‘disaggregate’ the problems and the forums 
to deal with them. 


These are the trends which | see emerging 
in current approaches to the global problems 
of economic recovery, the expansion of 
world trade and north-south relationships. 
They are Sina apparent in the thinking 
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which has recently been taking place in the 
OECD in Paris; they are apparent in 
Jamaica's initiative to invite a mixed but 
selective group of developed and developing 
countries to discuss the world economic 
situation; they are apparent in much 
American thinking. 


And they are certainly apparent in the 
thinking of the Australian Government. In 
this matter we are not simply following an in- 
ternational trend; we are, if anything ahead 
of it. Our CHOGRM initiative and the further 
practical initiatives which flowed from it — 
such as the development of low technology 
energy alternatives — were a practical exam- 
ple of ‘disaggregation’. Our thinking has 
been very much along the lines of exploring 
possible links between global economic 
recovery and the restructuring of north- 
south relationships. And in setting up a 
© Committee of Inquiry on Australia’s Rela- 
tions with the Third World we anticipated a 
recent suggestion emanating from the 
OECD that members should initiate work ex- 
ploring the specific nature of their inter- 
relationships with different parts of the third 
world. 


| should dispose, in passing, of a mis- 
conception which seems to have grown in 
some quarters. When the Australian 
Government speaks of the importance of the 
_ north-south relations and third world, we are 
not meaning to support every claim that the 
third world presses on the west. We are 
= simply working from the fairly obvious 
premise that the management of inter- 
national political and economic relations 
‘cannot be successful unless due account is 
taken of the needs and aspirations of 
developing countries and of the contribution 
that they can make towards expansion of 
the world economy and international trade. 


The Prime Minister’s visit to Japan last 
week proceeded naturally from this back- 
ground of activity and thought. Japan is our 
major trading partner, the major economic 
force in our region and the third largest in 
the world. It shares with us a keen interest in 
the future of South-East Asia. It is the only 
country with which we have a Treaty of 
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It follows 
naturally that we should take the oppor- 
tunity of sharing our thoughts with the 
Japanese Government prior to what is going 
to be a very active period — perhaps a 
crucial one — in world economic diplomacy. 


Friendship and Co-operation. 


| am not disclosing any special secret in 
saying that the Japanese side responded 
very positively to the Australian proposal for 
discussions on the various multilateral ques- 
tions | have referred to above. Their Prime 
Minister said, and Mr Fraser agreed, that the 
talks represented a new level of maturity and 
mutual confidence in the Australia-Japan 
relationship. It is my careful estimate that 
this visit was very well received and has 
enhanced our mutual relations. | am con- 
vinced that it opens the way to further inter- 
national decision making on problems which 
hold significance for world development. 


| have talked about interdependence. | 
would like to end my remarks by repeating 
essentially what I said at the end of my open- 
ing statement as Chairman of the OECD 
Ministerial Meeting last year, because | think 
it is appropriate and because, again, it helps 
to explain our current thinking and activity. 
Interdependence has emerged as a key con- 
cept of the 1970s. We are all interdependent 
now. We must, however, be careful that the 
concept does not degenerate into a cliche: 
that it does not become merely the rationale 
for the proliferation of international institu- 
tions; that we do not think’ of it merely in 
technical, functional terms. If interdepen- 
dence is to be pragmatically advanced, pro- 
gress will depend essentially on commitment 
and political will rather than on institutional 
frameworks. 


The most urgent task now facing us — 
and it is essentially a political task — is to 
mobilise that commitment and will. 
Australian Governments have often been 
criticised at home for being too passive and 
dependent in international affairs. It would 
be ironic if the same critics were now to at- 
tack this Government for being too am- 
bitious and active, merely because it showed 
itself ready to play its part in this mobilisa- 
tion. 
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INDONESIA 


ndonesia: Third Development Cabinet 


Following the election of President Soeharto and his new Vice-President, Mr Adam Malik, 
by the People’s Consultative Assembly (MPR), Indonesia’s new Cabinet (‘the Third Develop- 
ment Cabinet’) was announced on 29 March and sworn in on 31 March. The composition of 
the new Cabinet is as follows: 


Ministers of State: Three Co-ordinating 
Ministers 

Co-ordinating Politics/Security/ Foreign Af- 
Birs: Gen. Panggabean; 

Co-ordinating Economy/Industry/Finance: 
Prof. Dr Widjojo Nitisastro; 

Co-ordinating Social Affairs: Gen. Surono 


Reksodimedjo. 
Four Ministers without portfolio — 


Vice-Chairman Bappenas (National Planning 


Body): Dr Sumarlin; 


Environment and Development Control: 


Prof. Dr Emil Salim; 
Fesearch/ Technology: Dr Ir Bj Habibi; 


Secretary of State: Lt. Gen. Sudharmono. 


Ministries 

Minister for Defence and Security: 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 
Minister for Home Affairs: 
Minister for Justice: 

Minister for Finance: 

Minister for Trade and Co-operatives: 
Minister for Agriculture: 

Minister for Industry: 

Minister for Mines and Energy: 
Minister for Public Works: 
Minister for Communications: 


Minister for Labour and Transmigration: 


Mintster for Education and Culture: 
Minister for Information: 

Minister for Health: 

Minister for Religion: 

Mintster for Social Affairs: 


Other appointments 

Attorney-General: 

Chairman of the Bank of Indonesia: 

Chief of Staff of KOPKAMTIB: 

Ceputy Chief of the Armed Forces 
and Head of KOPKAMTIB: 
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The President of Indonesia, 
President Soeharto. 


Gen. Mohammad Yusuf 

Prof. Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmadja 
Gen. Amir Machmud 

Mujono, Sh 

Prof. Dr Ali Wardhana 

Drs Radius Prawiro 

Prof. Dr Soedarsono Hadi Saputro 
lr As Suhud 

Prof. Dr Soebroto 

lr Purnomosidi Hadisaruso 
Air-Vice Marshal Rusmin Nuryadin 
Drs Harun Al Rasjid Zain 

Dr Daud Yusuf 

Lt. Gen. Ali Murtopo 

Dr Suwarjono Suryaningrai 

Lt. Gen. H. Alamsyah Ratu Prawiranegara 
Maj. Gen. Sapardjo 


Lt. Gen. Ali Said Sh 
Drs Rachmat Saleh 
Lt. Gen. Daryatmo 


Admiral Sudomo 
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The Cabinet is the main body in day-to- 
day decision making, although ultimate 
authority rests with the President. The new 
co-ordinating ministries, under General 
Panggabean, Professor Widjojo and General 
Surono, have been created to reduce the 
burden of day-to-day administration on the 
President. 

The composition of the new Cabinet sug- 
gests an increased emphasis on agriculture 
and rural development. Most of the ex- 
perienced technocrats from the previous 
Cabinet have been retained and six new 


Deputy Ministers (Food Production, Co- 
operatives, Transmigration, Housing, 
Youth, Women) are to be appointed to pro- 
vide additional stimulus in key economic 
areas. Vice-President Malik has been given 
overall responsibility for the supervision of 
the cevelopment plan. 

Unlike the previous Cabinet there are not 
representatives of the PPP (Muslim Party) or 
the PDI (Democratic Party) in the present 
one. There has been an increase in the 
number of military personnel who are 
Ministers from five to ten. 





Visit by the Papua New Guinea Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Primary Industry 


The Papua New Guinea Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Primary Industry, Mr Julius 
Chan, accompanied by a number of Papua New Guinea officials, visited Queensland, 
Western Australia, New South Wales and Canberra as a guest of the Australian Government 
from 29 March to 10 April. The visit followed recent visits to Australia by the Papua New 
Guinea Governor-General, the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister (Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Regional Meeting), the Ministers for Defence and Decentralisation, 





and a delegation from the Papua New Guinea Parliament. 


In Canberra, Mr Chan called on the Prime 

Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser; the 
Deputy Prime Minister; the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
~ Anthony; the Minister for Industry and Com- 

merce, the Rt. Hon. P. R. Lynch, the 
Minister for Primary Industry, the Hon. l. 
Sinclair, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock. As part of his 
visit to the States, Mr Chan inspected 
regional developments in primary industry, 
particularly in the fields of fisheries, forestry 
and agriculture. 


Talks with Mr Chan and his officialis in 
Canberra centred around matters associated 
with his Primary Industry portfolio. Ques- 
tions relating to the proposed establishment 
of a South Pacific Regional Fisheries Agency 
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were also discussed. In a Joint Statement 
released in Canberra on 6 April, Mr Chan and 
Mr Sinclair referred to the need for increased 
co-operation in fisheries resource manage- 
ment and for consultation and co-operation 
on surveillance of foreign fishing vessels in 
the waters between the two countries. The 
two ministers also agreed on the importance 
of co-operation on fisheries research and on 
the need for Papua New Guinea to continue 
to have access to appropriate Australian 
councils and communities in the fields of 
fisheries, agriculture and forestry, facilitating 
thereby the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion on primary industry matters. Discus- 
sions were also held on questions of liberalis- 
ing and improving quarantine arrangements 
between the two countries. 
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YOUTH 


Recent developments in international 


youth affairs 


The biennial meeting of the Commonwealth Youth Affairs Council (CYAC) was held in Ot- 
tawa from 3-7 April. The CYAC is the governing council responsible for the co-ordination 
and administration of programs carried out under the auspices of the Commonwealth Youth 
Program (CYP) and for Commonwealth youth work in general. 


The functions of the Council are super- 
vised by an eleven-member Committee of 
Management which meets three times in 
between Council meetings. Participation in 
the Council meeting was open to all Com- 
monwealth member countries. Australia was 
represented by two officers of the Depart- 
ment of Environment, Housing and Com- 
munity Development and Ms Faye Lewis, 
Executive Director, National Youth Council 
of Australia. 

The CYAC meeting, which on this occa- 
sion, was chaired by the Commonwealth 
Deputy-Secretary General, Mr E. Anyaoku, 
agreed to the convening of a second 
meeting of young Commonwealth leaders 
similar to the Conference of Young Com- 
monwealth Leaders held in Ochos Rios, 
Jamaica, in May 1977. At that meeting, 
youth leaders had issued the ‘Com- 
monwealth Youth Declaration’, which called 
for greater participation by youth in govern- 


Vr Julius Chan, the Papua 
Vew Guinea Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for 
?rimary Industry, called on 
he Minister for Foreign Af- 
‘airs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, in Canberra during 
as Official visit to Australia as 
a guest of the Australian 
wovernment. 
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ment and administration and for govern- 
ments to promote all possible aspects of 
youth affairs. The CYAC meeting in Ottawa 
endorsed the principles stated in the 
Declaration and called for a follow-up Con- 
ference on specific aspects of youth affairs. 

The CYAC meeting also decided to 
establish a youth worker-training course in 
Suva to meet the special youth development 
needs of South Pacific countries. The Coun- 
cil also reviewed the financial and ad- 
ministrative procedures of the CYP and 
decided to introduce longer term and more 
adequate planning of the CYP work program 
and budget. 

Australia took advantage of the Council 
meeting to announce its intention to in- 
crease its contribution to the Com- 
monwealth Youth Program from $60 000 to 
$120 000 for 1978-79 and 1979-80. Australia 
was elected to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the CYAC. 
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The CYAC meeting provided a useful 
opportunity for the Commonwealth to ex- 
amine its programs and activities towards 
youth affairs and to plan its youth affairs ac- 
tivities for the next two years. It was also a 
useful occasion for Australia to promote its 
interest in Commonwealth youth matters 
and to exchange ideas on increased Com- 
monwealth co-operation in youth affairs. 


Youth activities in United Nations 

= The activities undertaken throughout the 
United Nations system on behalf of youth 

(defined as people 15-24 years of age) are 


- wide ranging, reflecting the current variety 


of social, economic, political and cultural 
conditions in which the approximately 770 
_ million young people of the world live and 
work. It is difficult to categorise the nature 


of these activities which include programs 


and projects in education and training, 
employment, health nutrition and a number 
of other fields. It is generally recognised, 
however, that for a number of reasons 
young people very often lack opportunities 
to participate in society on a level that is 
commensurate with their abilities and aspira- 
tions and concurrently often receive an ine- 
quitable share of the benefits which society 
produces. The activities of the United Na- 





tions system in the field of youth are design- 
ed to help rectify this situation and increase 
the opportunities for young people to par- 
ticipate in society. 

A significant recent initiative in this area 
was taken during the Thirty-second Session 
of the General Assembly in December last 
year. In resolution 32/134 (‘Youth in the 
Contemporary World’) which was adopted 
by consensus, the Assembly invited all 
member states to make known their views 
by 30 June 1978 concerning: 

a the desirability of proclaiming an Inter- 
national Youth Year; 
s possible ways and means for the obser- 
vance of such a year. 

The Assembly also decided to include in 
its provisional agenda for the Thirty-third 
Session in 1978 an item entitled ‘Policies and 
Programs relating to Youth’ and to granting 
it the highest priority. 

The Australian response to the resolution 
is being prepared by the Office of Youth Af- 
fairs, within the Department of Environ- 
ment, Housing and Community Develop- 
ment, in consultation with other appropriate 
Departments and authorities. The Office has 
also sought the views of national and state 
youth organisations and State Government 
Departments responsible for youth matters. 


Joint Statement by Australian and 


New Zealand leaders 


The Prime Minister of Australia, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and the Deputy 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, the Rt. Hon. Brian Talboys, issued on 19 March the 
following statement after discussions in Canberra, and over the weekend at 
‘Nareen’, during which they were accompanied by the Australian Foreign Minister, 


the Hon. Andrew Peacock: 


Mr Talboys has come to Australia on this 
occasion as a guest of the Australian 
Government. He is visiting all the Australian 
States, as well as Canberra and the Northern 
Territory. He is meeting the State Premiers 
and Ministers of the State Governments. Mr 
Fraser warmly welcomed his visit as a con- 
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firmation of the special relationship that ex- 
ists between Australia and New Zealand. 

Discussions in Canberra and at ‘Nareen’ 
covered a wide range of subjects, in par- 
ticular international trade issues, Australia- 
New Zealand relations, the South Pacific 
and the Commonwealth. 
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International trade 

-Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys discussed ex- 

Sensively current major issues in inter- 
national trade. An expansion in world trade 
would facilitate more rapid progress in ex- 
panding trade between Australia and New 
: Australia and New Zealand have impor- 
tant interests in common with developing 
countries, as exporters of primary com- 
niodities, in seeking improved conditions for 
ernational trade in commodities. 
The Multilateral Trade Negotiations have 
yet to achieve a meaningful liberalisation of 
nternational trade in commodities. The 
denefits of the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
sions have to date been unequally shared. 
They have tended to favour the major in- 
dustrial producers and have done little for 
Sommodity producers. 

-Australia and New Zealand regard im- 
proved world trading conditions for 
agriculture as an essential ingredient of a 
satisfactory outcome to the Multilateral 
‘Trade Negotiations. 
< Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys agreed that 
there is a pressing need for substantially im- 
eroved access for agricultural products into 
che markets of the major industrial countries. 
-Both countries continue to support multi- 
ateral arrangements for appropriate com- 
mnodities involving both producers and con- 
sumers as a means of achieving more stable 
world trading conditions. They wish to see 
3 e UNCTAD Negotiating Conference on 
‘he Common Fund resumed at the earliest 
spportunity and are willing to participate ac- 
tively and constructively in these negotia- 
ons to achieve an early successful out- 
some. 

a = Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys agreed that it is 
éssential for all trading countries to commit 
‘hemselves to work towards an expansion of 
tid trade and world markets. Only in this 
y can an economic climate be created in 
ich a solution may be found to the pro- 
ms of developed and developing coun- 
2s alike. A failure in or a merely face- 
saving outcome to the forthcoming round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations would give a 
further impetus to the emerging protec- 
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tionism in the major industrial trading blocs. 
This could have very damaging conse- 
quences for the world economy. 

Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys agreed on the ~ 
need to establish an international trading — 
system that will assist the developing coun- 


tries to realise their full economic and social — 


potential. Not only is this essential to meet 
the aspirations of the developing countries, — 
but it should also serve to promote soundly 
based and sustained world economic. 
growth. To achieve more equitable arrange- 
ments for international trade, it is necessary - 
for the major industrial countries to make a. 
new commitment to work with the develop- - 
ing countries to this end. 

It was agreed that officials in Australia and ~ 
New Zealand should undertake as a matter- 
of urgency a fundamental examination of- 
these issues and of the prospects for achiev- 
ing the twin objectives of an expanded and — 
more equitable international trade system. 


There should be further discussions between 


Australia and New Zealand officials after 
consideration of these matters at the na- 


tional level. The two countries should work 


together internationally to press for progress 
in these areas. 


Australia-New Zealand relations 

Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys affirmed that 
Australia and New Zealand are linked by 
deep ties of common origin and shared 
ideals and institutions which give a sound 
basis for the closest co-operation. The 
futures of the two countries are inextricably 
linked. By continuing to work closely 
together the two countries can strengthen 
each other and thereby make the best pos- 
sible contribution to the peace and pros- 
perity of the region in which they live. 

Extensive consultations and co-ordination 
between the two Governments already exist 
in many fields. Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys 
recognised that there is scope for further 
facilitating and encouraging relations by the 
exchange of people and ideas between 
Australia and New Zealand. To this end, 
they decided to take several concrete steps. 

These include: 
a» Exchanges of parliamentary delegations 
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on a regular and frequent basis; 

= Exchanges of Australian and New 
Zealand Government officials from a variety 
of areas to work in each other's country; 

= Regular consultations on international 
legal and related matters; 

m Further steps to co-ordinate the activities 
of the two Governments in the field of 
development co-operation. 

Mr Fraser warmly welcomed a proposal by 
the New Zealand Government that a New 
Zealand-Australian Foundation should be 
established to help strengthen relations bet- 
ween the two countries. Mr Fraser stated 
that the Australian Government wished to 
be closely associated with the proposal by 
means of a parallel body in Australia. Mr 
Fraser and Mr Talboys agreed that the func- 
tions of the respective bodies should include 
encouraging the study and discussion of 
issues of interest to both Australia and New 
Zealand and the promotion of increased 
cultural and other exchanges between the 
two countries. Close contact would be main- 
tained between the two bodies. 

Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys welcomed the 
initiative taken by leaders in the private sec- 
tor of both countries to form a committee of 
businessmen to promote trade and to assist 
the development of close economic relations 
between the two countries. 


The Rt. Hon. Brian Talboys, 
the Deputy Prime Minister of 
New Zealand (left), with the 
Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
during his official visit as a 
guest of the Australian 
Government in March 1978. 
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Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys reaffirmed the 
significance which both countries attached 
to the maintenance and further development 
of bilateral economic ties. Since the New 
Zealand-Australia Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) was signed in 1965, the value of 
trade between the two countries has in- 
creased more than four-fold, and has now 
reached a level of nearly $1 billion a year. 
Each country is the biggest market for the 
other's manufactured exports. Mr Fraser 
and Mr Talboys noted with satisfaction the 
recent commitment to the continuation of 
NAFTA until at least 1985 and the con- 
clusion of a more enduring agreement on 
tariffs and tariff preferences. They looked 
forward to a further round of NAFTA dis- 
cussions in April at which Ministers would 
assess Current trade problems in detail and 
review progress in the trade field. 


The intention of the two governments in 
entering the NAFTA was the progressive 
removal of barriers to trade between the two 
countries with a view to the continued ex- 
pansion of the free trade coverage. Mr 
Fraser and Mr Talboys agreed on the 
desirability of the further opening of bilateral 
trade, as conditions permit, with the objec- 
tive of encouraging in both Australia and 
New Zealand the development of efficient 
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‘industries that can meet international com- 
etition and provide increasing employment 
portunities. 
To help achieve this objective and 
strengthen the two countries’ economies on 
‘complementary lines, Mr Fraser and Mr 
‘Talboys agreed that in considering questions 
of assistance for the development of par- 
ticular industries in which the other country 
would have an interest, each Government 
uld take into account the situation and 
ospects for the industries concerned in the 
er country. A consultative mechanism 
should be established to make possible full 
‘consultation between Governments before 
decisions are taken on these questions. Pro- 
edures should be elaborated at the NAFTA 
Ministerial meeting in April. 
Ar Fraser and Mr Talboys emphasised the 
sortance for regional stability and 
nomic development of a healthy 
onomy in both countries. They recalled 
tat the 1977 ANZUS Council Communique 
stated that ‘Ministers recognised that the 
neal ith of the economy of the three partners 
` #8 .0f concern to each, for it affects their 
capacity to play the responsive and responsi- 
dle role that world and regional tircum- 
stances demand of them and which is their 
common desire. They therefore agreed that 

















NAFTA Ministerial Meeting 



























anberra on 18 April: 


The Australian Ministers for Trade and 
‘Resources (Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony): and 
ustry and Commerce (Rt. Hon. P. R. 
Lynch) and the New. Zealand Ministers of 
verseas Trade (Rt. Hon. B. E. Talboys) and 
ace and Industry (Hon. L. R. Adams- 
shneider) met in Canberra on 18 April 1978 
i review developments which had taken 
p lace under the New Zealand Australia Free 
Trate Agreement since the last NAFTA 


















NAFTA — s 


they would consider their economic relation- 
ships and mutual problems within this larger _ 
framework’. 








The South Pacific - 

Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys welcomed the — 
close co-operation that characterises rela- 
tions between countries in the South 
Pacific, particularly within the framework of 
the South Pacific Forum. Australia and New. 
Zealand have a special responsibility to assist 
the economic development of the region. Mr- 
Fraser and Mr Talboys affirmed that their 
governments will continue to consult closely 
with the leaders of South Pacific Couns 
on matters that affect the region. : 


The Commonwealth 

Mr Fraser and Mr Talboys reaffirmed their 
Governments’ continuing support for the- 
Commonwealth. They looked forward to — 
working closely together in that context, — 
especially in preparation for the next Com- | 
monwealth Heads of Government Meeting — 
to be held in Lusaka in 1979. They welcomed. 
the initiatives agreed upon at the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting in Sydney on a number of impor- 
tant international issues. 





flowing is the text of the Joint Communique issued at the close of the New — oe 
ealand Australia Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) Ministerial Meeting held in | a 


Ministerial Meeting held in Wellington in 
April 1977. 
Trade Growth 

The growth in trans-Tasman trade in 1976- 
77 was welcomed by Ministers who noted R 
that if the further increase indicated during = 
the first six months of 1977-78 continued for —_ 
the remainder of the year, total annual two- 
way trade should pass the $1000 million = 
mark for the first time. The exports of both = 
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countries showed gratifying increases. The 
rate of growth of New Zealand exports to 
Australia. was higher than for Australia’s 
exports to New Zealand and this trend was 
reflected in the important area of trade in 
finished manufactured goods, excluding 
petroleum products, chemicals and basic 
metal products. Ministers noted however that 
in the first six months of 1977-78 Australian 
exports of finished manufactured goods to 
New Zealand had recorded a very substantial 
increase compared with the corresponding 
period in 1976-77. 

Ministers noted with satisfaction that the 
proportion of total two-way trans-Tasman 
trade covered by Schedule A of NAFTA was 
estimated to have exceeded sixty-five per 
cent for two years in succession compared 
with a figure of less than fifty per cent at the 
time NAFTA came into force in 1966. in con- 
sidering the reference in the joint statement of 
the Australian Prime Minister and Mr Talboys 
on 20 March 1978 concerning the desirability 
of further opening bilateral trade as conditions 
permit, Ministers reaffirmed that Schedule A 
of NAFTA represents the ultimate goal for 
goods traded between the two countries. 
However they agreed that current economic 
and employment conditions were such that it 
would be unrealistic to expect any substantial 
advance in Schedule A coverage in at least 
the next twelve months. 


Additions to Schedules 

Nevertheless, Ministers were pleased to 
announce that the first results of officials’ 
examination of the possible addition to 
Schedule A of goods presently traded on a 
duty free or low duty basis or exempt from 
import licensing, as commissioned by 
Ministers at their last meeting, had resulted in 
nomination of goods where the present value 
of trade amounted to several million dollars. 
Normal procedures were currently in train for 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Reviews and 
advertisement of a further list of nominations 
of comparable value for the Eighteenth 
Review was expected later this year. While 
none of the individual items concerned repre- 
sented a spectacular advance in free trade, 
Ministers welcomed the progress being made 
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in this exercise as a practical illustration of the 
will on both sides to press ahead under 
NAFTA at a time when conditions militated 
against comprehensive progress in Schedule 
A coverage. 

Because of the fundamental importance to 
further progress under NAFTA of the ques- 
tion of addition to Schedules A and B, they 
considered that a most effective means of 
carrying this and other projects forward 
would be by means of early discussions in 
New Zealand by the Permanent Heads of the 
Australian Departments of Trade and 
Resources and Industry and Commerce with 
the Permanent Head of the New Zealand 
Department of Trade and Industry. 


N.Z, Tariff Review 

Ministers recalled that since their last 
meeting a more enduring Agreement on 
Tariffs and Tariff Preferences had been 
negotiated between the two countries and 
had come into operation on 1 December 
1977. The provisions of the new Agreement 
reflected the changes in the pattern of trade 
which had occurred in recent years. The key 
element of that agreement is that the mini- 
mum margin of preference maintained when 
either country is amending its tariff will under 
most circumstances be fifteen per cent. 

in connection with the Agreement on 
Tariffs and Tariff Preferences, Ministers con- 
sidered the possible implications for Aus- 
tralia’s exports to-New Zealand of the revised 
New Zealand Tariff which will come into 
effect on 1 July 1978. It was recognised that a 
wide ranging review of this nature is a very 
complex operation requiring considerable 
time to complete. 

Australian Ministers drew attention to the 
considerable concern expressed by some sec- 
tors of Australian manufacturing industry at 
the anticipated effects of the new tariff on 
their exports to New Zealand. They wel- 
comed the advice from their New Zealand 
counterparts that effective consultations on 
these matters will continue and appreciated 
the advice from New Zealand Ministers that 
action is at present proceeding in New 
Zealand to amend rates of duty and margins 
of preference to the benefit of certain Aus- 
tralian goods. | 
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improved Consultative Procedures 

= Ministers considered in detail possible 
means of bringing to successful fruition the 
type of consultative procedures in the field of 
assistance measures for industry develop- 
ment agreed upon by the Australian Prime 
Minister and Mr Talboys on 20 March 1978. 
his also will be a priority task for the Per- 
manent Heads Group referred to earlier. 


















Motor Vehicle Trade 

At their meeting in April 1977 Ministers had 
icated that both Governments would con- 
nue to work with the automotive industries 
in. Australia and New Zealand to develop 
special arrangements under NAFTA. The 
important place occupied in trans-Tasman 
wade by exports of motor vehicles and 
automotive components was continuing 
despite the setbacks experienced in sales of 
Australian passenger motor cars to New 
Zealand in recent years and Ministers had 
decided that the Permanent Heads Group 
should give priority attention to consideration 
af this industry. 















Bilateral Trade Issues 

< Access to each others’ market remains an 
essential objective of NAFTA and Ministers, 
aoted the positive developments that had 
eccurred since they last met — especially the 
improved import licensing opportunities now 
applying for anumber of Schedule A items. 

> Ministers endorsed the opinion of the joint 
meeting of Australian and New Zealand manu- 
facturers associations in Auckland in 
September 1977 that there are cases where 
access may involve negotiation of revised 
ieve's of duty to give practical effect to the 
development of trade envisaged in particular 
errangements. They cited the action taken in 
respect of NAFTA arrangements on apparel 
end footwear as illustrations of the situations 
they had in mind in this regard. 



















Apparel, Textiles and Footwear 

: \irangements negotiated under NAFTA in 
1977 on apparel, textiles and footwear were 
=perating satisfactorily and Ministers were 
sleased to announce that agreement had 
teen concluded on extension of the coverage 
cf these arrangements to include certain 
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apparel and textile goods which became | 
subject to Australian import measures with — 
effect from 1 November 1977. In addition, all _ 
NAFTA arrangements covering goods in > 
these three industry sectors would be extended © 
to mid-1980. Details of arrangements to apply in - 
these sectors would be the subject of further - 
announcements in the near future. Ministers - 
considered that the arrangements concluded — 
on these products demonstrated the will of | 
both Governments to press forward with 
developing NAFTA even though economic | 
problems made progress more difficult than — 
in earlier years. : 


Operation of Article 3:7 | i 

Ministers noted that arrangements ` 
between individual firms under Article 3:7 of | 
NAFTA continued to offer scope for | 
development of trade although this traditional _ 
use of the provisions of the NAFTA sub- | 
article had been overshadowed in the past 
twelve months by the development of new 


concepts as illustrated in the apparel, textiles 


and footwear arrangements. Ministers 


announced that a working party of officials 
had been established to review the operation -> 


of future Article 3:7 arrangements between 
individual firms. 


Whiteware 

The Industries Assistance Commission’s 
final report covering certain whiteware items, 
which had been referred to in the com- 
munique following the 1977 NAFTA Minis- 
terial meeting, was currently under considera- 
tion by the Australian Government. Ministers 


discussed the importance of these goods in — ce 


the context of NAFTA trade. They decided 
that officials should review the possibility of 
whitegoods being incorporated in an agree- 
ment under Schedule B of NAFTA and report 
to Ministers no later than October 1978. The 
review would take full account both of the | 
economic difficulties currently being faced by 
the whiteware industries in both countries 
and of the future prospects for, and Govern- 
ment policies towards, these industries. 


Forest Products 
Ministers noted that questions related to — 
the forest products areas, traditionally one of 
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the keystone industry sectors of NAFTA, con- 
tinued to play a very important role in 
developing the trading relationship. Ministers 
discussed and noted the concern of the New 
Zealand Government at reports of possible 
development of major additional capacity in 
the Australian newsprint industry. They 
agreed that officials should watch develop- 
ments in this area closely and report regularly 
to Ministers on implications for the NAFTA 
relationship. 


Cheese 

Australian Ministers drew the attention of 
their New Zealand counterparts to representa- 
tions received recently from Australian 
industry associations in connection with sig- 
nificantly increased imports of cheese from 
New Zealand. The matter will be referred to 
the appropriate authorities for consultation. 





Peas and Beans 

Australian Ministers also referred to repre- 
sentations they had received concerning 
imports of frozen peas and beans from New 
Zeaiand. It was agreed that it would be appro- 
priate to convene a further meeting of the 
Joint Pea and Bean Industry Panel to discuss 
the matter. 


Multilateral Issues 

The Prime Minister of Australia and Mr 
Talboys had agreed that officials of both 
countries would examine urgently a number 
of international trade issues in the context of 
the two countries working together to press 
for progress in the areas concerned. Ministers 
discussed a number of international issues in- 
cluding progress in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) multilateral trade 
negotiations, trading relations with important 
third countries and the impact of the world 
economic situation on industry policies of the 
two countries. 


The Commonwealth in a changing world 


Following is a speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, to the Australian Institute of International Affairs, Canberra, on 6 April: 


i would like to speak today about the Com- 
monwealth and its role in international and 
regional affairs and about how Australia’s 
membership of the Commonwealth can serve 
Australia’s national interests. 

We are witnessing a period of far-reaching 
change in international relationships. Australia 
-- and we are of course not alone in this — 
will face new pressures and new demands as 
the framework of a new pattern of inter- 
national economic relationships gradually 
emerges. As the Government looks for 
answers to many of the issues we now face, it 
is obvious that associations such as yours will 
have an important role to play. Collectively, 
the people in this room can contribute much 
to shaping the guidelines for Australian 
foreign policy in a new international era and in 
assisting the Government to inform the 
Australian public about the changes through 
which we are passing. | look forward to your 
continuing co-operation and wish your 
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association well. 

Our support for the Commonwealth is not 
based on any sentimental attachment to a 
hallowed and venerable institution. The 
tradition it embodies has been a source of 
strength, but our membership is firmly based 
on a realistic assessment of the Common- 
wealth’s relevance to contemporary world 
problems. The Government believes that the 
Commonweaith has an important role to play 
in international affairs. 

The Commonwealth, once an exclusive 
club, now has thirty-six members repre- 
senting about 1000 million people. Once the 
preserve of a few white countries the Com- 
monwealth is now characterised by multi- 
racial diversity and political and cultural 
heterogeneity. More immediately important, 
however, is the fact that the majority of 
Commonwealth members are developing 
countries, representing roughly forty-four per 
cent of the population of the developing 
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world. Of the estimated 950 million ‘absolute 
ocr’ in the world some eighty per cent live in 
Commonwealth countries. Of the world's 
thirty least developed countries eight are 
members of the Commonwealth, including 
three states from the Asian-Pacific region. At 
the other end of the spectrum we have, of 
zourse, a small group of developed countries, 
including Australia. 

_ An association which brings together such 
a diverse group of countries is directly rele- 
want to the major issues of international 
aolitics today. The problems of develop- 
ment and, more particularly, the question of 
shange in the world’s economic arrange- 
ments must have a special priority for the 
Sommonwealth. The Commonwealth 
'ncludes almost every element of a social, 
golitical and economic nature that is relevant 
© development and to new international 
onomic arrangements. There is no area of 
iternational concern which does not touch 
ane or another Commonwealth country, 

directly and intimately. The capacity of the 
Sommonwealth to contribute to the 
discussion and, hopefully, the resolution of 
i the world’s economic problems, is inherent in 
ts nature. 


-in believing that the Commonwealth has a 
vole in these developments, the Government 
is not, as some critics have alleged, deluding 
self about what the Commonwealth can do 
to resolve the great differences between 
orth and south, between the rich and poor 
eountries. Too frequently the Commonwealth 
is judged by standards of achievements, 
which it would be reluctant to claim for itself. 
Such criticism of the Commonwealth is 
placed for it does not pretend to be an 
tganisation capable itself of changing the 
=ourse of world events. No one believes that 
He Commonwealth alone can provide the 
solutions to the major international issues 
which we now face. To suggest that it can do 
so and then to criticise the Commonwealth 
> failing to do so is an exercise in wilful and 
































health, transfer of 
chnology and export market development 
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in third world member countries for many 


years now. The emphasis on such specific, p 


practical measures at 
meetings was brought into sharper focus at 
Heads of Government meetings at Singapore 


in 1971 and at Ottawa in 1973. On these 


occasions the Heads of Government pledged 
increased support for efforts to improve the 
position of poorer Commonwealth member 
states and ‘to accelerate the pace of social 
and economic development among the less 
affluent members’. 


The major Commonwealth instrumentality 
working towards that objective is the 


Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- = 
the Fund >> 
endeavours to complement established bi- 
lateral and multilateral development schemes. - 
The resources and expertise of the Fund are 
available to any developing member country | 
of the Commonwealth and to any associated —__ 


operation. Set up in 1971 


state or dependent territory and to any 
Commonwealth inter-governmental organ- 
isation or agency. 

Within six years the Fund has established a 


reputation for meeting the needs of member | 


states without conflicting with or prejudicing 
established development programs. One of 
the Fund’s most successful programs has 


been to make technical assistance available | 


through transfer from one developing country 


to another. In many areas that has had the | 
beneficial result of cutting across the old 


donor-recipient, rich-poor, relationship. 


Australia’s support for the work of the Fund = 
has been reflected in the steady increase in its 
1977-78 our = 
contribution was $1.2 million, an increase of | 


financial contribution. In 


forty-five per cent over the previous year. 


In addition to its on-going work through the - 


Fund the Commonwealth has, more recently, 
taken concrete action 
specific concern to the debate on a new inter- 
national economic order. For example, follow- 
ing the meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Co-operation which 
agreed in principle to establish a common 
fund on commodities, the London meeting of 
Heads of Government in June 1977 agreed, 
on the suggestion of the Australian Prime 
Minister, that a small Commonwealth tech- 
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nical working group should: 


examine the issues which need to be ad- 
dressed in UNCTAD and their report should 
inform Commonwealth leaders of the range 
of objectives and purpose for which the 
Common Fund might be used, its method of 
operation and the measures to be adopted to 
help developing countries which are net im- 
porters of the commodities concerned, with 
a view to facilitating greater progress at the 
UNCTAD Conference in November. 


The report of the group was completed 
before the resumed Negotiating Conference. 
It was considered during the Conference by 
Commonwealth Governments which agreed 
that the report had made a particularly useful 
contribution to the negotiations. It was also 
agreed that the report would provide useful 
guidance for governments in future con- 
sideration of the Common Fund proposal. 


| should also mention the work of the 
Commonwealth Group of Experts on the 
new international economic order. The 
Group’s report, presented at the Heads of 
Government Meeting in London in June 
1977, was notable for its cogent presenta- 
tion of the issues involved in debate about a 
new international economic order. It was 
particularly useful for its consideration of the 
role that domestic economic policy must 
play in the development process. The heads 
of government directed that the Group 
should continue its work, looking par- 
ticularly at food production and rural 
development, transfer of resources, indus- 
trial development, commodity arrangements 
and international institutional reform. 


The absence of blocs and caucuses, such 
as the Group of 77 and Group B countries 
which figure prominently in U.N. delibera- 
tions, is a distinctive feature of the Com- 
monwealth’s approach to north-south 
issues. There is less rigidity and indeed a 
flexibility which fosters more relaxed ex- 
changes and a better understanding of com- 
plex technical problems. Heads of govern- 
ment meetings help to define and clarify 
issues which are, to some extent, lost in the 
maze of technical agencies which have pro- 
liferated in recent years. 
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The Commonwealth as an institution is 
familiar to and is understood by most 
Australians. To that extent Australia’s par- 
ticipation in heads of government meetings 
can help to make the Australian public more 
aware of the far-reaching changes that are 
taking place in international relations. The 
Commonwealth provides continuity in a time 
of dramatic change. 


Australian membership of the Common- 
wealth reinforces our contacts with and in- 
creases our understanding of issues of con- 
cern to the third world. Naturally, this has an 
influence on our thinking and on the for- 
mulation of our policies. This is a process we 
welcome. 


Equally it provides us with an opportunity 
to put our views in a manner which is seldom 
available in more formal gatherings. This 
was evident in the understanding that was 
shown at the Regional Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting in Sydney, of the constraints 
imposed by our domestic economic situation 
on our ability to respond, as we would wish, 
to the interests of our neighbours in greater 
market access. 


The Commonwealth is often criticised as 
ineffectual because its decisions are not 
binding on members. In my view it is naive 
to suggest that the absence of a binding 
power diminishes the force or value of 
Commonwealth decisions for its members 
and for international society more generally. 
Commonwealth decisions, like U.N. resolu- 
tions, have considerable persuasive force. 


That is why we worked so hard carefully 
negotiating the Gleneagies statement on 
Apartheid in Sport at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in London in 
June 1977. This statement has become an 
important, indeed a major international 
document in the fight against racism in 
South Africa. Politically significant state- 
ments are possible because of the unique, 
consensual approach of the Commonwealth 
to such controversial issues. The same spirit 
also enabled the Heads of Government 
Meeting in 1977 to censure Uganda for 
human rights violations. 


To some critics the Commonwealth's 
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iversity is a source of great weakness. Fur- 
mer, the absence of the major powers is 
Sgarded as a severe disability. These critics, 

to a large extent, miss the point about the 
Commonwealth. The emphasis in Common- 
wealth meetings is upon the free association 
sovereign states of equal status. This is 
particularly important because it enables the 
eaders of small states to present their view- 
epints to the leaders of larger communities 

iy the world. At the Heads of Government 
Meeting i in Sydney one area of difficulty that 
ras stressed, and this is especially relevant 
te cur colleagues from the small South 
“cific countries, was the problem of inter- 
‘ational representation in trade and tech- 
cał assistance negotiations for example. 
nail states, isolated from the major centres 
a world activity, cannot afford the financial 
wirden of establishing overseas representa- 
tn on a scale necessary to deal with the full 
renge of their problems. In providing for the 
weeds of small states and in encouraging a 
g ‘eater feeling of security the Com- 
ronwealth performs a very valuable func- 
tion. It is especially important in our own 
rag ion of the world. 









































At may be that membership of the Com- 
ronwealth is the result of the historical acci- 
dent of British imperialism but the Com- 
rx onwealth survives as a vital association of 
irdependent nations meeting freely. It has, 
mer the years, shown an unusual capacity 
cr adjusting and adapting to new circum- 
stances and new demands. While the com- 
walling need for a fundamentally new ap- 
soach to international economic relations is 
w generally accepted, differences of opin- 
7 about the details of change and about 
heir timing remain. At a moment, therefore, 
men we are searching for even limited 
agreement on the basis for a new system of 
imternational economic relations, the 
Government firmly believes that we should 
reake use of the Commonwealth as a means 
i sustaining and strengthening the process 
of ‘negotiation. 































The Commonwealth's adaptability, its 
proven capacity to respond to new circum- 
stances and new demands prompted the 
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Prime Minister to propose to the Heads of 
Government meeting in London last year 


that a regional dimension should be added to — 


the Commonwealth's activities. Regional co- 


operation has become a potent political — 
force. It is, perhaps, one of the most signifi- — 
cant developments in international politics in — 
recent times. There is no need for me to — 
document the cases, for a group such as — 
yours, of regional co-operation in our own > 
neighbourhood. The Association of South — 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) has achieved a — 
notable degree of unity and purpose. The 


South Pacific Forum is another regional 


grouping which has achieved progress in 
assisting and promoting the mutual interests 
of its member states. The Government's — 
support for such examples of regional — 
association and co-operation is central to | 


our foreign policy. 


In proposing that the Commonwealth 
should expand its consultative process to 
take account of the regional interests of its 
members, we are guided by the belief that 
the Commonwealth's unique tradition of 
consultation and practical co-operation 
through informal discussion would enhance 
co-operation in the Asian-Pacific region, a 
regional parallel to the Commonwealth’s role 
internationally. 


The success of the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Regional meeting in Sydney 
in February clearly confirmed the importance 
of this type of consultation. | have already 
mentioned that economic differences 
between the participants at no stage became 
a prominent factor in the discussions. Rather, 
as is the case in full Commonwealth 
meetings, the emphasis was directed to 
searching for specific areas for possible co- 
operation. The proposals of the meeting to 
set up two consultative groups, one on 
energy to be convened by India and another 
on trade to be convened by Australia, 
represent a positive commitment to practical 
co-operation. It was also agreed to establish 
separate working groups on illicit drugs, to be 
convened by Malaysia, and terrorism, to be 
convened by Singapore. 
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| should add that the meeting was fully and 
actively supported by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. The Secretariat now provides the 
Commonwealth with a continuity between 
heads of government meetings that was pre- 
viously lacking. It plays an important part in 
articulating Commonwealth views on many 
issues and in identifying major issues for con- 
sideration by the heads of government. | am 
confident that the Secretariat, under the ener- 
getic and stimulating direction of the Secre- 
tary-General, Shridath Ramphal, will continue 
to play a constructive role in the future. 


From Australia's perspective the meeting 
served to highlight Australia’s sense of 
identity and shared interests with our Asian 
and Pacific Commonwealth neighbours. | 
believe that the meeting also demonstrated 
Australia’s commitment to development and 
to take practical steps towards evolving a 
new pattern of economic relationships in the 
region. International dialogue and negotiation 
will prove meaningless unless we build the 
foundations in regional co-operation. 


The idea of a meeting of Commonwealth 
Heads of Government from a particular region 
was an innovation. As such it had its detrac- 
tors. It inspired doubts both from those who 
disparage the institution and from suspicious 
Commonwealth traditionalists. | know that 
even a few heads of government attending 
the meeting originally had their doubts. That 
the experiment was a success is clear from 
the satisfaction expressed by all heads of 
government at the concrete results achieved 
and at the impetus the meeting has given to 
regional co-operation. There was a consensus 
among the heads of government who partici- 
pated that the meeting had been worthwhile. 
As a result there was unanimous agreement 
among them to accept the offer of the Indian 
Prime Minister to host a second regional 
meeting in India in 1980. 


The success of the Sydney meeting will, | 
believe, add a new dimension to the Com- 
monwealth’s consultative process. The 
working groups set up in Sydney will con- 
tribute to the wider purposes and concerns of 
the Commonwealth, in addition to their value 
for development work in our region. A 
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regional Commonwealth perspective as it 
develops and prospers, will, | am confident, 
strengthen the existing and lively regional 
organisations. One of the great merits of the 
Commonwealth is its capacity to complement 
the work of other bodies. Its members, who 
belong to a great variety of organisations with 
different aims and objectives, do not see the 
association as competing with other bodies. 


Critics of the Commonwealth often com- 
pare it to the U.N. Similarly, | notice that the 
meeting of regional heads of government has 
been compared with regional bodies such as 
ASEAN and the South Pacific Forum. While 
the Commonwealth offers contrasts with 
these organisations they are not really 
comparable for they operate on quite 
different assumptions and for different 
purposes. The Commonwealth in its new 
regional form is not a grouping. Rather it is 
the application of a tried and proven process 
to the problems of a particular region. 


Australia will continue to promote the Com- 
monwealth and to be a source of support for 
the Commonwealth. From the Government's 
point of view the Commonwealth provides an 
appropriate forum for promoting two major 
elements in the Government's policy: the pur- 
Suit, in an orderly and measured fashion, of 
the basis for an agreement on new inter- 
national economic arrangements and the pro- 
motion of regional co-operation in our part of 
the world. We believe that these activities are 
mutually re-inforcing. The Commonwealth is 
a vital link between the developed and de- 
veloping countries and has an important role 
to play in international affairs. However, such 
a link alone is not sufficient. The Common- 
wealth has evolved an approach, a style, 
which, with its emphasis upon the 
reconciliation of differences and building 
upon areas of agreement, is pertinent to dis- 
cussion of the new international agenda. 
Ultimately, the successful negotiation of a 
new international order will depend upon this 
type of approach. It has enabled the Com- 
monwealth to survive crises which would 
have shattered other organisations, and, in 
the recent Regional Meeting of Heads of 
Government in Sydney, to respond to 
innovation and change. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Australian Institute of International Affairs- 
seventh national conference 


The Australian Institute of International Affairs held its seventh national conference in 
Ganberra on 14-16 April 1978 on the topic ‘New Directions in American Foreign Policy in the 
East Asia-Pacific Region’. The conference was specifically concerned to examine American 






The conference was opened by the 
‘aovernor-General, Sir Zelman Cowen, and 
“as addressed by a number of academics 
and government officials including Mr Ed- 
ward Hurwitz, Director, Australia, New 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea and Pacific Af- 
‘airs in the United States Department of 
State. 

in his opening address the Governor- 
General spoke of the far-reaching scope of 
the subject and its relevance. Sir Zelman 
elluded to the need for the Carter Ad- 
ministration to revive American spirits and 
preparedness to adopt an active foreign 
policy, especially in the Asian-Pacific region. 
m this context Sir Zelman referred to a 
speech made in October 1977 by National 
Security Affairs Adviser, Mr Zbigniew 
Erzezinski, in which he spoke of the need for 
the Carter Administration to ‘overcome the 
crisis of the spirit . . .’ in order to develop a 
constructive American foreign policy. 

_ The following speakers were concerned to 
amine more specific aspects of the Carter 
“dministration foreign policy toward the 
ragion. Mr Hurwitz provided a compre- 
tensive picture of United States policies 
which emphasised the continuity in policies 
¿nder the present Administration. In par- 
tcular, Mr Hurwitz emphasised continuing 
United States commitment to the region in 
i's political, economic and defence aspects. 

In speaking to his paper, Professor Henry 
albinski of Pennsylvania State University, 
contrasted some of the new characteristics 
f the Carter foreign policy such as human 
“ghts, emphasis on third world relations, 
and management of Soviet-American rela- 
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‘oreign policy under President Carter and the implications for the Asian-Pacific region of 
new themes and policies which may have emerged in the first year of the new Administra- 


tions, with the continuities in American ` 


foreign policy. Professor Albinski concluded — 
continuity, on 
balance, outweighed those of the innovative 


that the pressures for 


policies and that the latter had recently been — 


modified to take account of the political and —— 


Strategic exigencies which the United States — 
faced in the Asian and Pacific region. 
Papers presented by Lord Lindsay of 
Birker and Mr Paul Dibb of Australia’s Joint 
Intelligence Organisation examined 
American policy in north-east Asia. In par- 
ticular, Lord Lindsay argued that it was in 
the best interests of the United States to 
maintain its conditions for normalisation of 
relations with the People’s Republic of China 
as there was a potential for loss of credibility 
in its defence commitments by accepting 
Peking’s terms. On the other hand, Lord 
Lindsay argued that there were no pressing 


reasons for normalisation of relations and 


that the liaison offices in Washington and — 


Peking provided adequate means of © Me 


representation. Mr Dibb told the conference 
that he saw a continuation of American 
strategic interests in the region under the 
Carter Administration and that aside from 
the withdrawal of ground forces from the 
Republic of Korea there were unlikely to be 
other United States force reductions in the 
next five years. The region remained one of 
importance to the United States and it 
would not wish to see instability there. In 
this connection the question of American 
military capability in the Western Pacific was 
also raised. 

The strategic, economic and political im- 
portance of north-east Asia in American 
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foreign policy was reiterated by Mr Jiro 
Tokuyama, executive director of the 
Nomura Research Institute. In his paper, 
however, Mr Tokuyama pointed to a reluc- 
tance by the U.S. to form a positive Asian 
and Pacific policy. This theme was echoed in 
the paper presented by Mr Richard A. Herr 
of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Tasmania, who saw, essential- 
ly, a continuation of past U.S. lack of in- 
terest in the region particularly in the South 
Pacific, under the Carter Administration. 

In discussing United States interests in 
South-East Asia, Mr J. A. C. Mackie of the 
Centre for South-East Asian Studies at 
Monash University, saw the United States 
giving less prominence to the region than 
had been the practice in the past. Mr Mackie 
emphasised that this did not mean that the 
region was less important to the United 
States but that the Carter Administration 
was rather assessing its policies in the region 
in the perspective of its overall foreign 
policy. In so doing, Mr Mackie argued, the 
Carter Administration did not see develop- 
ments in South-East Asia as requiring an 
urgent and direct role by the United States. 
Mr Mackie argued that it would be in the 
long term interests of the United States to 
work for a ‘concert of powers’ in the region 
to involve China, the Soviet Union and 
Japan in a manner which would avoid in- 
stability. 

United States interests in South-East Asia 
were also examined by the Hon. Alejandro 
Melchor Jr, Executive Director of the Asian 
Development Bank, who argued for a conti- 
nuing United States role in the region based 
on the inter-relation of its politico-cultural, 





economic and military interests there. In 
noting this, Mr Melchor cautioned, 
however, that the interests of the United 
States and South-East Asian countries were 
not coincidental. The United States military 
bases in the Philippines, for example, while 
continuing to serve U.S. interests were of 
doubtful use to the Philippines. 


Two speakers addressed themselves to 
the question of Australian-American rela- 
tions; Mr Hugh Collins of the Australian Na- 
tional University and Dr Joseph Siracusa of 
the University of Queensland. Mr Collins 
argued that the fundamental political, 
military and economic bases of the historical 
Australian-American relationship were rapid- 
ly changing and the ‘mainstays of past senti- 
ment were disappearing’. He suggested that 
the United States should be regarded more 
as a foreign country. In this situation Mr Col- 
lins recommended that Australian relations 
with the United States would require more 
careful and explicit management, and that 
there should be an increase in staff in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs responsible 
for Australia’s relations with the United 
States. 


Dr Siracusa argued that American 
strategic interests in Australia remained im- 
portant and that there would continue to be 
major American interests in the Asian- 
Pacific region. Although he recognised 
policy differences between the two coun- 
tries, particularly on economic matters, Dr 
Siracusa also said that Australian policies 
complemented those of the United States 
and could provide a basis for the continua- 
tion of the ‘special relationship’. 


Visit of Western Samoan Head of State 


Following is an address given by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
at a Parliamentary lunch in Canberra on 12 April for the visiting Western Samoan 


Head of State, Malietoa Tanumafili Il: 


Your Highness, on behalf of the Aus- 
tralian people | offer our warmest welcome. 
We are delighted you are in Australia on the 
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first visit by a Western Samoan Head of 
State. | also welcome your Minister for 
Finance, the Hon. Vaovasamanaia Filipo and 
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officials. 

In recent years there has been a notable 
stengthening of relations between Western 
Samoa and Australia. An Australian High 
Commission has been opened in your capital 
ard an Australian Foreign Affairs officer has 
been seconded to the Foreign Affairs unit in 
the Prime Minister’s Department of Western 
Samoa. My own contacts with your Prime 
M nister, Tupuola Efi, have been frequent 
ard close. 

Your Highness, the South Pacific region is 
of high importance to Australia. We are 
determined to live up to our responsibilities 
towards the countries of the region. At the 
same time, South Pacific nations are taking 
the initiative in establishing links with coun- 
tris outside the region. Western Samoa has 
been leading the way in the movement 
among the independent island countries of 
the region towards developing new 
diplomatic and other links with other coun- 
trs and with multilateral organisations. | 
know for example, that Western Samoa 
resently opened in New York a permanent 
mession to the United Nations, the United 
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The Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, welcoming the 
Western Samoan Head of 
State, Malietoa Tanumafili Il 
(left), to a Parliamentary 
Lunch in Canberra on 12 
April 1978 during his visit to 
Australia. 


States and Canada. This is an initiative that 
Australia strongly welcomes. It highlights 
the need for regional co-operation to safe- 
guard and to protect the perceptions and 
viewpoints of the region. 

Your Highness, you can be assured that 
the Australian Government will continue its 
efforts to sustain and extend its relations 
with the countries of the South Pacific, both 
bilaterally and through existing regional 
organisations. This function is an ap- 
propriate occasion to acknowledge the 
valuable and most constructive contribution 
that Tupuola Efi made at the recent Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting in Sydney. Tupuola Efi, as keynote 
speaker on the item ‘Special Problems of 
Small States’, pointed out the constraints on 
economic development commonly shared 
by the island states of the pacific. These in- 
clude a small area and population; heavy 
reliance on external trade; as well as 
transport and communication difficulties. 

Australia is aware of these problems. We 
agree that a regional approach is indispensi- 
ble in tackling them. At the same time, it is 
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essential for the problems of small states to 
attract the attention of larger regional coun- 
tries. As Tupuola Efi pointed out, countries 
in the Asian-Pacific region share many com- 
mon experiences. The problems facing 
villages in India or Malaysia are similar in 
many ways to the problems facing villages in 
Western Samoa. 

The Commonwealth Regional Meeting 
focused attention on the problems of small 
states and a series of productive discussions 
took place. Various important initiatives 
were announced with particular relevance to 
small states. These included the second- 
ment of a Commonwealth Secretariat officer 
to the South Pacific Economic Commission, 
a CHOGRM Regional Consultative Group on 
Trade, and an Australian offer of a loan of 
$180 000 to the Pacific Forum Shipping 
Line, to meet its outstanding requirements 
for working capital. 

Australia’s development assistance pro- 
gram to Western Samoa is substantial. It 
was considerably raised in 1976 when my 
Government increased its aid to the South 
Pacific fourfold. Western Samoa is ap- 
proaching its development tasks in a confi- 
dent spirit of self-reliance, diversifying its 





economic base through further development 
of export industries, and expansion of trade 
in order to increase foreign exchange earn- 
ing and employment opportunities. 

Australia too is mindful of our obligations 
for development in the South Pacific. A 
review has been commissioned by our 
Department of Trade and Resources to ex- 
amine the possibilities for increasing the 
two-way trade between Australia and the 
Pacific island countries. 


Another area of particular importance to 
Western Samoa is fisheries. Australia will 
continue to co-operate closely with Western 
Samoa and the other Pacific Forum coun- 
tries in establishing a South Pacific Regional 
Fisheries Agency. 

Your Highness, we warmly welcome the 
recent steps towards a genuine strengthen- 
ing of relations between our countries. Our 
relationship is based on a mutual friendship 
and a desire to encourage understanding 
between our nations. | hope that there will 
be an early opportunity for a visit to Western 
Samoa by the Australian Foreign Minister. 

May | again welcome you and your party 
to Australia and wish you a happy stay here. 


Australian representation at solar energy 


seminar 


Two Australians delivered papers at the First National Solar Energy Seminar, which com- 
menced in Jeddah, Saudi Arabi on 21 January. 


They were Dr Christopher Horwitz of the 
University of Sydney, and Mr Kevin Chilman 
of Snowside Pty. Ltd., whose firm uses solar 
heat conversion equipment in building 
design. 


A photographic exhibition showing Aus- 
tralian developments in this field, arranged 
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by the Department of Foreign Affairs in con- 
junction with the Australian information Ser- 
vice, was displayed at the Seminar. As the 
major display at the Seminar it contributed 
to the Australian Government's efforts to 
awaken interest overseas in Australian 
achievements in solar energy research and 
application. 
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Prmce Nawaf ibn Abdul Aziz 
left) of Saudi Arabia 
presents the Australian Am- 
passador to Saudi Arabia, Mr 
D. J. Kingsmill, with a che- 
que for $3.5 million to finance 
continued research into solar 
energy at the University of 
Sydney. 


PHILIPPINES 





Philippines election result 


Freliminary results from the 7 April Philippines elections indicate that, as was widely predicted, 
tne Government-created New Society Movement won almost all directly elected seats in the 
new 200-member Interim Batasang Pambansa, or national legislature. In Metro Manila, all 
` twenty-one seats have gone to the Government despite the efforts of the opposition People’s 
Fower movement, headed by gaoled ex-Senator Benigno Aquino. Manila was the only area in 
which the People’s Power movement fielded candidates and the New Society Movement was 
cpposed elsewhere only by candidates who were reportedly either friendly to or allied with it. 
A small number of these candidates are reported to have been successful, but it does not seem 
li<ety that their political influence will be very great. 


The People’s Power movement made 
accusations of vote-rigging against the Gov- 
ernment shortly after the final results were 
released and subsequently lodged a formal 
protest with the Commission on Elections. A 
demonstration in Manila on 9 April which pro- 
tested alleged vote fraud and the ‘death of 
democracy in the Philippines’ was broken up 
by police, who arrested eight opposition 
leaders and over 500 supporters. Although 
the supporters were later released they are to 
b2 charged and tried, on charges of illegal 
assembly, sedition and inciting to sedition, 
and most of the leaders arrested remain in 
gaai. 

Following a Cabinet meeting on 10 April 
the resident announced that the free debate 
alowed during the election campaign had 
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ended and that his Government would 
rigorously enforce the laws on illegal 
assembly and sedition. He claimed that, fol- 
lowing its defeat, the People’s Power move- 
ment had now changed its strategy to 
creation of a revolutionary situation which 
would lead to a full-scale offensive to over- 
throw the Government. He subsequently 
announced that anyone participating in a 
‘noise demonstration’ planned by the 
Opposition for 15 April would be arrested. 

President Marcos is reported to have 
agreed on 16 April to set up a joint Govern- 
ment-Church body to investigate allegations 
of fraud. The apparent exclusion of members 
of the Opposition from this body may, how- 
ever, tend to reduce the authority of its 
findings. 
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‘CHILE 


The Philippines Government has stated 
that the creation of the Interim Batasang Pam- 
bansa, and the holding of elections to it, are 
steps in a process which is designed to return 





the country to full democracy. It is intended 
that the Interim Batasang Pambansa will itself 
give way to a new legislative body in the 
final phase of this development. 


Chile — state of siege and constitutional change 


Chile's state of siege provisions, imposed in 1973 following the overthrow of President 
Salvador Allende and revalidated every six months, were allowed to lapse on 11 March 1978. 
The state of emergency provisions will, however, remain in force and have been 


strengthened. 


Under the state of siege normal constitu- 
tional guarantees were suspended and the 
regime could, among other things, order ar- 
rests, suspend the right of habeas corpus, 
conduct trials as military tribunals and expel 
opponents or send them into rural areas. 

Under the state of emergency a person 
cannot be deprived of his nationality or 
exiled into rural areas but he can be expelled 
or denied re-entry. He cannot be held in- 
definitely by order of the President, the 
Minister of the Interior, or regional 
authorities, but he can be held (on the order 
of the President alone) for a period limited to 
five days in a place other than a gaol. He 
may be heid for a crime affecting the securi- 
ty of the state, but must be charged within 
ten days before a civilian tribunal — with the 
possible exception of offences against the 
gun laws, which could still come before a 
military tribunal. 

Important remaining restrictions, such as 
preventive detention for five days, detention 
for ten days before being charged, limita- 
tions on trade union freedom, and ex- 
pulsion, remain in force by virtue of a decree 
promulgated in August 1977, probably in ex- 
pectation that the state of siege provisions 
would be ended. 

The lifting of the state of siege also in- 
cluded, effective from 3 April 1978, the 
relaxation of the curfew. Some restrictions 
will continue to apply but are now justified 
on economic grounds and are to be defined 
by each military zone commander. 

in subsequent measures President 
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Pinochet announced on 5 April that for 
humane and normalising reasons, pardons 
or permission to leave Chile would be 
granted to all prisoners sentenced by military 
courts for crimes against the security of the 
state. It is not yet clear how this decision will 
be effected and precisely who will be 
released. 

He also announced that the new Con- 
stitution should be ready by 31 December 
1978 and would be submitted to a plebiscite. 
A transitional stage would then begin during ` 
which there would be a parliament whose in- 
itial members would be appointed. A con- 
stitutional tribunal to maintain national 
security would also be established. The arm- 
ed forces and police would remain ‘guaran- 
tors of the just exercise of power’ but there 
would be increased civilian participation and 
collaboration. The President also said that 
there would be greater autonomy for univer- 
sities and community and labour organisa- 
tions. 

President Pinochet attributed the lifting of 
the state of siege to the massive support the 
Government received in the national consul- 
tation of 4 January and in an opinion poll 
conducted in early March, which indicated 
seventy-five per cent support for the 
Government and eighty-one per cent sup- 
port for the President. The Interior Ministry 
said that the state of siege had been lifted 
because ‘the great majority of citizens 
observe and understand the principles of 
order and social tranquility sponsored by the 
Supreme Government.’ 
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: Sia, on 12 April, the entire 
Chilean Cabinet resigned at the request of 
President Pinochet, who then appointed the 
former Comptroller-General, Sr Sergio Fer- 
nandez, as the new Minister for the Interior, 
the most powerful position in the Cabinet. Sr 
Fernandez i is the first civilian Interior Minister 
since the 1973 coup. The Cabinet changes, 
approved by President Pinochet and an- 
nounced on 14 April, saw the replacement of 
three ministers including the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Relations. The new ministers brought 
the number of civilians in the Cabinet to 
eleven, reducing its military members to 
five, in line with President Pinochet's announ- 
cement that civilians would henceforth play a 
much larger role in government, although 
political power would remain in the hands of 
the military. 

-Further to these changes, on 19 April the 
Junta decreed an amnesty for those Chileans 
detained for ali but criminal offences com- 
mitted since the September 1973 coup, who 
have not been charged or convicted, and all 
those sentenced by military courts in that 
period. Those outside Chile who are eligible 
for the amnesty may apply to the Minister of 
the Interior for permission to return. The offi- 
al explanation given for the amnesty was 
tit was made possible by the general calm 
throughout Chile following the lifting of the 
state of siege on 11 March and relaxation of 
the curfew from 3 April. Nevertheless, one 
cannot discard Chile's desire to improve its 
image abroad as a principal factor bringing 
about the recent measures. 

“These developments represent a step 
5 towards the strengthening of the rule of law 
=- in Chile. However, some time must be 
| allowed before the precise effects of the 
lifting of the state of siege can be assessed. 








Prime Minister’s address to 





E \merican National Club 


ia Following is the text of the address of the 
=. Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 

= Malcolm Fraser to the American National 
= Club Dinner in Sydney on 14 April: 


| Those of you here tonight who are avid 
i readers of the financial pages of the press will 
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be aware that there is at the moment quite a 
flurry of international activity. 


On Tuesday, President Carter unveiled his 
plans to attack inflation and promote growth 
in exports. On the same day, Mr Healey, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought 
down a budget described as Britain’s contri- 
bution to boosting world economic recovery. 
President Carter is soon to have discussions 
with Mr Fukuda and other world leaders. At 
the end of May, | and the leaders of a repre- | 
sentative cross-section of other nations will 
attend a special meeting in Jamaica, and the © 
seven countries which attended the summit 
meeting in London last year, will have a fourth 
summit meeting in Bonn in July. 


What has prompted this sudden escalation — 
in international consultation at the highest 
political level? | imagine you can guess the 
answer; the world economy and why it is fail- 
ing to perform as well as we would all like. 
Everywhere countries are facing, to differing 
degrees, the same problems: inflation, which 
in Australia and some other countries has 
come down markedly, but is still too high, 
sharply fluctuating prices, particularly for 
commodities, sluggish rates of growth, and 
unemployment, especially among the young. 


| need hardly remind this audience that all 
these difficulties have been compounded by 
quite dramatic fluctuations in the U.S. dollar 
and other currencies. In the past twelve 
months, for example, the Swiss franc has 
appreciated against the Canadian dollar 
almost fifty per cent. Over the same period, 
the U.S. dollar has depreciated against the 
yen by over twenty per cent. 


The causes of these problems, to the 
extent that they are known, are many and 
complex but they are clearly a world-wide 
phenomenon. The major world economies do 
seem to be staging a tentative recovery but it 
has not been enough so far to reduce the 
numbers of those looking for work. 


It has been estimated that total output 
needs to grow by about five per cent per year 
if unemployment is to start to decline across 
the world. Growth in 1977 was lower than 
this, and will probably fall short of this figure 
again in 1978. Growth in international trade in 
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1977 was also sluggish and the prospect is 
that the same will occur this year. It is in this 
area that both the mighty American economy, 
and our small but highly developed 
Australian economy, have of late been 
sharing some uncomfortable experiences. 

On the one side, we have both felt acute 
social problems — notably high unemploy- 
ment in sensitive sectors. A sharp rise in 
imports from the industrialising countries has 
been a contributor to this. We have both been 
obliged to take the inevitable palliative action 
to protect employment while at the same 
time acknowledging that the carefully 
regulated and co-ordinated reduction of 
barriers to international trade is the best long 
term guarantee of prosperity, of progress — 
and, incidentally, of peace. 

On the other side, both our countries have 
felt the lash of protectionism applied against 
our own exports. On this score, Australia’s ex- 
perience has been more painful, more 
dramatic than America’s. After all, what has 
happened to our exports of agricultural 
products to the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) in recent years is quite extra- 
ordinary. 

Through no fault of our own — indeed 
while in most areas we have been boosting 
our capacity to supply quality food cheaply 
and reliably — we have seen our sales of 
beef, cheese, wheat and fruit to the Com- 
munity plummet. Its purchases of our sugar 
have virtually ceased and, while in 1966 we 
were selling over 60 000 tonnes of butter to 
Europe, last year we were permitted to 
sell the princely amount of one solitary 
tonne. Yet we permit some 4000 tonnes of 
heavily subsidised European cheese to enter 
this country annually. In all, our exports of 
foodstuffs to the European Community over 
the past four years have been reduced by 
over eighty per cent. 

We recognise that the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP) is an integral part of the 
social and political fabric of the European 
Community and no one is seeking to have 
this dismantled. What we do seek, and the 
United States share this objective, is to have 
the more extreme aspects of the CAP modi- 
fied to have alterations made at the margin to 
provide relief to efficient producers. 
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All Australia desires is a reasonable degree 
of access to European markets, and more re- 
straint on the part of the Community in its 
practice of exporting artificially generated 
agricultural surpluses to other markets which 
have previously been supplied by Australia. 
Although Australia’s principal concern with 
EEC trade relates to agricultural products, 
there are problems in other sectors as 
evidenced by the Community’s action to 
restrict imports of steel. 

Last June, the President of the EEC, Mr 
Jenkins, and | agreed that bilateral discus- 
sions would be held to find meaningful solu- 
tions to these problems. We put forward 
specific proposals in October, and talks were 
scheduled for mid-May to hear the Commis- 
sion’s response. This week we were told that 
the Commission was not ready to have such 
talks, that they must be postponed until June 
even though the Commission had had our 
propositions for eight months. 

| recognise it is now impossible to hold the 
discussions on the due date, and that the 
postponement is an inevitable fact. But | find 
it incomprehensible that after eight months, 
the Commission has directed so little atten- 
tion to the matter that they have not yet done 
their homework. 

Now some elements in the Commission are 
apparently suggesting that there be no 
bilateral talks at all, that they be encompassed 
in the general Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
that have been dragging on for some time. 
Such a course is totally unacceptable to 
Australia. | would regard it as a flagrant abro- 
gation of the agreement reached between 
myself and Mr Jenkins less than a year ago. 

What faith can we have in the Community 
when they show such a blatantly self- 
interested attitude as this? When they show 
so little interest and concern in important 
bilateral issues? 

Let me say that concern at the European 
attitude is not confined to Australia and the 
United States. It is one which has come to be 
widely shared, especially among developing 
nations. | 

| well recall that | was one of the very few 
members of the Australian parliament who 
strongly supported Britain’s entry to the EEC 
when this was first mooted in 1961. The 
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Treaty of Rome seemed to offer the real 
prospect of European unity and cohesion, an 
apportunity for Europe to take a constructive 
ale in world affairs. It would be a tragedy if 
these original high hopes were not fulfilled 
rid the European Community continues to be 
imarily a narrow, self-interested trading 
group, seeking to make the rest of the world 
dance to their tune. 

-Let me say that attitude will not survive. It 
annot survive. The world is coming to 
mand a responsible international attitude 
om all nations — not least from the great 
and p powerful EEC. 

In the coming months, Europe will have to 
make a fundamental decision. Are they going 
te use current depressed economic con- 
Gitions as an excuse for refusing to modify 
their trade barriers — or even increasing 
them? Or are they going to decide to move 
tewards freer trading conditions? It augurs 
orly for the success of the Multilateral 
vade Negotiations due soon to recommence, 
“hen in the one International Commodity 
fgreement finalised in the past year — the 
sugar agreement — the EEC resolutely 
refuses to be a member. 

“What confidence can this inspire in the 
aveioping world? 

-Australia has already made its move. Since 
1973 average tariff rate has been reduced 
some thirty per cent, and our use of non- 
tariff barriers is very much less than in the 
reajor trading blocs. 

‘Regrettably, our tariff reductions were 
made unilaterally on our part, without 
eriving any commensurate reductions in 
wde barriers inhibiting our own exports. As a 
esult, we now have little room to manoeuvre 
if reductions, especially when we are 
feci d by the non-tariff barriers which apply to 
much of our exports — a practice which re- 
grettabl y is applied against us both in Europe 
and | in North America. 

The developing countries have also been 
facing more than their share of problems, for 
they too rely heavily on exports of agricultural 
geods and other commodities. What they 
seek is a narrowing of the gaps between 
themselves and the developed countries in 
endamental human needs — in nutrition, 
literacy, life expectancy, education and other 
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public facilities. 

So we have two pressing international 
economic problems which require urgent 
action and reassessment: the slow rate of 
economic growth and the unemployment to 
which this gives rise: and the need to accom- 
modate the developing countries as a grow- 
ing political and economic force in the world. 


Both these problems must be tackled now | : 
-- they can be bypassed no longer and it may 


well be that there are some areas where 
actions On both sets of problems can be com- _ 
bined. That is to say, there are things which ; 
all countries can do jointly that will at one and 
the same time re-structure trading relations 
between the developed and developing 
worlds and assist us to boost world growth. 
Any lasting solution to current world econ- 


omic problems must involve the developing : 


countries. The leaders of the major western 
economies have to re-assess their trading — 


relations with the developing countries 


acknowledging those countries’ need for 
wider access to markets if they are to attain 


greater self-reliance and adopting policies 


which assist the achievement of that end. 

Such a reappraisal is required on grounds 
of justice and equity for we must do more to 
reduce world poverty and want. But such a 
policy would also be in the interests of the de- 
veloped world for in the creation of bigger 
markets in the developing countries lies the 
potential for revitalisation of world trade. 

World markets must be allowed to grow at 
a faster rate for if this fails to occur, there can 
only be increasing bitterness and 
despondency as countries fight over the 
break-up of existing markets. 

If we can succeed in boosting world 
growth and world trade in a non-inflationary 
manner, economic recovery around the world 
will be achieved very much faster. Our fac- 
tories, farms, mines and other enterprises can 
then operate at full capacity again and that 
means the creation of more jobs throughout 
the developed world. 

Various formal discussions and negotia- 
tions held recently on international trade 
problems have not progressed far and unless 
there is a major reassessment by the 
developed nations, forthcoming meetings 
will fare little better. 
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Many world leaders, including President 
Carter, are conscious of the significance of 
these coming discussions and negotiations. 
That is why the next three months will see 
government leaders across the worid 
meeting informally to make sure that all 
avenues are explored in finding practical and 
equitable solutions. 

We Australians are conscious of our 
responsibility to take an active role in this 
process. My talks in Tokyo next week with 
Mr Fukuda are in direct response to the con- 
cerns felt by the Japanese Prime Minister 
and myself on these issues. 

Progress in defining and implementing 
solutions will be neither quick nor painless. 
But | am hopeful that, with a common sense 
of urgency and commitment, solutions can 
be found to the mutual benefit of all trading 
nations. 

Mr President, this is one field in which the 
United States and Australia can and must 
co-operate. It is vital for us both that the 
right solutions be agreed upon without 
further delay. 


Commonwealth Ministerial 
Meeting on the Common 
Fund 


Following is the text of the communique 
issued on 14 April by Commonwealth 
Ministers at the conclusion of their 
meeting in London: 

Commonwealth Ministers from thirty-two 
countries met in London on April 13 and 14 
to review the state of negotiations on the 
common fund, to consider the report of the 
technical group set up by Commonwealth 
heads of government and to have close con- 
sultations at this critical period when re- 
newed efforts are being made to find an ac- 
ceptable basis. for the resumption of the 
negotiations. The Rt. Hon. Edmund Dell, 
British Secretary of State for Trade, was in 
the chair. 
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Ministers congratulated the Chairman and 
members of the Commonwealth Technical 
Group for the expeditious manner in which 
they had discharged their mandate. They 
recognised that the analysis of the technical 
group was helpful to efforts aimed at 
reaching closer accord on the essential 
elements of a common fund. 


Ministers agreed on the importance of 
achieving significant progress in the com- 
mon fund negotiations to the ongoing 
dialogue between developed and developing 
countries seeking the establishment of a 
new international economic order. They 
regretted the delay in establishing the com- 
mon fund to which the international com- 
munity as a whole is committed as well Is 
the slow progress in preparing for the 
negotiation of international commodity 
agreements (ICAs), whose conclusion on a 
broad basis would be facilitated by the 
creating of the common fund. Concern was 
expressed that this situation was not consis- 
tent with declared commitments toward the 
establishment of a new international 
economic order. 

Aware of the crucial importance of com- 
modities in the trade and economic life of 
developed and developing Commonwealth 
countries and the urgency of finding solu- 
tions for the problems involved, they ex- 
pressed determination to work for an early ~ 
resumption of the negotiating conference of 
the common fund and its successful conclu- 
sion. They urged the international communi- 
ty at the same time to renew its efforts 
towards an early establishment of the com- 
mon fund, as a key instrument in attaining 
the agreed objectives of the integrated pro- 
gram for commodities. 

Ministers considered that the time had 
come when the international community 
should move away from the polarised 
‘source’ and ‘pool’ concepts and work 
towards establishing a common fund 
designed to make fullest use of all available 
funds. Ministers recognised that there was 
now greater willingness to consider 
favourably at the appropriate stage in the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) negotiations, pro- 
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posals both for direct government contribu- 
tions to the fund's capital and also deposits 
by ICAs and borrowing as possible sources 
of finance. While the precise mix of some or 
all of these elements would be a matter for 
negotiation, ministers felt that the fund 
should be so structured as to ensure the 
most efficient operation of the common 
fund while recognising the special problems 
of developing countries. 

_ Ministers agreed that measures other than 
buffer stocking played an essential part in 
the implementation of the integrated pro- 
gram for commodities. Ministers accepted 
the possibility of a financial role for the com- 
mon fund in this area as an element in a 
wider international consensus on the objec- 
tives and structure of the fund. Ministers 
agreed that any such role would need to be 
precisely defined, taking account of existing 
international activity in support of other 
measures, and should appropriately reflect 
the collective interests of commodity pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

- Ministers agreed that the negotiations on 
the common fund should take account, as 
appropriate, of the interests and problems of 
developing importing countries, particularly 
the least developed and most seriously af- 
(ated among them, including island and 
land-locked economies and those lacking in 
natural resources. 

< Ministers agreed that the organisation, 
management and voting structure of the 
fund would have to be determined in the 
light of decisions on its scope and financial 
structure, taking into account the character 
of the fund as an institution intended to con- 
tribute to the attainment of the objectives of 
a new international economic order. 

- Ministers expressed satisfaction with the 
sacussion of the issues that the customary 
style of Commonweaith consultations had 
made possible. They felt that in view of the 
Kingston Commonwealth initiative and the 
large Commonwealth interest in commodity 
trade, Commonwealth involvement in the 
commodity i issue must continue until there is 
a satisfactory outcome. They agreed that it 
would be beneficial for their discussions to 
resume during the U.N. negotiating con- 
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ference and requested the Secretary- 
General to arrange for Commonwealth con- 
sultations to be held during the resumed 
negotiations. 


Joint immigration 
communique 


The following joint communique was re- 
leased at a media briefing in Wellington | 
on 31 March at the conclusion of a Minis- _ 
terial immigration Conference: i 


The Australian Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. Michael MacKellar, 
and the New Zealand Minister of Immigration, 
the Hon. Frank Gill, conferred today on a — 
range of matters of common interest. i 

Dominating the discussion were present 
trans-Tasman travel arrangements. The- 
Ministers confirmed that present arrange- 


ments would not be disturbed. However the- 


two Governments would co-operate through _ 
their respective departments in a close, con- 


tinuing assessment of whether those arrange- 


ments are being abused in any way by sus- 
pected criminals, illegal immigrants, and | 
visitors intending to overstay. E 

Ministers recalled that the present arrange- 
ments which were negotiated in the early- 
1920s have stood the test of time very well 
and there would need to be compelling 
reasons before any change would be contem- 
plated. 

Immigration officers from the two countries 
would co-operate in reviews of immigration 
and travel legislation to encourage as much 
similarity as national policies and circum- 
stances would permit. The feasibility of co- 
ordinating the input of immigration informa- 
tion into a computer-based link between. the 
two countries would be studied. 


The Ministers said that to give weight to e- 
these investigations arrangements would be 
made for senior officers to be exchanged to ©- 


work at senior policy and operational levels. 

In the course of their discussions Ministers 
reviewed the growing world problem of 
refugees and exchanged views on the 
handling of refugee intakes. Ministers under- - 
lined that the problem basically had two 
parts, first of finding cash and resources to 


facilitate movement and resettlement and 
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secondly, in stopping the creation of refugee 
situations. All governments throughout the 
world had an obligation to act firmly and 
responsibly in both those areas. 

As further evidence of the effort towards 
co-ordination the Australian Minister, Mr 
MacKellar, would consult his State colleagues 
on the possibility of the New Zealand Minister 
joining the regular Commonwealth-State 
Conferences on Immigration and Ethnic 
- Affairs, Policies and Problems. 

Ministers exchanged views on the need to 
give practical support to the aspirations of 
ethnic groups in the recognition and support 
of diverse cultural values. The urgent need to 
provide English language training to non- 
English speaking newcomers was discussed. 

Ministers recognised that immigration con- 
trol was a fundamental tool in population 
planning policies and in the complementing 
of the national bank of skills. They agreed to 
exchange information on demographic 
studies and policy planning. Ministers 
reviewed existing and predictable sources of 
immigration and particularly noted the large 
exchange of New Zealand and Australian 
residents as settlers in the other’s country. 

Ministers reviewed schemes in both 
countries for the settlement of immigrants 
and exchanged views on techniques of 
English language instruction and on other 
ways of acknowledging and fostering cultural 
traditions. 


Committee on Australia’s 
Relations with the Third 
World 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, issued the following 
statement on 6 April: 

The Government has established a high- 
level Committee to examine the wide range 
of issues involved in Australia’s relations 
with the developing countries of the Third 
World and to identify policy options for 
Australia’s approach to this group of states 
in the future. 

The Prime Minister said the decision re- 
flected the Government's awareness that the 
concerted approach of Third World develop- 
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ing countries to global issues — such as food, 
energy and the conditions for international 
economic growth — represented an increas- 
ingly important factor in international rela- 
tions. 

The issues raised critical political, economic 
and moral questions. A growing inter- 
dependence between states, an increasing 
urgency attaching to the global problems and 
the need for co-operative solutions compelled 
attention to the character of Australia’s 
relationship with the Third World. 

Australia had always paid close attention to 
its bilateral relations with Third World 
countries and to the particular issues 
involving them. But the Government believed 
that recent developments required a more co- 
ordinated and comprehensive approach — 
one which recognised the existence of the 
Third World as a collective entity and took full 
account of the political significance and com- 
plexity of many of the issues which 
concerned it. 

The membership of the Committee, which 
would be headed by Professor Owen Harries, 
of the University of New South Wales, had 
been selected to reflect the breadth of the 
Australian interests, both within government 
and in the community generally, which were 
involved in our relations with the Third World. 

The group of eminent people who had 
agreed to serve on the Committee were: 
Associate Professor Owen Harries, of the 
School of Political Science, University of New 
South Wales (Chairman). 

Mr E. K. Fisk, Professorial Fellow, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Research School of 
Pacific Studies, | Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

Mr Peter Nolan, Secretary of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions, Melbourne. 

Dr Brian Scott, Group Managing Director, W. 
D. Scott & Co, Pty. Ltd., Management Con- 
sultants, Sydney. 

Mr J. A. Uhrig, Managing Director, Simpson 
Pope Ltd., Adelaide. 

Mr J. T. Smith, of Canberra, formerly Minister 
(Commercial), Australian Embassy, 
Washington. 

Mr J. D. Moore, First Assistant Secretary, 
Overseas Economic Relations Division, 
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epartment of the Treasury, Canberra. 
“ir Neil Mcinnes, Deputy Director-General 
Economic and Financial), Office of National 
Assessments, Canberra. 
Ar A. R. Parsons, First Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
The Committee would consult widely 
among the public, government departments 
and agencies, academic bodies and other 
terested organisations. The Government 
oped that the Committee would report to it 













fisit by the Vice-President 
of the United States 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
lan Sinclair, announced on 19 April that the 
United States Vice-President, Mr Walter 
Mondale, would visit Australia from 7 to 9 
May. 
< The visit was originally planned for 10 to 11 
April, but was postponed because Mr 
Mondale had to be in Washington because 
aonsideration of the second Panama Canal 
Treaty was coming up in the Senate. 
| Ir announcing the revised dates Mr Sinclair 
said that Vice-President Mondale would be 
warmly welcomed in Australia as the 
personal representative of President Carter. 







Demonstration at French 
Consulate-General i in 






The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Wr jan Sinclair, on 21 April condemned 
tae actions of demonstrators who intruded on 
ae offices of the French Consulate-General in 
Melbourne. Protesting against the alleged ex- 
dlosion by France of a neutron bomb in the 
Pacific, demonstrators inflicted material 
damage to the offices and burnt a French flag. 

‘it can be understood that individuals and 
te Government hold strong views concern- 










and violence as ‘expressions of those views 
ére to be totally deplored,’ Mr Sinclair said. 








‘There are well established ways for voicing — ee 


protest in a democracy like Australia, and acts 
of -hooliganism are not among them,’ Mro 
Sinclair said. The burning of the flag of a 
friendly country, he added, was a particularly — 
odious gesture. 


Visit to the People’s 
Republic of China by the 
Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, the Rt. Hon. 
Phillip Lynch 


The Minister for Industry and Commerce, Mr _ 
Phillip Lynch, arrived in Peking on 25 April 
from Canton at the commencement of an of- 
ficial visit to the People’s Republic of China. — 

Mr Lynch expressed his pleasure at being — 


in China and emphasised the importance _ 


which he attached to his visit. Mr Lynch said 
that his visit to China followed that by the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, in 1976 and reflected the understan- 
ding between the two Governments that 
high level contacts were an essential ele- 
ment in the vitally important process of iden- 
tifying common interests. 

Substantial progress was made in 1977, | 


particularly through direct communication — 


between Prime Minister Fraser and Premier 


Hua Kuo-feng and the visit to Australia ofa — 


delegation from the Chinese National Peo- - 
ple’s Congress led by Vice-Chairman Ulanfu. 

Mr Lynch noted that his visit comes at a | 
time when China is embarking upon a 
modernisation program designed to put it in 
the front ranks of the world economies by 


the turn of the century. The program recent- _ 


ly presented at the Fifth National People’s | 
Congress by Premier Hua provided a com- 
prehensive assessment of China’s economic 
aims, including its agricultural and industrial 
targets up to the end of 1985. In the context 
of these objectives China is planning a pro- 
gram of scientific and technical development 
and increased exchanges with other coun- 
tries. Australia and China have already 
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established a close co-operation and under- 
standing. 

During his visit the Minister will have 
broad ranging talks with Chinese leaders on 
political relationships and world economic 
conditions. Mr Lynch will also have detailed 
discussions with Chinese leaders about 
aspects of their development program. Mr 
Lynch will seek to develop further co- 
operation between the two countries par- 
ticularly in the area of trade and technology 
exchange. 

In 1977 China was Australia’s fifth largest 
export market and Australia was among 
China’s five largest trading partners. The 
largest components of Australian exports 
are wheat and sugar but there have been in- 
creasing sales of iron and steel products and 
manufactured items. 

The Minister will also discuss Australian 
Government plans for increased cultural ex- 
changes. 

In Peking Mr Lynch will be meeting with 
Members of the State Council including a 
Senior Vice-Premier, the State Planning 
Commission and the Ministries responsible 
for Commerce, Foreign Trade, Finance and 
Metallurgy. 

While he is in China the Minister will see at 
first hand examples of China’s industry and 
agriculture. He will visit Shanghai, one of 
China's major industrial centres, where he 
will see aspects of Chinese industry and 
agriculture, and Canton, where he will visit 
the Trade Fair. 


Visit of Minister for Special 
Trade Representations 


The Minister for Special Trade Repre- 
sentations and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Trade and Resources, Mr R. 
V. Garland, issued the following state- 
ment on 3 April: 


The Minister for Special Trade Represen- 
tations and Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Trade and Resources, Mr R. V. Garland, 
is to visit North America and the major 
capitals of western Europe. The Minister 
leaves Australia on Tuesday 4 April and will 
be overseas for some four weeks. 
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Mr Garland said that the visit was planned 
around a major round of discussions he was 
to hold with member states of the European 
Economic Community (EEC). These would 
be the third in a series of ministerial-level 
discussions held with the Community since 
the creation of the Special Trade Represen- 
tations portfolio last July. The Government 
had already placed before the Community a 
number of specific proposals covering 
Australia’s major trading problems with the 
EEC. These proposals relate in particular to 
means of improving access to EEC markets 
and of ameliorating the effects on Australia 
of EEC practices of disposing of heavily- 
subsidised agricultural products in third 
markets. 

The Minister noted that the EEC’s trading 
policies, which had grown progressively 
more harmful, had led to a distortion in the 
bilateral trading relationship to Australia’s 
disadvantage; and the Government had 
determined that ways must be found to 
redress the imbalance. | 

The Government felt that the proposals it 
had made to the Community represented a 
practical and realistic attempt to find accep- 
table solutions to present problems. 

Mr Garland said that during his visit he 
would wish to review with each of the 
member states each of the Australian pro- 
posals before proceeding to Brussels for 
detailed discussions with the EEC Commis- 
sion. 7 

‘Australia looked for a meaningful and 
constructive approach from the Community. 
The objective should be to place the future 
trading and economic relationship on a 
firmer and more mutually beneficial basis.’ 

In the light of the EEC response, the 
Minister would be making firm proposals to 
his ministerial colleagues on the future con- 
duct of the discussions with the Community. 

In addition to his discussions in Brussels 
and other EEC capitals Mr Garland will be 
calling at Geneva to review with delegations 
there, progress in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN). The Minister noted in 
this regard that the timing of the visit was 
fortunate. There were to be discussions in 
Geneva on 10 April between most of the 
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Majors’ in the MTN round with a view to 
assessing progress to date and of determin- 
img the future course of the negotiations. 
mong those who will be in Geneva at that 
time will be Ambassador Strauss, the United 
states Special Trade Representative: Mr 
‘“wbuhiko Ushiba, the Minister for External 
=conomic Affairs in the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and Mr Haferkamp, the EEC Commis- 
söner for External Relations. 

~The Minister noted that he would be 
travelling to Europe via the United States. 
Tre purpose was two-fold. Firstly he would 
discussing a range of trading matters (in- 
cuding the MTN) with Congressional 
leaders and administration officials in 
Mashington. Secondly he would be calling 
on the United Nations Secretariat in New 
York and holding discussions with represen- 
ztives of developing countries on interna- 
tional economic relations affecting the third 
orld. An important topic will be the pro- 
posal for a common fund to finance buffer 
stocks and other measures affecting com- 
sodity exports of many developing coun- 





























Mr Garland said that he would be discuss- 
ig these issues as well with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Conference 





_ Discussions on the common fund will also 
be held in London, where the Minister is to 
attend a meeting of ministers of Com- 

sonwealth countries to consider a report 
pe pared by a group of experts on the 
_ feasibilitv of a common fund. 

This meeting in London will provide the 

fist opportunity for Australia to outline to 
“her Commonwealth Governments as a 
“role the evolution of its policy toward the 
cemmon fund. Mr Garland recalled in this 
regard that at the recent meeting of regional 
Commonwealth leaders in Sydney the Prime 
Nanister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, had 
stated that Australia recognised that direct 
vernment subscriptions should constitute 
pert of the resources of the fund, and that 
tre fund could have a role to play in 
“sasures other than the financing of buffer 
stocks in stabilising the export earnings of 
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developing countries. 

Mr Garland observed that this concern to 
stabilise earnings from international com- 
modity trade and to liberalise the conditions 
under which such trade took place was one 
which Australia shared in common with the 
great bulk of the developing world. 


Parliamentary statement on 
‘Croatian Embassy’ 


Following is the text of a statement by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, in Parliament on 
5 April 1978: 

| wish to make clear the Government's 
position with respect to the creation of — 
establishments, institutions or organisations 
which can, because of the diplomatic ter- 
minology used, result in substantial dif- 
ficulties in Australia’s relations with other 
countries and impede the operations of 
Australia’s foreign policy, the effective con- 
trol of which is vital to the wellbeing of the | 
nation. 

This is particularly so when such an estab- 
lishment is referred to as an ‘embassy’. 
Australia is a party to the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations. That convention in 
Article 22 — which has the force of law in 
Australia — imposes on Australia a special 
duty to prevent any impairment of the 
dignity of a diplomatic mission accredited to 
this country. It is not a matter which can be 
dealt with in any sense of compromise. It is a 
matter of our international obligations. | 
need hardly add that this would not apply to 
such establishments as the so-called 
‘Aboriginal Embassy’ as it did not affect the 
standing of any other nation with which 
Australia has diplomatic relations. 

It has not been necessary in the past to 
treat this matter as one for legislative action. 
However, this has now become necessary 
because of the establishment in Canberra 
late last year of a so-called ‘Croatian 
Embassy’. 

it is because the establishment of the so- 
called ‘embassy’ has had important ramifica- 
tions for Australia — ramifications with 
respect to the Vienna Convention, Aus- 
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tralia’s responsibilities under it, the effective 
operation of Australia’s foreign policy, and 
our longstanding relations with a universally 
recognised nation, namely Yugoslavia — that 
the Government now feels it necessary to 
consider legislation to put an end to this 
anomaly and to guard against any recur- 
rence. 

| therefore wish to set out the Govern- 
ment’s position with regard to this matter. 
The so-called ‘Croatian Embassy’ has been 
set up in Canberra by certain persons who 
may or may not be fully aware of the serious 
implications of their actions, which impede 
the correct and orderly conduct of Australia's 
international relations, for which | am directly 
responsible. It is therefore necessary that | 
now make clear to this House beyond any 
possibility of doubt the Government's views 
and intentions on this matter. These are in 
short that an establishment such as the so- 
called ‘Croatian Embassy’ is damaging to the 
national interest and that such an establish- 
ment cannot therefore be tolerated. 

Yugoslavia acceded to independence in 
the context of the post-World War One set- 
tlement, to which Australia was a party. Aus- 
tralia has longstanding and friendly relations 
with that country. By mutual agreement 
many people from Yugoslavia have settled in 
Australia. This has strengthened our ties. We 
respect Yugoslavia’s sovereignty. The 
Government cannot therefore view with in- 
difference an attempt to establish and main- 
tain on Australian territory any organisation 
which not only is openly dedicated to the 
destruction of a state in friendly relations with 
Australia but which also arrogates to itself an 
unacceptable title and status which could in 
turn disrupt the orderly conduct of Australia’s 
relations with another universally recognised 
member of the international community. This 
could clearly have a substantial adverse ef- 
fect on our international standing, the con- 
duct of Australia’s foreign policy and our 
national interest, thus affecting all 
Australians. 

It can scarcely be maintained that the set- 
ting up of a so-called ‘Croatian Embassy’ is 
not an impairment of the dignity of the dip- 
lomatic mission which in law, and in fact, 
represents Yugoslavia in this country. 
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it is of no less concern that the un- 
authorised establishment of this so-called 
‘embassy’ interferes with the exercise of the 
executive power of the Commonwealth to 
conduct Australia’s international relations. 

The Government is thus deeply concerned 
lest other minority groups may be inspired by 
the continued existence of the self-styled 
‘Croatian Embassy’ to believe that they, too, 
may similarly interfere in and jeopardise 
Australia’s relations with sovereign states. 

Furthermore, it has been a longstanding 
policy of Australian Governments to oppose 
the importation into Australia of alien political 
and racial feuds. The Government is also con- 
cerned about the aggravation of tension 
between certain ethnic groups. 

At this stage let me make it quite clear that 
it is not in any way the Government's wish to 
discriminate against the Croatian community 
or to stop, or hinder, members of that com- 
munity forming their own groups and clubs 
where these are not aimed at a state and 
Government with which Australia has normal 
diplomatic relations. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Croatian community in Australia 
has shown, by its contribution to the 
development of Australian society and cul- ` 
ture, a strong loyalty and commitment to its 
new homeland. It is an affront to this loyalty 
and commitment that a so-called ‘Croatian 
Embassy’ should purport to represent them. 
The proper international representative of the 
interests of Australians of Croatian, as of 
other origins, is the Australian Government 
and no one else. 

The only course of action for the authors of 
this enterprise is for them to abandon it forth- 
with, and revert to the means by which dis- 
sent may be peacefully asserted within the 
law as it prevails in our society. In order to 
leave no doubt of the seriousness with which 
this matter is being regarded, and consistent 
with the provisions of Article 22 of the Vienna 
Convention, | wish to inform the House that 
Government will introduce legislation 
specifically prohibiting institutions or bodies 
falsely representing themselves as diplo- 
matic, consular or other official missions of 
another country or part of another country. 

Such action is essential not only to remove 
the anomaly which has already been created, 
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bur lest the practice of establishing so-called 
‘embassies’ be extended thus jecparcising 
Avstralia’s foreign relations and national in- 
ast. The Government does not believe 
=t the Australian community would sup- 
pot the establishment of organisations so 

viously to the detriment of this nation. 


\ Psit of President Scheel 


e The Prime Minister, the Rt Hon. 
_ Malcolm Fraser, released the following 
statement on 6 April: 
“he President of the Federal Republic of 
= Germany, Mr Walter Scheel, will make a 
_ 5tete visit to Australia in October. He will be 
i aczompanied by his wife, Dr Mildred Scheel. 
“be Prime Minister said today that 
esident Scheel’s visit to Australia would be 
he first by a Head of State of the Federal 
+ Reoublic of Germany. The Australian Govern- 
+ ment warmly welcomed the visit, which 
= would mark a further stage in the 
lopment of closer relations between the 
countries, and provide a further oppor- 
y for discussions on a range of important 
eteral and international matters of interest 
Soth countries. 
“he Prime Minister noted that there had 
a Significant increase in the number of 
level visits between the two countries in 
ant times. This was a trend which he 
wecomed. 
e recalled with pleasure his own visit to 
| Bonni in June 1977. 








- Torres Strait — 
: resumed treaty negotiations 


‘The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
= the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and the Papua 
-. New Guinea Minister for Foreign Affairs and 

© Trede, the Hon. N. Ebia Olewale, an- 
~~ ncunced on 14 April that they would meet in 
_. Sydney from 26 to 28 April for resumed 
<- negotiations on maritime boundaries be- 
`> tween their two countries and all other 
-= issues relating to Torres Strait. 

The two Foreign Ministers recalled that 
<> dwing their meeting in Port Moresby in early 
=- Feæruary it had been agreed that, after a 

g ahi of suspension during the time of the 





















Papua New Guinea and Australian elections 
in 1977, both Governments considered that 
it was now appropriate for substantive 
negotiations to be resumed. 

The two Ministers said that in their joint 
statement of 10 February 1978 they had reaf- 
firmed the intention of both their Govern- 
ments to reach an equitable and permanent 
settlement and had agreed that the negotia- 
tions would be pursued in the spirit of the 
joint communique issued by the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, and the Papua 
New Guinea Prime Minister, Mr Somare, on 
11 February 1977. Both Governments were 
determined and confident that outstanding 
issues could and would be resolved through 
a continued process of bilateral negotiations 
which, as hitherto, would be pursued in a 
spirit of amity and co-operation. 


Negotiations between 
Australia and Papua New 
Guinea on the Torres Strait 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and the Papua 
New Guinea Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr N. Ebia Olewale, said on 29 April 
that they had met for resumed negotiations 
on maritime boundaries between their two 
countries and on other issues relating to the 
Torres Strait. 

These negotiations had been held in 
Sydney from 26 to 29 April. 

The Ministers had conducted an extensive 
review of the issues to be settled, and had 
considered a number of detailed proposals 
which could form part of an eventual treaty 
settlement. They said their discussions, 
which had been useful and constructive, 
represented another step forward in the pro- 
cess of their bilateral negotiations. Con- 
siderable progress had been made, and the 
two Ministers had decided that it would now 
be appropriate to report to their Govern- 
ments on their discussions. 

The two Ministers said that they had also 
agreed to meet again in the near future, at a 
date to be fixed, to carry the negotiations 
forward. 
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Australian 
representation 
overseas 


April 

11 SWAZILAND 
Mr K. R. Douglas-Scott presented his 
credentials as High Commissioner 


13 BRAZIL 
Mr R. J. Schneemann presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 


27 ÍRAN 
Mr M. L. Johnston presented his cre- 
dentials as Ambassador 


Foreign 
representation 
in Australia 


April 

27(1) CHILE 
His Excellency Mr Jorge Valdovinos 
Fernandez presented his credentials as 
Ambassador 


27(2) POLAND 
His Excellency Mr Ryszard Frackiewicz 
presented his credentials as Ambas- 
sador 


Letters to the Editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should 
be brief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
and signature of the author. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 

Record (AFAR) 

This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on international Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is a 
monthly publication of the Australian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. Articles 
and information in the journal may be 
reproduced, except for commercial purposes 
and excepi where it is | 


Inquiries about AFAR should be sent to: The 
Editor, Australian - Foreign Affairs Record, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2600, Australia. 


Other publications 


Other publications prepared by the 
Department about Australia’s foreign 
relations may be purchased from Australian 
Government bookshops or through: Mail 


Order Sales, Australian Government Publish- 


ing Service, P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 
2600 Australia. 


Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign 
Affairs 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 

Vol. 1 (1937-1938), Vol. H (1939) 

Select Documents on International Affairs 

Australian Treaty Series 

Outline series on countries 

Background series on selected subjects 

Statements on Foreign Policy Selected 
statements by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Publications on aid: 
Annual Report: Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (formerly Agency) 
Australia’s Official Development Assistance 
to Developing Countries (annually) 
Budget Paper No.8 
Other information on overseas aid is 
available from: Information Section, Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Bureau, P.O. 
Box 887, Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 Australia. 
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Special Session on Disarmament in New York on 5 June. An article on this Special Session will appear 
in the July issue of AFAR. 
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UNITED STATES 





United States development 


assistance policies 


Although President Carters Administration has repeatedly expressed the 
importance of United States relations with the developing world, there are some 
doubts that the Administration will be able to achieve the goals it has set itself in 
development assistance. High levels of aid in absolute terms seem likely to continue 
but domestic constraints may limit the rapid increase in aid that may have been 
expected from early Administration statements. 


The theme of the importance of United 
States relations with the developing world 
has received considerable attention in 
development-assistance review studies 
undertaken by a United States Government 
inter-agency group, the Development 
Co-ordination Committee (DCC) and an 
independent body, the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 


In a number of statements . President 
Carter and other Administration officials 
have attached paramount importance to the 
increasing economic interdependence of the 
United States and the developing countries, 
particularly in trade and investment. It has 
been noted that non-oil-producing develop- 
ing countries purchased twenty-four percent 
of total United States merchandise exports 
and sold to the United States twenty-three 
percent of its merchandise imports in 1976, 
as well as accounting for about thirty-seven 
percent of United States net direct invest- 
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ment earnings overseas. It has also been 
stressed that developing countries supply 
the United States with substantial amounts 
of critical raw materials, especially oil. 


Administration officials have noted, fur- 
thermore, that this interdependence is not 
limited to economic relationships and that 
there are a number of global. problems such 
as economic instability, population growth, 
adequate food and energy production, en- 
vironmental deterioration, nuclear prolifera- 
tion, terrorism, and the spread of narcotics, 
which will require the co-operation of the 
developing countries in progress towards 
solutions. it has also been suggested that 
the developing countries are important to 
the United States for political and security 
reasons and that, for example, their assist- 
ance will be vital in resolving conflicts in the 
Middle East and Africa. The interest of the 
United States in alleviating sickness, hunger 
and deprivation in the low-income develop- 
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"g countries has also been referred to by 
Aciministration officials. 





view of development policies 
The early indications were that the Carter 
Administration intended to be more forth- 
ceming on the north-south dialogue. In July 
| “77 Policy Review Memorandum (PRM) 8 
o was taken by the Administration's Policy 
= Review Committee. This memorandum 
erdorsed the following general recommen- 
ztions: that the Administration should 
increase significantly the level of its 
evelopment assistance; that it should seek 
ee the developing countries through 


























financial institutions and 
reasing sschnology transfer; that it should 
develop the common-fund mechanism 
proposal; and that it should undertake long- 
n studies on such issues as population 
or owth and food reserves. 


n particular, the Carter Administration 
“ine dicated that it considered development 
asaistance to be among the most important 
1 effective instruments for promoting 
= @@anomic development because it 
=O addressed problems of development 
| diractiy, it supported an open international 
ec: nemy and it had been effective in the 
-past in contributing to the growth and well- 
- beng of developing countries. 


The decisions resulting from the extensive 
<- review of United States development assist- 
© ance by the Development Co-ordination 
= Cemmittee, have been reflected in recent 
testimony by Administration officials before 

= Congress on the Administration's 1979 

- financial year development assistance 
program. The principal decision taken by 

_ President Carter was to confirm that the 

= bileteral development assistance program of 
_ the United States should continue to focus 
en serving the basic human needs of the 
poer majority in the low-income developing 
Countries. The program would also provide 
== Support for infrastructure projects in middle- 
D income developing countries which would 
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benefit the poor provided the governments 
of these countries also committed resources 
to such projects. 


President Carter's decision was broadly 
consistent with the existing 1973 ‘new 
directions’ legislation. This legislation was 
consolidated and expanded in legislation 
drafted by the late Senator Humphrey and 


recently introduced in Congress. His bill — 


proposed that United States bilateral 
development assistance ‘be increasingly 
concentrated in countries that will make the 
most effective use of such assistance to help 
satisfy basic human needs through equitable 


growth’. As a result it was proposed that 


United States development assistance pro- 
grams should focus on food production and 
nutrition, rural development and generation 
of gainful employment, population planning 
and health, environment and natural 
resources, and education, development — 
administration and human resources 
development. 


This association of basic human needs 
with growth-with-equity also appeared to be 
accepted by the Administration in its 
development assistance strategy. The 
Development Co-ordination Committee, for 
example, referred to a basic-human-needs 
development strategy as a further evolution 
of the growth-with-equity approach by com- 
bining growth, labour-intensive and 
redistributive features with an explicit con- 
cern for the provision of goods and services 
essential for meeting the basic needs of the 
poor majority. 


Despite President Carter’s decision to 
confirm that a basic-human-needs strategy 
should continue to provide the framework 
for United States’ development assistance, 
and the strong support for this position in 
Congress, the emphasis on this approach is 
not shared in all sections of the Administra- 
tion and has its critics among development 
economists. In the Brookings Institution 
study, it was contended that a basic-human- 
neeFs approach to development assistance 
should be considered as only a shift in em- 
phasis from a growth-oriented development 
strategy. 
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A small boy in Riobambu, Ecuador, fills his water 
pot from a new water pump provided under the 
United States CARE assistance program. The 
pump provides water for the whole community. 
(U.S. International Communication Agency 
photo) 


lt was also pointed out that a shift in em- 
phasis in development assistance programs 
towards the poor will frequently require in- 
ternal reforms that many developing country 
governments will not be willing to under- 
take, and that programs to expand the 
delivery of services for the direct satisfaction 
of basic human needs, as opposed to those 
which do so by raising incomes and increas- 
ing employment, utilise resources that could 
be employed in more immediately produc- 
tive uses. Other problems identified from the 
perspective of the developing countries with 
a basic-human-needs development strategy 
are: that this approach could be used as a 
rationale for developed countries to reduce 
their foreign assistance disbursements; and 
that it could be considered as being in con- 
flict with north-south objectives. From the 
point of view of the United States, it has 
been contended that such a development 
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strategy could adversely affect other United 
States’ foreign policy objectives by alienat- 
ing the political elites of many developing 
countries by insisting on some redistribution 
of wealth away from this group. 


The Carter Administration’s development 
assistance review also recognised that the 
interests and needs of the developing coun- 
tries vary considerably and that different 
responses are required of the United States. 
The development instruments at its disposal 
in this regard include private capital flows, 
technology transfers, non-concessional 
financial assistance (Export-Import Bank 
credits), the hard-loan windows of the 
World Bank and the regional development 
banks, concessional economic assistance 
through both bilateral and multilateral chan- 
nels (bilateral economic aid, security suppor- 
ting assistance, Public Law (PL) 480 food 
aid, and multilateral concessional assistance 
via the soft-loan windows of the interna- 
tional deyelopment banks and the United 
Nations development organisations), grant 
military assistance (MAP) and foreign 
military sales (FMS) credits. 


Human rights 

The development assistance review con- 
firmed that the Carter Administration would 
be continuing to look for ways of improving 
the human rights situation in developing 
countries by integrating such considerations 
into decisions on bilateral and multilateral 
development assistance programs. Formal 
inter-agency machinery to implement this 
policy has been established, and the human 
rights situation in recipient countries will be 
closely considered when decisions are taken 
on bilateral development assistance, security 
supporting assistance and PL 480 food aid, 
as well as development assistance chan- 
nelled through the banks. In making 
assessments on human rights, the primary 
focus of the Administration has continued to 
be on ‘governmental violations of the 
integrity of the person’, i.e. torture, arbitrary 
arrest or imprisonment, or cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. It 
would be misleading, however, to suggest 
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-that this approach is at the expense of the 
sciali and economic aspects of human 
ic¢hts, the second category mentioned by 
ecretary of State, Cyrus Vance, in his 
human rights policy statement of 30 April 
dart year. Indeed, specific provision has been 
. made in the current foreign assistance 
oo. aroropriations legislation for United States 
-bilateral and multilateral development assist- 
. ame to be continued in cases when a 
= &@untry has a poor human rights record, if 
- > the basic human needs of the poor majority 
_ weuld be adversely affected by a reduction 
in aid. 


‘tis important to distinguish between the 
- aporoach of the Administration and Con- 
gress on the human rights question in regard 
_ to he international financial institutions. The 






















>- Aeministration considers the international 
pete financial institutions can be used to further 
o h iman rights, particularly by seeking delays 
= in- consideration of loan proposals to 
coantries in which there are serious and 
coasistent violations of human rights, by 
= opəosing loans to such countries if they 
-come to a vote unless recent progress has 
been made on human rights, and by propos- 
ing to the management of the international 
development banks that loans should be 
< -= channelled to countries with good human 
- rgłts records and away from those with 
poer records. The Administration can be 
expected to continue to push these 
3 proposals. It strongly opposed, however, 
- the position adopted by some members of 
Congress that there should be an unqualified 
_pronibition of the use of United States’ con- 
` tributions to the international development 
barks for loans to specified countries (and 

for specified commodities). 
























hic Administration 
= The main initiatives on United States’ 
o development assistance in recent years have 
corme from Congress and, in keeping with 
this background, it was Congress rather 
thasa the Carter Administration which 
“recently put forward proposals to streamline 
the administration of development assist- 
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ance in the International Development Co- 
operation Act of 1978. The draft legislation, 
which was largely prepared under the 
auspices of the late Senator Humphrey, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a new agency 
to be headed by a Cabinet level official 
responsible for all United States’ develop- 
ment assistance programs. The legislation 
proposed that this new agency, the Interna- 
tional Development Co-operation Adminis- 
tration replace the Agency for International 
Development {AID) and assume responsi- 
bility from other Departments for other 
aspects of United States development 
assistance. The Treasury would, however, 
retain responsibility for the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). It also proposed that 
an International Development Institute be 
established to co-ordinate public and private 
volunteer organisations, and that the Peace 
Corps should be transferred to this body. 
Additionally, the bill would modernise the 
1961 Foreign Assistance Act. The Adminis- 
tration indicated some problems that it had 
with the Humphrey bill, particularly its view 
that the State Department should remain 
responsible for the United Nations special- 
ised agencies, but it was believed likely to 
support the general thrust of the legislation. 
The original draft legislation was consistent 
with President Carter’s general approach to 
government reorganisation. The Develop- 
ment Co-ordination Committee review also 
recognised the need to improve the effi- 
ciency of AID and the effectiveness of the 
bilateral development assistance program. 


In April 1978 AID Administrator, Governor 
Gilligan, wrote to the Chairman of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations conveying President Carter's 
decision to strengthen the role of AID in 
co-ordinating United States development 
assistance through the creation of a new 
Foreign Assistance Agency. The President's 
decision would substantially meet the goal 
of the Humphrey legislation in replacing AID 
and increasing the efficiency of aid adminis- 
tration. However, the existing AID would 
essentially be retained with an increased 
mandate, in the President's proposed 
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International Development Co-ordinating 
Administration. 

The proposal would designate the AID 
Administrator as the President's principal 
adviser on development assistance and also 
as his principal spokesman to Congress on 
the subject, to promote better co-ordination 
between Congress and the Administration. 
Additionally the Administrator would have a 
voice in economic decisions affecting 
developing countries to ensure that the 
development impact of all decisions is suffi- 
ciently considered. 

The Administrator would also prepare an 
annual aid policy statement relating the 
development assistance program to United 
States goals and to other United States 
policies affecting developing countries. 
When approved by the President the state- 
ment would provide policy guidelines to all 
agencies concerned with assistance 
programs and also provide the basis for the 
Administration’s requests to Congress for 
funding development assistance programs. 


Governor Gilligan's letter said that the 
Treasury would retain responsibility for 
contributions to the International Financial 
Institutions (IFl’s) ‘while strengthened 
co-ordinating mechanisms are tested in the 
coming year’. This provision was at odds 
with the original Humphrey bill which would 
have removed responsibility for these 
programs from the Treasury to the new 
development administration. 

On 5 May the House of Representatives 
passed the Development Assistance Act of 
1978 authorising the economic support fund 
(replacing the security assistance programs) 
and bilateral and United Nations assistance 
programs. Within the context of this Act the 
House also subsumed elements of the 
Humphrey bill. Much of the philosophy of 
the bill was accepted but the House deleted 
the proposal to replace AID with a new 
International Development Co-operation 
Administration. The House bill called for 
strengthened co-ordination of United States 
economic policies which would have an 
impact on developing countries. The bill also 
directed that the new International Develop- 
ment Co-operation Administration should 
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have primary responsibility, subject to the 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State, 
for the co-ordination of development ac- 
tivities. 

The House bill is thus closer to the 
Administration proposals to strengthen the 
co-ordination and effectiveness of United 
States development assistance. The Senate 
has yet to act on the original Humphrey bill 
and it is difficult to assess the final form 
which the legislation will take. 


Financial year 1979 development 
assistance proposals 

On 21 February, the Secretary of State, 
Cyrus Vance, presented the Administra- 
tion’s development assistance programs for 
financial year 1979 which commences on 1 
October. Mr Vance sought an authorisation 
of USS$4582 million to cover bilateral 
development assistance, security assistance 
(including military assistance) and programs 
of international organisations. The Adminis- 
tration also planned to contribute US$3505 
million to IFi's and to undertake a US$1413 
million program under PL 480 Food for 
Peace. Within these proposals US$1376 
million to be contributed to IFI’'s would be in 


callable capital and would not involve 
budgetary outlays. 
The total budget authority, including 


other adjustments, sought by the Adminis- 
tration was US$8257 million for foreign 
economic, financial and military assistance 
in financial year 1979. This total compares 
with an estimated financial year 1978 total of 
US$6862 million and represents a twenty per 
cent increase. Most of the increase however 
is absorbed by callable capital for IF's, of 
which US$835 million is arrears on earlier 
pledges. It is instructive, therefore, to look at 
the outlay proposal figures which take into 
account such items as offsetting receipts 
and callable capital. These figures show a 
proposed increase of only slightly more than 
one per cent from an estimated financial 
year 1978 total of US$5191 million to 
US$5254 million in 1979. If the military 
assistance figures are not considered, the 
proposed increase is about two per cent. 
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An American medical student, 
Br David Hutchinson of the 
niversity of Colorado (left), 
cane of many students on ser- 
wee in remote villages of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, 
listens as his sponsor, Dr Troy 
Morgan (right), describes the 
medical history of a patient in 
an Ethiopian hospital. (U.S. 
/nternational Communication 
Agency photo) 


In presenting the programs to the House 
Imternational Relations Committee, Mr 
Vance stated that it was the first foreign 
assistance budget to reflect the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s policies and priorities and that 
- it was developed following the Administra- 
tion’s review of its relations with developing 
countries. The Secretary reiterated the 
Administration’s assessment of the import- 
amce of the developing countries to the 
United States and distinguished between 
the development needs of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries. (OPEC) 
nations, rapidly industrialising countries, 
middie income and low income countries. 
United States bilateral development assist- 
amce was aimed at securing the basic human 
needs of the poor in the low income coun- 
triss and American contributions to IFl’s and 
United Nations programs supported similar 
Orograms. Secretary Vance described the 
United States security assistance programs 
as directed predominantly at efforts to 
achieve peace in the Middle East. 

Mr Vance spoke of the attention now 
being given by the United States to integrate 
the Administration's policies on human 
rights into its foreign assistance programs. 
The Secretary also spoke of Administration 
iniiatives to improve the co-ordination and 
efficiency of United States development as- 
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sistance. In conclusion, Mr Vance described 
the two principal decisions taken by Presi- 
dent Carter: to focus assistance on the poor 
in low-income countries with some assist- 
ance to the poor in middle-income countries 
provided the governments of those coun- 
tries also committed funds; and to seek 
substantial increases in United States 
foreign assistance in the 1979-1982 period if 
an effective and efficient use could be 
demonstrated. 

Notwithstanding the early rhetoric and the 
reviews undertaken by the Carter Adminis- 
tration, for financial year 1979 only a slight 
increase in actual outlays is projected. This 
in itself will make it difficult to achieve the 
substantial increases in development assist- 
ance mooted for 1982. Additionally there is 
some reluctance in Congress to increase 
United States development assistance 
especially in the light of Congressional con- 
cern with the human rights situation in a 
number of developing countries. There is 
also little domestic pressure in favour of aid. 
Nevertheless, high levels of aid in absolute 
terms seem likely to continue in the future 
but the domestic constraints on the Admin- 
istration may prevent the rapid increase in 
aid levels which one might otherwise have 
expected to result from the Administration's 
reviews and statements. 
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Australian participation in 
the 1946 Conference of Paris 


by Francis Stuart* 


_ It is now thirty-two years since a conference took place at Paris formally ending 
7 hostilities with the majority of the nations defeated in the Second World War. This 
-was far from being a memorable conference and some effort is required to recapture 
it. Yet it had importance, not so much for the treaties of peace which emerged from 
it, but because it provided a forum for the first manoeuvres in the cold war which 
was to dominate international relations in the immediate post-war decade. 


Even while the conference sat, cold-war 
patterns were beginning to appear and 
Australia, perhaps without realising it, 
played a part in making them evident. This 
suggestion would probably have surprised 
the late Dr Herbert Vere Evatt who, as 
Minister for External Affairs, led the Aus- 
tralian delegation. No cold warrior himself 
but a man whose left-of-centre sympathies 
were controlled by a strong legalistic ap- 
proach to international affairs, Dr Evatt 
found during the conference that he was to 
appear a steady opponent of Soviet policies. 
His motives were nationalistic and not 
ideological. Soviet policies allowed little 
scope for nations like Australia to play the 
part Dr Evatt thought they should and he 
challenged them simply for that reason. In 
doing so, however, he helped to sharpen the 
ideological thrust of his opponents. Other 
delegates, like Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
and Baron von Boetzelaer of the Nether- 
lands adopted language similar to Dr Evatt’s 
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in arguing the rights of small tee But it 
was left to the more philosophical Field- 
Marshal Smuts of South Africa to point out 
where this was leading. Speaking on 7 Oc- 


tober, towards the end of the conference, 


Field-Marshal. Smuts articulated ‘the real 
problem: the appearance of a new division i in 
the world now the war was over. 

‘The most discouraging | feature of the 
conference,’ he said, ‘has been the constan- 
cy of voting between the Western and Slavic 
groups against each other. It has been the 
revelation of this conference. In importance 
it may come to overshadow the conference 
itself. | think it right to stress this, so that it 
should not be overlooked or hushed. up, but 
openly ventilated before this. conference 
closes. This is a peace conference, and it 





*Mr Francis Stuart is a retired Australian Am- 
bassador. The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and are not. necessarily those 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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should not be the overture to bitter struggles 
to come. New dangers are looming up, new 
fears are arising and sapping morale. Do not 
let this conference add to these fears. Let it 
mean peace for the world, and not be taken 
as a signal for new dangers to come. We 
seem already in this moment of unparalleled 
wictory to be forming up into new camps 
‘between East and West.’ He was right. 
‘Hitherto, of course, it had been western 
policy to conceal fundamental differences 
- between the powers in the hope the wartime 
alliance could be made to work after the 
peace. Even at Paris the United States and 
the United Kingdom were still trying valiantly 
to avoid friction with the Soviet Union and 
its supporters. They continued to do so for a 
generation. For reasons of its own, Australia 
was one of the first western countries to 
areak rank. 

Background to the conference 

< At the close of the war in 1945 actual 
Aostilities ceased in May with the surrender 
‘of Germany and in August with the sur- 
render of Japan. But formal peace between 
the victorious and the defeated nations was 
to be delayed and arrived at piece-meal. 
“Moreover, it took different shape in the case 
əf each defeated nation and in all of them it 
. took one very different from the peace 
agreements reached at Versailles in 1919 and 
at those conferences immediately following. 
in 1918 hostilities ended, in all cases, with 
conventional armistices between the victors 
and the defeated, followed by conventiona! 
treaties of peace. In 1945 the major defeated 
zountries, Germany and Japan, agreed to 
anconditional surrender; they were left for 
different reasons with their fates undecided, 
eccupied by the victorious armies and in a 
sort of legal limbo for years afterwards. And 
while a peace treaty between the western 
allies and Japan was concluded at San Fran- 
cisco in September 1951, none has been 
concluded even now between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. Again, while the Soviet Union 
recognised ‘the full sovereignty’ of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in 1957 there has 
been no peace treaty between them and 
none at all has been reached by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Special, professedly 
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interim, agreements have taken its place. 
(There were particular post-war reasons for 
this.) In the case of Italy, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria and Finland, however, 
there were no substantial difficulties to pre- 
vent peace treaties being concluded in the 
traditional form. (Indeed two of the coun- 
tries concerned, Italy and Romania, had en- 
joyed the novel status of ‘co-belligerent’ 
after changing sides, and were in practice no 
longer enemy states at all.) So it was pos- 
sible fairly soon to hold a sort of peace con- 
ference between the allied powers and these 
five countries, and this took place at Paris i in 
July 1946. l 

‘A sort of peace conference’ is the best — 
way to describe the gathering, which. signifi- 
cantly was given the official title of “The | 
Conference of Paris’. It was not a full peace 
conference like Versailles’ because the major- 
ex-enemy powers were not present at it and 
because the conference was intended to 
play only a subordinate part in making — 
peace. The treaties themselves were drafted, 
and finally approved, by the four victorious 
‘great powers’ — the U.S., 
Union, the United Kingdom and France. The — 
Paris conference was nothing more than an 
interim stage in this process, designed by 
the powers to meet claims by the smaller 
allies to have a voice in it. 

For this reason, and for the reason that 
the terms imposed by the ‘four’ were in all 
cases modest, mostly non-controversial and 
sometimes even magnanimous, the confer- 
ence was no climacteric gathering of the sort 
Versailles had been. This explains why some 
smaller powers such as Australia were able 
to achieve an unexpected prominence as the 
meeting went forward. Because its outcome 
had been decided in advance the ‘four’ 


showed indulgence in permitting conference 


members a full discussion that could not 
greatly alter things. Taking advantage of this 
latitude Australia for one was vocal in advan- 
cing its perceived interests. 

The antecedents of the Paris conference . 
went back to an earlier one at Potsdam in 


‘The 1919 peace conference was the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris, though the treaty was signed at 
Versailles, 
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July 1945. There, Churchill, Truman and 
Stalin decided to set up a Council of Foreign 
Ministers to draft peace treaties with Italy, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, 
the drafts to be considered by the other 
belligerents at a full conference later. This, 
according to a Declaration issued at a further 
meeting of the powers at Moscow in 
December the same year, was to be held in 
Paris, and would be attended in addition to 
the countries represented on the Council by 
‘all members of the United Nations which 
actively waged war with substantial military 
forces against European enemy states’, 
namely Australia, Belgium, Byelorussia, 
Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Greece, India, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, the Ukraine, the 
Union of South Africa and Yugoslavia. (Al- 
bania, Cuba, Egypt and Mexico were added 
as ‘consultants’ on 8 August 1946.) The 
Declaration added that the conference 
would ‘make recommendations’ to the 
Council which would approve the final texts. 


According to the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr Byrnes, ‘At Berlin (i.e. Pots- 
dam) it certainly never was intended that the 
three powers present of the five powers con- 
stituting the Council should take unto them- 
selves the making of the final peace . . . the 
Council was not to make the peace settle- 
ments but to do the necessary preparatory 
work for the peace settlement’. But at Mos- 
cow the powers announced their intention 
to retain a right of final review. The Austra- 
lian Minister for External Affairs was to claim 
during the conference that this right was not 
envisaged at Potsdam and was indeed a new 
development. In a change of tack on 3 March 
1947, after the conference was over and the 
treaties had actually been signed, he said in- 
stead that ‘even at Potsdam there had been 
no fixed intention’ of calling a conference at 
all; he claimed credit for having been instru- 
mental on a visit to London in September 
1945 in influencing the decision to do so 
which was enshrined in the Moscow Decla- 
ration. Dr Evatt’s presentation was inconsis- 
tent but his purpose was consistent through- 
out. He wanted a direct voice in peace- 
making and he was prepared to challenge all 
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those who denied him this. As a result, con- 
frontation between the powers and their 
smaller allies led by Australia became a 
feature of the Paris meeting. 

The conference had originally been in- 
tended to take place in May 1946, but the 
deputy foreign ministers of the four powers, 
who had been meeting in London for the 
best part of a year to prepare the draft 
treaties, were so divided over their pro- 
visions it was not until June that the Council 
finally reached agreement on the texts to be 
put to the conference and it was not until 29 
July that the conference itself met. (By now 
China had joined the other members of the 
Council.) The meeting place was the Luxem- 
bourg Palace on the Left Bank, a dark and 
forbidding example of the High Renaissance 
which had been altered last century to in- 
clude an auditorium for the French Senate. 
it was in this auditorium that the conference 
assembled, under the initial chairmanship of 
the French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, as 
representative of the host country. An early 
exploit of Dr Evatt was to have the seating 
arrangements altered because he objected 
to sitting next to the American delegation. 
(On the other hand he failed to have the ex- 
enemy delegations removed from the third- 
class hotel, the Gare d'Orsay, which for P.R. . 
reasons he had personally insisted on mov- 
ing into with the Australian delegation. 
‘Nous ne pouvons pas les traiter comme des 
chiens’ [We can’t treat them like dogs], the 
French deputy chief of Protocol protested to 
me mildly.) 


Most countries were represented at Paris 
by their foreign ministers. The United States 
delegation was led by Mr Byrnes as 
secretary of State, and that of the Soviet 
Union by the Foreign Minister, Mr V. M. 
Molotov. The United Kingdom delegation 
was led initially by the Prime Minister, Mr At- 
tlee, in the absence through illness of the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Ernest Bevin. On the 
opening day each of these dignitaries made 
a general policy speech to the Plenary and in 
the succeeding days each head of delegation 
was heard in turn. But meanwhile, on 30 
July, the day following the opening of the 
conference, the Council's texts of the draft 
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the Rt. Hon. Herbert Vere 
Evatt (1894-1965) who was 
Minister for External Affairs 
from 1941 to 1949 and who led 
tme Australian delegation to 
tme 1946 Conference of Paris. 
(Australian National Library 
photograph) 
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tmeaties were made public. These indicated 
the clauses on which agreement had already 
been reached by the Council and those on 
which it had not. These texts were now 
before the conference to help towards 
agreement as best it could. On 7 August the 
delegations of the defeated nations arrived 
in Paris and from 10 August onward they 
fellowed the allied representatives in ad- 
dressing the Plenary. 


P-ocedural debate 

Little of substance emerged from the con- 
ference’s deliberations at this stage because 
the first ten days were, predictably, 
dominated by arguments over procedure. 
Immediately after the opening speeches by 
the representatives of the four, M. Bidault 
had proposed that a committee on pro- 
cedure should sit simultaneously with the 
Pisnary conference. Dr Evatt contested this 
wth his usual vehemence and succeeded in 
getting the proposal dropped. Instead it was 
decided that the committee on procedure 
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would meet each morning at ten and the 
Plenary in the afternoon at four. The next 
procedural conflict was over the chairman- 
ship of the Conference. The United 
Kingdom delegation produced an arcane 
reason why M. Bidault should not continue 
as chairman and he then declined to do so. 
Instead it was arranged that the members of 
the Council (including China), would preside 
each day in turn. Voting, however, became 
the key issue. The Council had decided that 
conference decisions must be by a two- 
thirds majority, and with the Australian 
delegation again prominent among them a 
number of delegations vigorously contested 
this, arguing that a simple majority should 
suffice. After considerable time and discus- 
sion the British delegation produced a com- 
promise idea — that recommendations 
could go to the Council whether supported 
by a two-thirds majority or only by a simple 
one. Mr Molotov objected, but the decision 
to adopt this course was itself carried by a 
two-thirds majority both in the Procedure 
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Committee and in the Plenary and he had to 
accept it. It was also decided that for each 
ex-enemy country a Political and Territorial 
Commission, an Economic Commission and 
a Military Commission should study the rele- 
vant draft treaty and put recommendations 
to the full conference. An _ eight-nation 
‘steering committee’ was also set up, to 
meet daily and manage business. (Australia 
became a member of this and, as one of the 
two Australian representatives, | sat daily 
with my colleagues in the office of the con- 
ference Secretary-General, M. Fouques- 
Duparc, marvelling at the vigour and single- 
mindedness with which the ‘Slav’ bloc, as it 
was then called, uncompromisingly defend- 
ed its policies, a contrast to the accom- 
modating attitude of the United States and 
United Kingdom representatives. ) 

The conference finally moved from pro- 
cedural questions to questions of substance 
on 9 August. At their final pre-conference 
meeting in Paris itself on 12 July the Council 
had adopted a four-point agenda, (1) the 
peace treaties with the five ex-enemy coun- 
tries, (2) ‘the question of Germany’, (3) ‘the 
question of Austria’, and (4) ‘the Italian 
political situation’. Of the still undecided 
questions re-submitted by the Deputies the 
Council agreed on some important ones 
concerning Italy. There was to be a new 
frontier between Italy and Yugosiavia (‘the 
French Line’), Trieste was to be made into a 
‘Free Territory’, there was to be renunciation 
of its colonies by Italy and a final disposal of 
them a year after the treaty had been signed, 
the Dodecanese islands were to be ceded to 
Greece, and Italy was to pay $100 million in 
reparations to the Soviet Union. These 
agreements on Italy were important because 
in reaching them the Council decided that no 
agreement to which its members were all 
parties could be changed by the full con- 
ference’s recommendations. So the Italian 
settlement was as good as concluded before 
the conference had even seen the draft 
treaty. On Germany and Austria the Council 
reached no conclusions. 


Commissions 
The Commissions, which it had been 


decided should in no case be chaired by 
members of the Council, finally got down to 
work on 26 August and put in long hours go- 
ing through the drafts in the knowledge that 
little they did would affect the outcome. The 
most intractable questions were the frontier 
between Italy and Yugoslavia and the pro- 
posal to make Trieste a free territory. 
Yugoslavia protested against the new fron- 
tier proposal as inadequate and in the end 
walked out of the conference over it. The 
line is nevertheless the frontier today. The 
Trieste problem was referred to a subcom- 
mission (where Australia was represented by 
Sir Keith Officer and myself) which not 
unexpectedly returned it to the full Commis- 
sion unresolved. Not that it mattered, for the 
proposal for putting the future territory 
under an autocratic governor responsible to 
the Security Council and giving it a status 
like pre-war Gdansk (Danzig as it was then) 
was probably unworkable from the start and 
in 1954 it was abandoned. Trieste remained 
Italian. Most of the other Italian treaty provi- 
sions had of course already been agreed 
upon and the treaties with the other coun- 
tries were non controversial. But this did not 
mean any Commission was free of long 
debate and special pleading. During the lim- 
pid summer afternoons delegates filed 
grudgingly into the Luxembourg Palace and 
as the weeks passed tempers became 
noticeably less equable as tiredness and 
boredom developed and left their mark. At 
the end of one marathon session the Soviet 
representative, the redoubtable Mr Vyshin- 
sky, asked plaintively: ‘How can we reach 
any conclusion when we are sitting here like 
boiled crabs?’ On 24 September the Council 
was impelled to adopt a procedure for 
speeding the conference up; it decided that 
all commissions would complete their work 
by 5 October and the Plenary would com- 
plete its by 15 October. Any business left un- 
completed would be referred to the Council, 
meeting in New York for the U.N. General 
Assembly, on 4 November. Faced with these 
deadlines the delegates had their recommen- 
dations through the Plenary by the due date. 
On 16 October the conference was over. 
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Outcome 
_. The result was to provide treaties, still to 
kee finalised by the Council, which took Italy 

‘end the others out of the state of war in 
which they still remained and on the whole 
stored them so far as their frontiers were 
eoncerned to the pre-war situation. Italy was 
en-exception, for it lost a small alpine area to 
France, part of Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia, 
"e Dodecanese to Greece, and its colonies. 
‘The colonies were to remain under British 
military government for a year from the 
signature of the treaty and their future then 
cecided, if necessary by the General 
éssembly. ) Romania regained Transylvania, 
which had gone to Hungary under the Vien- 
ra Award of 1940. Hungary also lost a small 
pridgehead opposite Bratislava to Czecho- 
© ovakia. Finland ceded some further areas 
to the Soviet Union. The military provisions 
c? the treaties, which placed limits on the 
sze of the five countries’ armed services, are 
w longer of concern because they have 
since been disregarded. The reparations pro- 
esions were also of small account. In addi- 
tion to its $100 million to the Soviet Union 
ay was to pay $100 million each to 










































5 million to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia 
aad Yugoslavia. Finland was to pay $300 
rrallion to the Soviet Union. Even allowing 
fer 1378 inflation equivalents these amounts 
də not seem excessive. 





wustralia’s role 
JAI in all the outcome of two-and-a-half 
“pnths’ labour at the conference was not 
dmamatic. For Australia, however, the con- 
ference had been intended to be a major 
ewent and to an extent this it was. In view of 
- A.astealia’s small part in the European war 
_ theatre after the need to concentrate its ef- 
ferts in the Pacific from 1942 on, the 
Aastralian delegation played a prominent, 
even to some degree decisive role at Paris, 
a lasgely because it was less concerned with 
questions of substance such as gaining terri- 
torial or economic advantage (neither of 
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1946 CONFERENCE OF PARIS 


which of course it sought) than with ques- 
tions of principle, and equality as a 
belligerent with the ‘great powers’. In this 


role it had much sympathy. Even so the | 
Australian presence would not have been — 


felt so visibly if it had not been for Dr Evatt. 
It has always seemed to me that this 
strange, restless man was driven by a sort of 
afflatus, a compulsion to use the energies 
and talents he was capable of irrespective 
sometimes of what he was using them for. 
At Paris his need to project himself was met 
by a combination of circumstances. Aus- 
tralia has always had a fine military record 
and after the First World War it had been 
prominent at the peace. In 1945 on the other 


hand it almost certainly felt disappointment $ : 
and frustration at the secondary role to > 
which it had been relegated after its forces . 


came under the command of General | 
MacArthur. (The late John Hetherington 


argues this convincingly in his Life of 


General Blamey.) Paris was an opportunity 
for Australia to figure again in a principal 
role. It was also an opportunity for its leader- 
ship to oppose the hegemony in the post- 
war world of the ‘great powers’, something 
repugnant to Dr Evatt with his concept of 
equality before the law, including inter- 
national law, particularly in the judicially- 
ordered world which he seemed to believe 
had now become possible with the creation 
of the United Nations. And he was concern- 
ed, as he later made clear, with having an 
undisputed title to be a principal in making 
peace in the Pacific. 


Dr Evatt arrived in Paris in July at the head 
of a large delegation, with the Australian 
Resident Minister in London (Mr John Beas- 
ley) as his deputy; the Secretary of the 
External Affairs Department, three heads of 
Australian diplomatic missions, a Senator, 
the Commonwealth Crown Solicitor, and 
eleven others (including myself as secre- 
tary). For some time Dr Evatt had been 
pressing for the conference to be called 
without further delay (1 had assisted in repre- 
sentations to M. Bidault on this) and he 
threw himself with his usual energy into the 
campaign to get for Australia and other 
smaller allies a more effective voice in deci- 
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sion making than the Council intended. 
Because of the alphabetical precedence it 
enjoyed, Australia was one of the first coun- 
tries called upon to speak in the opening 
Plenary session after the ‘big four’ and Dr 
Evatt devoted most of his address to criticis- 
ing the Council’s program and demanding 
equality for all delegations. He stressed the 
extent of Australia’s war effort in Europe, and 
went on to denounce the arrangements 
whereby a belligerent such as Australia could 
not participate actively in peace-making and 
was simply being ‘consulted’ by the major 
powers. The right of making the peace, he 
claimed, belonged to all those nations which 
had been partners in achieving common vic- 
tory: each of the twenty-one should have 
equal rank and voice at the conference. 
Australia wanted this because (and this was 
vintage Evatt) ‘it would be suggesting im- 
provements and additional provisions to the 
drafts to give full effect to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter and of the Atlan- 
tic Charter’. His remarks on substance were 
banal, except for a plea that the current 
Australian panacea of full employment 
should be reflected in the treaties, and a 
rather surprisingly forward-looking sugges- 
tion that there should be a European 
economic organisation of the sort finally to 
emerge in the E.E.C. On procedure, on the 
other hand, he had begun a significant 
crusade. He pressed for simple-majority 
voting and by the force he put into this cam- 
paign undoubtedly assisted adoption of the 
British compromise mentioned earlier. He 
also pressed, successfully, for the Plenary 
session and the Procedure Committee to 
meet at different times. He succeeded in 
getting Australia elected to the Steering 
Committee in spite of Soviet opposition, for- 
mally embodied in the record as a statement 
that ‘the Soviet delegation did not favour the 
candidature of the representative of 
Australia’. When he left Paris on 21 August 
to return home and take part in the 1946 
election campaign Dr Evatt could look back 
on a remarkably rewarding three weeks as a 
diplomatic gadfly, to the extent that the 
French liaison officer with the Australian 
delegation described him to me as ‘a 
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vedette de la conference’ (the star of the 
conference). 


Australian achievements 

An Australian representative was elected 
Chairman of the Political and Territorial 
Commission for Finland, Vice-chairman of 
the Political and Territorial Commission for 
Hungary, and Vice-chairman of the 
Economic and Financial Commission for the 
Balkans and Finland. These representatives 
performed efficiently in their roles, but they 
were not able to get through any of the 
Australian initiatives on substance laid down 
by Dr Evatt except one — creation of a com- 
mission to supervise reparation payments. 
The others, for creation of committees to 
report on boundary changes in the draft 
treaties, on the future of the Italian colonies, 
on reparations, and on treaty revision, 
together with the rather radical one for 
creating a European court of human rights, 
all failed to get support. The proposal for 
treaty-revision machinery was no doubt in- 
spired by the need to prevent grievances of 
the sort charged against Versailles by Hitler, 
leading to future conflict, and it had some 
merit. The others were perhaps rightly 
described by the Australian Minister to 
France, Colonel Hodgson, as ‘a lot of dead 
cats thrown into the ring’. 

In his concluding speech to the Plenary 
the leader of the Australian delegation, now 
Mr John Beasley, made a courageous at- 
tempt to keep the flag flying. ‘Australia’s 
general motives,’ he said, ‘have been to 
establish that all active belligerents have the 
right to take part actively in making the 
peace, and that peace settlements should be 
based on justice.’ He pointed out that the 
Australian delegation had had several con- 
siderations in mind. The first was that the 
principles of the Atlantic and U.N. Charters 
should find fullest application in the peace 
treaties. The second was that the recom- 
mendations of the conference should be 
based on thorough examination of the facts. 
Another was that the obligations imposed 
on the ex-enemy states should not be such 
as to deny them free and democratic control 
of their own affairs and so produce condi- 
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tions which would encourage resurgence of 
fascism. Mr Beasley then presented the 
various Australian initiatives as having 
received greater support than in fact they 
‘had. In so doing he must have reinforced his 
audience in the conclusion that Australia’s 
contribution to the conference had been the 
-procedural one made by Dr Evatt in the first 
i aree weeks. 

Not that this was without publicity value 
favor. The final word lay with Dr Evatt 
himself, who in a report after the conference 
to the House of Representatives in Canberra 
again criticised big power hegemony. He 
pointed out that peace commitments had 
‘een made by the then ‘three’ in the course 
the war itself (at the Cairo conference in 
4943 regarding Japan, and at Yalta in 1945 
regarding territorial concessions in the Far 
East), without any prior consultation with 
the smaller allies. ‘The Potsdam Agreement 
nad set up the Council of Foreign Ministers 
‘o draft the European peace treaties and the 
Paris conference had been an advisory body 
anly. The Council had decided all four 
members must agree unanimously to the 
conference's recommendations, and this 
covered ninety per cent of all the matters 
zonsidered. So it was impossible for all prac- 
‘ical purposes to get a recommendation 
through the conference. There was a veto 
exercisable by any of the four powers. We 
contested that issue strongly, in the belief 
that a similar a might arise in connex- 








































gestion of vital importance because of the 
e ossible repercussions upon a Pacific settle- 
It was essential that all active 
alligerents, he went on, should participate 
ffectively in making peace settlements, and 
nis he claimed had been the Australian 
: heme at Paris. 

-Although Dr Evatt was no longer minister 
at the time of the peace treaty with Japan 
his successor, Sir Percy Spender, could 
ave capitalised on the way Dr Evatt had 
pounded away on this. But Australia never 
achieved its principal role. The new Liberal 
övernment after December 1949 was anx- 
icus to redress Dr Evatt’s anti-American 
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stance, and it was obliged at San Francisco — 
simply to accept what the United States am 
wanted (beneficially to Australia as events _ 
proved). E 

The significance of Paris for Australia was 
limited to its own ephemeral role as an oppo- 
nent of ‘great power’ hegemony. But the : 
significance of the meeting generally was in 
bringing the cold war into the open as Field- 
Marshal Smuts had noticed. And in this 
Australia had without knowing it or wanting - 
it opened Pandora’s box. 


Delegation members 7 
The Australian delegation to the Con- 
ference of Paris consisted of the following: 
Dr H. V. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs d 
(Leader). oe 
Mr J. A. Beasley, Australian Resident 
Minister in London (Deputy Leader). — > 
Mr W. E. Dunk, Secretary, Department of q 
External Affairs. Ri 
Lt Col. W. R. Hodgson, Australian Minister 
to France. > 
Mr K. F. Officer, Australian Minister to the — 
Netherlands. E 
Mr A. T. Stirling, Australian High Com- 
missioner to Canada. i 
Mr H. F. Whitlam, Commonwealth Crown 
Solicitor. : 
Mr J. D. L. Hood, Counsellor, External Af- 
fairs Office, London. 
Dr E. R. Walker, 
Legation, Paris. 
Dr J. W. Burton, Department of External Af- 
fairs. 
Mr R. |. Horne, Press Attache, Australian 
Legation, Paris. 
Mr J. A. Alexander, Australian Legation, 
Moscow. 
Mr S. Atyeo, Australian Legation, Paris. 
Mr G. W. Legge, Department of External Af- 
fairs. 
Mr T. G. Glasheen, External Affairs Office, 
London. | 
Mr A. P. Renouf, Australian Mission to the 
U.N. New York. 
Mr L. D. Tilbury, Department of External Af- 
fairs. 
Senator Donald Grant (Advisor). 
Mr F. H. Stuart, Australian Legation, Paris 
(Secretary). 


Counsellor, Australian 
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Regionalism in South-east Asia: 
The ASEAN experience 


by Roger Uren” 


The process of decolonisation in South-east Asia, which has been the underlying 


theme of South-east Asian history at least since 1945, has stimulated a high level of 


strain and instability in the region. In response to these tensions and uncertainties a 
series of regional political organisations was conceived with a view to ensuring a 


measure of stability in regional politics. 


Some of these conceived organisations 
were realised, others were not. Few proved 
to be permanently viable. Some, such as the 
South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) and the Asia and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC), included powers outside the 
region while others, such as the Association 
of South-east Asia (ASA) and Soekarno’s 
concept of Maphilindo, involved South-east 
Asian states exclusively. These organisa- 
tions failed partly because of the deep 
political divisions which characterised 
South-east Asia through the 1950s until the 
mid 1960s, and partly because these 
organisations themselves were conceived 
either in such broad terms that they served 
no one’s interests or in so narrow terms that 
they only reinforced regional cleavages. In 
1967, however, the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) was formed in 
Bangkok by five South-east Asian states, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand. Of all the regional 
bodies that have emerged in South-east Asia 
to date, ASEAN has had the greatest impact 
and has proved to be the most enduring. 
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The success of ASEAN is due to a number 
of factors. For one thing it brings together a 
natural grouping of South-east Asian 
nations. Besides forming a natural 
geographic unit, the ASEAN countries share 
much in common in respect of their general 
political outlook, social and cultural pat- 
terns, and economic structure. 
it was also founded at a time when these 
nations were seeking to establish a new 
regional modus vivendi which reflected 
changes in the regional situation. Although 
the Bangkok Declaration which established 
ASEAN defined its objectives as promoting 
economic growth, social progress and 
cultural development, there is no doubt that 
its primary purpose was to produce a 
regional atmosphere that was conducive to 
closer political. co-operation in South-east 
Asia. Relations between the countries of the 


*Roger Uren works in the ASEAN-Malaysia- 
Singapore Section of the South-east Asia Branch 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
He has served in Kuala Lumpur as Third 
Secretary. 
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region had been under considerable strain 
during the middle period of the 1960s: 
onesia’s confrontation with Malaysia, 
singapore’s expulsion from Malaysia, and 
the Philippines prosecution of its claim to 
Sabah, had caused uncertainty in the region 
and ASEAN was seen as a transcendent 
institutional framework which could contain 
and absorb these injurious cleavages. At the 
same time the Vietnam war was assuming 
reasing proportions and the governments 
of South-east Asia sought to achieve a 
measure of regional confidence and stability 
which would cushion it from the effects of 
the conflict in Indochina. 












While ASEAN did produce positive results 
n fulfilling these aims, progress was halting 
and tentative during the first five or six years 
of tk the Association's existence. There was a 















he pace should not be forced, and early 
attempts at concrete forms of co-operation 
were low-key and small-scale. The structure 
af ASEAN at this time reflected the limited 
aspirations of its members. The Associa- 
“ion’s highest governing body was the an- 
ual meeting of the five Foreign Ministers 
and this was supported by the ASEAN 
inding Committee, 
‘eign Minister of the country hosting the 
committee for that year, and the resident 
ASEAN Ambassadors of the other four 
members. Day-to-day work was co-ordin- 
ated by national ASEAN secretariats 
situated within the five foreign ministries. 
ere was no central organisation or secre- 
tariat and other government ministries were 
invo.ved in the Association’s affairs only to a 
very limited extent. 








Early achievements 

_ ASEAN’s achievements during this period 
were not spectacular or public, but they pro- 
4 nc ed a vital foundation for the Association’s 





he five ASEAN governments to ie 
The process of consultation did begin to 










eflecting both the pre-occupations of the 
ASEAN governments at the time, and the 


comprising the — 





relative ease of consultations on these 
matters compared with the more difficult 
task of beginning to take action on 
economic co-operation. Consultations took 
place on the development of relations with 
China, on United Nations issues, and, from 
December 1971, on the Malaysian proposal 
for a Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
in South-east Asia. More recently, the most 
significant example of co-ordinated policy 
development in the political area was the 
moderate approach which ASEAN countries 
adopted to the new governments in Indo- 
china in 1975. In the communique issued 
after the Kuala Lumpur summit meeting in. 
August 1977 the ASEAN heads of govern- 
ment emphasised their desire ‘to develop 


peaceful and mutually beneficial relations 
with all countries in the region, including — 


Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam’ and ‘agreed ~ 
that further efforts should be made to | 
enlarge the areas of understanding and — 
co-operation with those countries on the 
basis of mutuality of interests’. Individual 
ASEAN countries responding to this deci- 


sion in their bilateral diplomacy have ex- | : 


changed high level visits and offered modest — 
but significant technical assistance to Viet- 
nam. 

The co-ordinated diplomacy of the 
ASEAN countries in p 
Indochinese states has enjoyed some | 


success in moderating suspicion and tension _ 
between the countries of ASEAN and 


Indochina. The initial Vietnamese reaction — 
was one of unequivocal hostility, ASEAN 
being characterised as the product of United 
States ‘neo-colonialist policy’. Gradually, 
however, the ASEAN states, though still 
failing to secure Vietnamese endorsement of 
the Association itself, have managed to allay 
Vietnamese anxieties. Vietnam is still not 
reconciled to the existence of ASEAN as an 
organisation, but the Vietnamese Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Phan Hien, has visited the 
ASEAN countries and there has been a 
perceptible reduction in the pitch of its 
propaganda attacks on ASEAN. 
Bali summit meeting 

ASEAN entered a new stage of develop- 
ment in February 1976 when the first summit 
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respect of the _ 


















USEAN -o 


meeting of ASEAN leaders took piace at 
Bali. Just as the establishment of ASEAN in 
1967 in part represented a concerted 
regional response to changes in externa! cir- 
cumstances so was this new stage in 
ASEAN’s existence a response to the chang- 
ing international environment. The Bali sum- 
mit meeting followed the end of the war in 
Indochina in April 1975 and a downturn in 
the international economic situation, in- 
cluding the 1973-74 oil price rises, which, in 
turn, had greatly stimulated South-east 
Asian interest in the debate on the new inter- 
national economic order. These develop- 
ments coincided with some retraction of 
great power involvement in South-east Asia, 
and this inspired the governments in the 
region to experience a perhaps unprece- 
dented sense of autonomy and freedom of 
movement which they sought to consoli- 
date. This meeting explored new purposes 
and directions for ASEAN, and ASEAN 
leaders decided to initiate new forms of 
economic co-operation within the Associa- 
tion. This led to their signing, at Bali, a Dec- 
laration of ASEAN Concord which adopted 
a program of action which has come to form 
the basis of much of the co-operative activi- 
ty underway in ASEAN in the last two years. 
While the political functions of ASEAN con- 
tinue to underpin the ‘habit of co-operation’ 
which emerged in the region since 1967, the 
Bali summit meeting extended the sense of 
common political interest into the area of 
economic co-operation and the major em- 
phasis of the program set out in the Bali 
Declaration of ASEAN Concord is in the 
economic sphere. 


Economic significance 

The ASEAN region is a significant one in 
world terms. It has a current population of 
more than 230 million, about 8.1 per cent of 
the world’s total population. It is rich in 
resources and the ASEAN countries are 
major commodity suppliers: in 1975 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand accounted 
for eighty-three per cent of the world’s 
natural rubber; in the same year ASEAN 
countries (mainly Malaysia and Indonesia) 
accounted for eighty-four per cent of the 
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world’s palm oil exports. In tin metal 
Malaysia, Thailand, and Indonesia account 
for nearly sixty-four per cent of the world's 
exports. The ASEAN countries also produce 
about eighty per cent of the world’s copra. 
Trade has been growing at thirty-two per 
cent a year, faster than the world's average. 
Since 1970 the five ASEAN countries have, 
in most years, achieved Gross National Pro- 
duct (GNP) real growth rates of between 
seven to twelve per cent. The establishment 
of ASEAN has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to this growth and development. 


The economic significance of the ASEAN 
region and the uniform character of four out 
of five of the ASEAN economies —ail except 
Singapore are producers of primary com- 
modities — has enabled ASEAN to develop 
into an effective negotiating unit in its 
dealings with other significant economic 
groupings. Indeed, it is as a negotiating unit 
that ASEAN has enjoyed the most signifi- 
cant economic success to date. In many 
respects this approach predates the Bali 
summit meeting in 1976 although that meet- 
ing gave a significant boost to ASEAN’s in- 
ternational authority and bargaining power. 
The Association’s achievement of political 
solidarity brought with it an international 
identity and status. The attainment of some 
level of bargaining leverage accompanied 
this development. In 1974 the Australia- 
ASEAN Economic Co-operation Program 
was established. This followed two earlier 
examples of ASEAN interacting with other 
States as an entity. In 1972 ASEAN had 
established an ASEAN Brussels Committee 
and a Special Co-ordinating Committee of 
ASEAN (SCCAN) in Bangkok to explore the 
scope for greater trade and industrial co- 
operation between the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and ASEAN. Later, in 
March 1974, representations to Tokyo 
resulted in agreement that the Japanese 
Government would ‘persuade’ producers to 
cut their output of synthetic rubber so as to 
alleviate pressure upon the natural rubber 
market. At the same time, through discus- 
sions with the Far East Freight Conference, 
some reduction in proposed international 
freight rate increases was achieved. 
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International activity 


< These 
forerunners of what has grown into a quite 
‘substantial pattern of international activity 
by ASEAN which has 
‘expanded its involvement through dialogues 
established with Australia, Canada, Japan, 
the EEC, the United States, New Zealand 
and with the United Nations Development 
Program. The scale of activity promoted 
through these channels has been notable. 
‘With the EEC, for example, ASEAN is now 
< iscussing the stabilisation of commodity 
prices and export earnings through a pro- 
posed ASEAN-EEC Stabex scheme, a trade 
promotion program for 1979, the transfer of 
technology and training, an ASEAN-EEC 
investment guarantee agreement, an 
ASEAN-EEC development fund and specific 
projects such as studies on bulk shipping 
and land transportation. A similar range of 
subjects is under discussion in each of the 
other major dialogues. With the United 
States, for example, the dialogue is focusing 
on the Multilateral Trade Negotiations, com- 


initial negotiations were the 


intensified and 















modity issues, developmental co-operation 
and private investment and business co- 
operation. The significance of this aspect of 





-` ASEAN’s activities was clearly illustrated by 


the participation of the Prime Ministers of 

a Australia, Japan and New Zealand in discus- 

sions with the ASEAN heads of government 

after the ASEAN summit meeting in Kuala 
ah ce in August 1977. 


< The Bali summit meeting, however, 
aspired major decisions in relation to 
operation in areas of basic commodities, 
ustry, trade and international economic 
issues which foreshadowed the develop- 
ment of ASEAN beyond its role as a 
negotiating unit. On basic commodities the 
beads of government decided that member 
states should accord one another priority in 
the supply of basic commodities, particularly 
food and energy. Since this decision ASEAN 
officials and economic ministers have com- 
pleted details for the supply of rice and 











petroleum in times of shortage and 
cversupply. 
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Industrial projects 

Perhaps the most significant and most 
problematic decision taken at Bali was that 
to establish a series of ASEAN industrial pro- 
jects, whereby each member state would set 
up an industrial project which would serve 
the region as a whole. This decision was 
based on the concept of economic com- 
plementation, which envisaged that the 
development of ASEAN industries along 
complementary rather than uniform lines 
would facilitate a growth of regional trade 


while stimulating a higher level of industrial 


development. Since the Bali summit meet- - 
ing, feasibility studies have commenced on _ 
the five projects. After the conclusion of the 
study on the urea fertiliser plant allocated to 
Indonesia the ASEAN economic ministers 
formally adopted it as the first ASEAN 
industrial project at their meeting in- 


September 1977. The ASEAN economic = 


ministers accepted the Malaysian urea fer- 
tiliser plant as the second ASEAN industrial 
project at their meeting in June 1978. The 
projects were also discussed during 
meetings between the ASEAN heads of 
government and the Prime Ministers of 
Australia, Japan and New Zealand. After the 
second ASEAN Summit meeting in August 
1977, the Japanese Prime Minister pledged 


up to US$1 billion in loans for the five | 


industrial projects — provided the feasibility 
of each project was confirmed. Australia has 
also undertaken to contribute to aspects of — 
the industrial projects within its available — 
skills and resources. 


There have been some delays in moving © i 
ahead with the industrial projects because 


the first round of projects were chosen from 


domestic plans and in some cases did not 
take adequately into account the existence | 
of similar plants in other member countries. _ 
Indeed, the uniform character of the ASEAN 
economies, which is the basis of ASEAN’s — 
effectiveness as a negotiating unit, is one of 
the main obstacles to the development of 
complementary economies within the 
region. In other cases no pre-feasibility 
studies had been concluded. Pre-feasibility 
studies are being undertaken in a range of 
possible additional industrial projects: heavy 
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duty rubber tyres, metal working machine 
tools, newsprint, electrolytic tin plating, 
television picture tubes, fisheries and 
potash. It will take time before the concept 
of economic complementation has a major 
influence upon the five ASEAN economies 
and there are serious obstacles to the 
implementation of this concept. Member 
states do not envisage ASEAN developing 
into a single integrated economic unit. 
Developments to date, however, have 
shown that the ASEAN governments do not 
lack the political will and determination to 
address difficult, complex, but basic 
questions. 


Preferential trading arrangements 

At the Bali summit meeting, the ASEAN 
leaders also called for progress towards the 
establishment of preferential trading 
arrangements. Following extensive discus- 
sions the agreement on Preferential Trading 
Arrangements was signed by the ASEAN 
foreign ministers in February 1977. The 
Agreement provides for long term contracts, 
preference in Government procurement, the 
extension of tariff preferences, the lowering 
- Of non-tariff barriers and the use of preferen- 
- tial rates for purchase of finance as ways to 
increase intra-ASEAN trade. Agreement has 
been reached on exchanging preferences on 
826 items and at their meeting in Jakarta in 
June 1978 the economic ministers also 
agreed that, at each future round of negotia- 
tions on trade preferences, each country 
would offer at least 100 items on which it 
would allow preferential entry to other 
ASEAN producers. 


Private sector co-operation 

Economic co-operation in ASEAN is not 
limited to intergovernmental co-operation. It 
extends to the private sector, where the 
ASEAN Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (ACCI) plays a particularly active 
role. ASEAN banking and other financial 
institutions also hold regular consultations. 
Since 1975 the ASEAN Council on 
Petroleum (ASCOPE), which brings 
together the various national petroleum 
authorities, has met regularly. Co-operative 
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efforts are also being undertaken in a 
number of other areas, including com- 
munication and transport, and the control of 
narcotics and illegal drug-trafficking. 


ASEAN organisation 

The increased attention upon economic 
matters which emerged from the Bali 
summit meeting has also been reflected in 
the restructuring of some aspects of 
ASEAN’s organisation. The most salient 
feature of this was the establishment of a 
committee of ASEAN economic ministers to 
oversee ASEAN economic co-operation. 
Agreements reached by the economic minis- 
ters nevertheless still require endorsement 
by the Ministerial Council which is com- 
posed of ASEAN foreign ministers. Early in 
1976 the economic ministers set up five 
economic committees into which were later 
integrated the old permanent committees of 
ASEAN dealing with economic matters. The 
new economic committees deal with trade 
and tourism; finance and banking; industry, 
minerais and energy; food, agriculture and 
forestry; and communications and trans- 
port. These committees all report to the 
economic ministers Meeting. 

The non-economic committees as well as 
the various committees of ASEAN heads of 
mission overseas (such as the ASEAN 
Brussels Committee or the ASEAN Canberra 
Committee) report to the ASEAN Standing 
Committee which meets between meetings 
of the Ministerial Council. The annual 
meeting of foreign ministers in the 
Ministerial Council remains the central policy 
making body of ASEAN. The Ministerial 
Council is, of course, bound by decisions 
taken at meetings of the ASEAN heads of 
government, but these meetings are not 
held on a regular basis. 

A central ASEAN Secretariat was 
established in Jakarta in 1976 following an 
agreement signed at the Bali summit 
meeting. The Secretariat co-ordinates 
secretarial services for the various ASEAN 
meetings and its Secretary-General is 
present at most major meetings of ASEAN 
ministers and officials. In each member 
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country there is a national ASEAN 
secretariat under a director-general to 
co-ordinate national participation in the 
Association's activities. The five national 
Secretariats are organisationally part of 
the five Foreign Ministries, and are still 
responsible for ASEAN’s communications 
with third countries. 


The future 

Examination of the functions which 
ASEAN has performed since its inception in 
1967 makes it apparent that ASEAN has 
assisted its member states in their pursuit of 
a broad range of interests. Indeed, it is the 
protean character of ASEAN that seems to 
form the basis of its success.:It has served 
the interests of its member states in a 
number of unrelated areas: it has helped 
reduce political differences within the 
region; it has facilitated economic 
co-operation among the member states; it 
has assisted the governments of South-east 
Asia in coming to terms with the changes in 
Indochina; and it has improved their bargain- 


Two ASEAN leaders, Mr Lee 
Ruan Yew (left), Prime Minis- 
ter of Singapore, and Datuk 
Fussein Onn (right), Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, met in 
Kuala Lumpur on 18 June with 
the Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(eentre), who was returning 
from talks in London, Paris and 
Bonn on international econ- 
omic issues. 
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ing position in economic matters with other 
major economic groupings. It may not have 
invariably provided each member state with 
a benefit of equal importance, but each 
ASEAN Government recognises the long 
term contribution the Association will make 
to the development of the region and each is 
prepared to allow their short term interests 
to be balanced against the overall value of 
ASEAN’s existence. While equipping 
ASEAN with a versatility that allows it to 
fulfil a range of tasks, the protean 
personality of the Association can make it 
difficult to assess and understand ASEAN 
when one concentrates on only one aspect 
of its function. But when the multiplicity of 
ASEAN’s roles are considered together it is 
not difficult to see why ASEAN has shown 
itself more viable than alpthe other regional 
bodies mooted in the past and why the 
members of ASEAN are anxious to see it 
continue to play its role in creating a regional 
environment which furthers the political, 
economic, cultural and social development 
of the five member states. 
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Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 


Meeting 


The fifth meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC) was held in 
Canberra on 26 and 27 June, attended by six Australian and four Japanese Ministers. The 
talks produced useful understandings in both the bilateral and multilateral fields. 


The Ministerial Committee, which con- 
stitutes the highest level, regular, political 
forum for Australia and its most important 
trading partner, Japan, was established in 
1972, when the first meeting took place in 
Canberra. Subsequent meetings were held 
in 1973 (Tokyo), 1975 (Canberra) and 1977 
(Tokyo). Australian Ministers participating in 
- this latest meeting were the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
(Chairman); the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Resources; the Rt. Hon. Phillip 
Lynch, Minister for Industry and Commerce; 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, Minister for 
Primary Industry; the Hon. John Howard, 
Treasurer; and the Hon. Kevin Newman, 
Minister for National Development. 
Japanese participants were Mr Sunao 
Sonoda, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Mr 
Ichiro Nakagawa, Minister for Agriculture 
and Forestry; Mr Toshio Komoto, Minister 
of International Trade and Industry; and Mr 
Kiichi Miyazawa, Minister of State and 
Director-General of the Economic Planning 
Agency. The meeting marked the first visit 
to Australia by Japanese Ministers since the 
last Canberra meeting in 1975. 

The Agenda for the meeting included 
items on international and national 
economic and financial matters, bilateral 
trade questions, mineral and energy 
resources, investment, Australian and 
Japanese industrial policies and fisheries. 

In addition to two plenary sessions on the 
mornings of 26 and 27 June, separate 
counterpart talks between ministers were 
held on the afternoon of 26 June. In these 
counterpart talks detailed discussions on 
bilateral issues took place. 

The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, also addressed the 
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plenary meeting. He stressed the importance 
of the decisions to be taken shortly at the 
Bonn summit meeting and the Muitilateral 
Trade Negotiations, which he said would set 
the pattern of world trade for years to come. 
He also welcomed the reassessment Japan 
was giving to the question of the common 
fund and spoke of Australia and Japan’s 
common interest in the Pacific region, an in- 
terest which set the two countries 
somewhat apart from and gave them a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from that of Europe and the 
United States. 


Matters agreed between ministers in the 
course of the AJMC meeting and counter- 
part talks included the following: 

a Officials should discuss the establishment 
of an appropriate mechanism for con- 
sultation and co-operation in energy mat- 
ters particularly into the question of {a) 
coal conversion; (b) solar energy; (c) 
energy conservation. It is hoped that, 
following these discussions, the 
mechanism might be formalised in 
August at the time of the proposed visit 
by the Minister for National Development 
to Tokyo. 

z A meeting would be held in Tokyo in 
August to hold substantive discussions 
on the question of nuclear co-operation 
including safeguards. 

a An Australian proposal, to establish a 
study group to investigate the feasibility 
of further reprocessing of Australian raw 
materials in Australia prior to export, was 
accepted in principle by the Japanese 
side. 

a The two countries would enter discus- 
sions toward the end of July on Japanese 
access to the Australian 200-nautical-mile 
fisheries zone and Australian ports. 
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_ The meeting was significant for the stress 
-placed on candid discussions of matters of 
International significance, in particular the 
world trade situation and north-south ques- 
‘tions. Bilateral matters were mainly taken up 
outside the meeting on a counterpart basis 
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between the respective ministers. Ministers 
on both sides appeared to value highly the 
frankness of the exchanges of views and the 
further progress the meeting made in 
developing a close and co-operative rela- 
tionship between the two Governments. 


Following i is the keynote address delivered by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 






- This is the fifth occasion on which the 
ustialie Japan Ministerial Committee has 
met since its inception in October 1972. It is 
-an extremely timely meeting. The world is on 
‘the eve of vitally important meetings, the 
»utcome of which is likely to go a long way 
towards deciding the future of the interna- 
ional economy — perhaps for a decade or 
nore. | refer particularly, of course, to the 
Economic Summit and the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. Recognising this, and 
-ecognising the gravity of the situation 
which may emerge if these meetings are not 
characterised both by a breadth of vision 
and a firmness of will, Australia has just 
sngaged in a two month period of very in- 
cense diplomatic activity to make its views 
nown — both as regards the nature of the 
blems involved and the necessary scope 
the solutions — and to ensure that they 
are taken into account. 
| should like to make two observations 
about this initiative. First, there was nothing 
pulsive or improvised about it. It was not 
mething suddenly thought up. On the 
ntrary, it was a continuation of the policy 
have pursued over the last two years. | 
save long stressed the need to approach 
problems on a global scale, to give serious 
thought to north-south questions and the 
vay they relate to other issues, and to be, in 
qnis- revolutionary period in international 
airs, both enlightened and far-seeing as 
vēlas realistic. 
Second, | observe that this period of in- 
nse activity began with discussions be- 
ween our two Governments in Japan in 
pril, and that now it has come full circle 
with a further round of consultations with 
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Hon. Andrew Peacock, at the opening ceremony of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
‘Committee Meeting in Canberra on 26 June: 


the Japanese Government. This is as it 
should be, both because you are our most _ 
important trading partner and because you | 
are one of the most economically dynamic — 
and important countries in the world. à 
This is the international context in which > 
this meeting is taking place and | hope that 
in our deliberations, even when we are deal- 
ing with bilateral questions, we shall keep it ` 
in mind. : 
The concept of our meeting together i in ao 
regular joint ministerial forum has received 
bipartisan support within Australia. This, | 
am happy to say, tends to be the norm 
rather than the exception in the Australian 


approach to our relationship with Japan and 


is a measure of the general acceptance in 
Australia of the importance of this relation- 


ship. As our major trading partner, Japan | n 


accounts for a greater share of Australia’s 
exports than the United States and the EEC © 
combined and ranks only after the United — 
States as our largest single source of im- 
ports. Australia and Japan also share a com- . 
mon interest in furthering the stability and - 
well being of the region in which we both 


live and beyond that, of the international | : 


community generally. 


Reflecting the importance we place upon pe 
the relationship, the Government estab- _ 


lished, in April 1977, an ad hoc working 
committee to enquire into and submit 
recommendations on measures which might — 
be taken to enhance it. 

The working committee addressed itself — : 
to the question as to what mechanisms — 
would assist the Australian Government and | 
the community as a whole, to monitor, iden- 
tify and respond to developments that are 
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important to our relations with Japan. 
Amongst other initiatives, it recommended, 
and the Government has accepted, that the 
new machinery be established to co-ordinate 
and assist in formulating Government policy 
in respect of Japan. This machinery will in- 
clude a Cabinet committee which | will chair, 
together with a Standing Committee on 
Japan at permanent head level and a joint 
Government-private sector committee to be 
known as the Consultative Committee on 
Relations with Japan. 


| should like to draw particular attention to 
the Consultative Committee. its members 
will include the members of the Standing 
Committee on Japan and representatives 
from academic, business, cultural, trade 
union or other interested community 
groups. With a membership drawn in this 
way from a representative cross-section of 
the Australian community, | am confident 
that it will come to play a key role in the 
development of a broadly based approach to 
our relations with Japan. 

The trading relationship between our two 
countries has naturally felt the effects of the 
difficult circumstances being experienced by 
the international economy. Still-high infla- 
tion and unemployment, trade imbalances, 
problems caused by sharp movements in ex- 
change rates, domestic pressures in many 
countries for increased protection, and the 
question of energy resources, are all aspects 
of fundamental problems for world trade and 
indeed, for the system that has governed in- 
ternational trade over the last three decades. 

In this situation we are very conscious that 
Japan, in particular, has been called upon to 
respond to pressures and requests to adopt 
policies designed to ease some of the prob- 
lems being experienced by certain of its 
trading partners, and to contribute to the 
general process of international economic 
recovery. 

Increasingly Japan’s position is central to 
many of the international economic negotia- 
tions now under way. Amongst these 
negotiations now at a most important stage, 
is the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in 
Geneva. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
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J. D. Anthony, recently emphasised that 
Australia would engage fully in every aspect 
of these negotiations. He announced that, 
subject, among other things, to full 
reciprocity and appropriate safeguards, 
Australia has offered to negotiate within the 
framework of the industrial tariff formula. 
These negotiations are premised on mutual 
advantage and reciprocal benefits for all par- 
ticipants. Hence, for Australia to adopt such 
an approach, which involves substantial 
benefits for industrial exporters such as 
Japan, reciprocity would require those in- 
dustrial exporters to make meaningful con- 
cessions in regard to trade and agricultural 
products. 

A second area, crucial to the future direc- 
tion of the international economy is the 
north-south dialogue. This must be one of 
our critical concerns. Our goal is economic 
resurgence both in the industrially developed 
economies and in the developing countries. 
Sustained non-inflationary growth will 
clearly depend upon the extent to which we 
have been able to enhance the role of the 
developing countries in global economic 
decision-making and economic life general- — 
ly. The greater part of global economic 
activity is determined and influenced by the 
action of the developed countries — coun- 
tries like Japan and Australia. Failure to 
recognise the legitimate claims of the 
developing countries to fuller participation in 
the global economy would, over the longer 
term, serve the practical interests of no one. 
This is the fact of interdependence. The 
critical need therefore is not to resist in- 
terdependence but to channel it to growing 
collective welfare. 


In this connection, just two weeks ago | 


led the Australian delegation to the Minis- 


terial Council meeting of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) and had the privilege of open- 
ing the Council’s debate. The meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Ministers Ushiba 
and Miyazawa encouraged some optimism. 
it addressed basic problems more clearly and 
with more determination than has been evi- 
dent in recent meetings. It did not confine 
itself to policy issues or to adjusting our af- 
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The opening session of the 
Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting in Can- 
berra on 26 June. On the left 
are the Japanese Ministers: Mr 
(. Nakagawa (nearest camera), 
Mr S. Sonoda, Mr T. Komoto 
and the Japanese Ambassador 
to Australia, Mr Y. Okawara. 
The Australian ministers pres- 
ent are, from the right, the 
Yon. |. Sinclair, the Rt. Hon. 
©. Lynch and the Hon. A. 
Peacock. 


fairs at the margin. It gave the required at- 
tention to wider and more crucial issues — 
the need for structural change and the effi- 
cient management of interdependence. This 
and the recognition by the Council of the 
need to take fuller account of the role of 
agricultural trade in world trade affirmed my 
view that we are beginning to adopt the 
more integrated approach to problems in the 
global economy that is obviously required. 

The agenda for the north-south dialogue 
S a long and complex one. We all know 
what it contains. The need is to get on with 
t, to start serious negotiations on the sub- 
jects and concerns which it includes. 

The Australian Government has been 
arguing firmly for the designation of an order 
of priorities amongst the subjects on that 
agenda. We believe that food security, in- 
dustrialisation, transfer of technology, 
official development assistance and special 
assistance to the poorest countries should 
have high priority. Another issue of the 
greatest importance is trade. It should be 
made freer and more open. International 
trade in commodities and manufactured 
goods alike is increasingly determining rates 
ef growth and standards of living in more 
and more countries. But barriers to trade are 
increasing. The world experienced in the 
1930s the destructive and disruptive effects 
ef undue protectionism. We must learn this 
lesson of history or be condemned to repeat 
i. 
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In this context the Australian Government 
has made an important advance in reviewing 
its position on a common fund, an item high 
on the agenda of the north-south dialogue. 
The effect of a common fund would be to 
facilitate stable and continuous trade in im- 
portant commodities. This, in turn, would 
ensure regular and reliable income to sup- 
pliers and stable and manageable prices for 
consumers. The wider effect would be to in- 
troduce conditions conducive to planning 
and growth in the global economy. We are 
hopeful that other developed countries will 
make every effort to bring a fund into 
existence as soon as possible. 

Discussions are under way in the interna- 
tional community on a Code of Conduct for 
the Transfer of Technology. We have some 
reservations about how far that Code can 
go, especially given that most technology in 
the developed world is privately owned. We 
have no reservations, however, about the 
need for a greatly increased transfer of 
appropriate technology to developing 
countries because it will benefit both the 
recipients and the donors. The massive 
research and development capacity of 
developed countries must be turned increas- 
ingly to the solution of problems experi- 
enced in developing countries. In many in- 
stances the cost would not be great but the 
benefits would be potentially enormous. The 
ability to adapt to the environment through 
the application of technology is a unique 
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achievement of the developed countries. 
Justice and common sense requires that 
that ability be extended universallv. 

Australia has a very positive attitude to 
development assistance. In terms of 
quantity we are moving progressively 
towards the target of 0.7 per cent of Gross 
National Product (GNP) as official develop- 
ment assistance (ODA). Australia has long 
striven, we hope with some success, to be 
not only a generous aid donor, but perhaps 
more importantly, to provide assistance of 
the highest quality. Almost all our aid is 
given in grant form and a significant portion 
is untied. Australia is concerned that the 
assistance it provides be effective in meeting 
the needs and priorities of aid recipients. For 
this reason the initial request from the reci- 
pient plays a vital role in deciding the scope 
and nature of the assistance provided. 


In a changing world | have recognised the 
need for new initiatives within our aid pro- 
gram. Accordingly we have recently agreed 
to meet a significant proportion of local 
costs in some countries and have introduced 
a system of forward programming through 
long term commitments in order to assist the 
major recipients of our aid with their future 
planning. Australia adheres to the develop- 
ment objective of meeting the basic human 
needs — for food, shelter, health, education 
and employment — of the poorest groups in 
developing countries, while recognising that 
this should not preclude programs of 
assistance to promote economic growth 
within them. 

It would be remiss of me not to mention 
the significant steps Japan is also taking in 
this field. Mr Fukuda’s pledge to double 
Japan's ODA within three years, or sooner if 
possible, will have a considerable impact on 
development programs in the Asia-Pacific 
region, with consequent benefits to all 
members of that region. Australia and 
Japan, two of the major trading nations in 
this region, have, | believe, a particular role 
to play in furthering the process of economic 
development in neighbouring countries. The 
continual challenge that confronts us both is 
to pursue these objectives sensibly, effi- 
ciently and quickly, within the domestic 
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economic constraints imposed upon us. 

In South-east Asia these issues and 
challenges come into particularly sharp 
focus. For both of us, South-east Asia is of 
prime political and economic significance. 
The stability and economic development of 
the region is in our national interests. South- 
east Asia has the prospect of a period of 
peace, following thirty years of war and tur- 
moil in much of the area. Australia 
welcomes the efforts by the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) coun- 
tries to develop their relations with non- 
ASEAN members in the region and believes 
that the prospects for peace will be 
enhanced by sound regional relationships. 

The emergence of ASEAN as an impor- 
tant regional organisation making a positive 
impact on economic development and 
political stability in the region is something 
both Australia and Japan welcome. Both 
our countries place particular emphasis on 
developing friendly and substantive relations 
with the ASEAN countries. In doing so 
Australia has concentrated on broadening 
economic links, such as the Australia- 
ASEAN Industrial Co-opération Conference 
held last week in Melbourne; the coming 
trade fair and improvements in consultative 
arrangements on trade and other matters. 

Australia is aware of, and welcomes the 
special attention Japan is also giving the 
broadening of its link with the countries of 
the region. 

| mentioned earlier the pressures being 
exerted on Japan by third country trading 
partners. We are conscious of the predica- 
ment of Japan but trust that, in responding 
to such situations you will continue to look 
for solutions which take into account global 
interests. Australia, for example, would 
naturally be concerned if, in accommodating 
the problems of third countries, Japan were 
to overlook the long-standing interests of 
Australia in the Japanese market. 

This brings me to bilateral trade questions. 
Since this Committee last met, there have 
been continuing discussions on a range of 
very significant trade relations issues. The 
Australian Government was pleased to see a 
satisfactory resolution by the commercial 
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parties of the dispute over the long term 
sugar contract. We have noted the recent 
announcement of Japan’s import quotas for 
ef for the July-December supply period 
his year. In these discussions we will again 
wish to pursue with you our concern to see 
xpanding opportunities and predictability in 
ne trade for beef and other agricultural ex- 













“As regards uranium the Government is 
proceeding with the implementation of its 
licy of uranium development announced 
cn 25 August 1977. The necessary enabling 
legislation has been passed by the Parlia- 
nent and negotiations are at an advanced 
stage in regard to the Ranger project with 
tie aim of construction commencing this 

sar. Export marketing policy was an- 
inced on 1 June. We have been greatly 
sted in planning the development of our 
istry by the indications we have had from 
customer countries of their likely require- 
ments for Australian uranium. | hope that an 
early indication of Japan’s requirements will 
be possible so that the orderly development 
of our industry can be planned on a stable, 
A leng- -term basis. 
< Another issue relates to our sales of iron 
ore and coal for which Japan is our leading 
_ market. As you are well aware, the market is 

f great concern to us at the moment 
because of the depressed demand for both 
minerals. Japanese consumers this year ap- 
paar likely to take well below minimum con- 
tractual tonnage. We are particularly con- 
cerned at the downward pressure being ex- 
-erted on iron ore prices at a time when our 
one export tonnages are likely to be substantially 
oe: duced. We look to the commercial in- 
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terests involved to reach a satisfactory 
settlement which is fair and equitable to 
both producer and consumer. 


But this will be discussed within the 
agenda of our meeting, the scope of which 
is sufficiently broad to allow discussion of a 
wide variety of topics of mutual interest. On 
the Australian side we would wish to answer 
frankly your questions, put to you the 
Australian viewpoint on certain questions of 
significance to us, and explore areas of 
mutual interest. 


One such area is the further local pro- 
cessing of Australian raw materials before 


export. The Australian interest in this is ob- — 


vious. It seems to us that this would also be 
an area of considerable interest to Japan, — 
where there has been much discussion of . 
moving out of basic processing and into high 
technology industry. Other areas include the ~ 
important negotiations on nuclear co- — 
operation and the Australian fisheries zone. _ 


There will also be continuing negotiation on a2 


matters such as access of Australian 
agricultural products to the Japanese market 
and possible co-operation in energy research 
and development. 


Finally, | should like to stress again the 
crucial importance of the international — 
economic consultations and negotiations — 
which are now approaching their climax. 
The successes or failures of the next few 
weeks will set the pattern for good or bad for 


the years ahead. | hope that in these two 
days of discussions we will be able to reach a — 


clear understanding of our respective posi- 
tions on questions not only of bilateral but 
also of global and regional significance. 


ae : Following is the keynote speech by the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Sunao 
Sonoda, to the fifth Japan-Australia Ministerial Committee Meeting: 


Iti is both an honour and a pleasure to be 

akle to make this address on behalf of the 

=. Japanese delegation here today. Before | 

E bagin, however, | would first like to express 

my sincere appreciation for the Foreign 

: Minister, the Hon. Andrew Peacock’s kind 
— words. 
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it is now a year and a half since we last 
met together, and this interval has been 
replete with events of importance and sym- 
bolic significance for both of our countries. 
The first, of course, was the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation which went 
into force on August 20 last year. This treaty 
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is a reaffirmation of the close ties between 
us in trade, economics, and the entire spec- 
trum of relations, and | believe it is also of 
great significance as a milestone of the in- 
creasingly close and broad-based relations 
which are developing. 

Secondly, | would like to cite both last 
August’s Kuala Lumpur Summit Meeting 
and this April's Tokyo Summit Meeting as 
proof positive of our two nations’ relation- 
ship of closeness and trust. | feel it was of 
especially epochal significance for the future 
of Japan-Australia relations that the April 
meeting between Prime Minister Fukuda and 
Prime Minister Fraser was able to concen- 
trate not on issues between our two nations 
but on a frank exchange of views on the im- 
portant issues facing the world economy 
today. In addition, we were also pleased that 
your Deputy Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony, was able to visit Japan this 
March to consult with government and busi- 
ness officials. | also enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting with the Foreign Minister, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, when he accompanied the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
to Japan in April. | find it extremely gratify- 
ing that our two nations were able in all of 
these meetings to exchange opinions on our 
common concerns and to enhance our 
mutual understanding. 

Through ail of these developments over 
the past year and a half, we have been able 
to make the Japan-Australia relationship 
ever stronger, ever closer. 

Additionally, we take your Government's 
recent establishment of a Ministerial Com- 
mittee and two other committees on Austra- 
lia-Japan relations based on the recommen- 
dations of the Myer Report as evidence of 
the importance which your Government 
attaches to relations with Japan, and we 
trust that these committees will contribute 
to the strengthening and development of 
relations between our two nations. 

It is indeed significant that this fifth 
Japan-Australia Ministerial Committee 
Meeting is being held at this time, and | hope 
that the members of both delegations can 
have a frank exchange of views toward the 
establishment of broad-based and unshak- 
able Japan-Australia relations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

Next, | would like to speak on the interna- 
tional economic situation. 


Global economy 

Economic recovery by the advanced 
industrial nations is a prerequisite to the 
stable development of the global economy. 
Yet in looking at the economic climate of the 


. advanced industrial nations, their overall rate 


of recovery remains inadequate, albeit with a 
few encouraging exceptions, and most of 
these nations suffer from the very difficult 
problems of unemployment, international 
balance of payments disequilibriums, infla- 
tion, and the like. 

Under the circumstances, confidence in 
the different nations’ economic futures is 
not yet fully restored, unemployment per- 
sists at high levels, and a number of 
industrial sectors have experienced special 
difficulties to heighten protectionist 
pressures in many nations. 

Although some improvement has been 
seen in the British, French, and other inter- 
national balances of payments, the United | 
States remains deeply in deficit while West 
Germany and Japan record major surpluses 
to perpetuate the imbalance. As an out- 
growth of this international balance of 
payments disequilibrium, the value of the 
U.S. dollar as key currency has fallen sharply 
vis-a-vis the other major currencies since the 
second half of last year, and this has in turn 
been a factor contributing to the instability 
of a rather unsettled global economy. How- 
ever, the international currency situation of 
late has been somewhat more settled than 
the second half of last year, as the United 
States has acted to slow its own rate of infla- 
tion and to bolster the dollar by announcing 
the sale of some of its gold reserves and by 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s adopting tighter 
financial policies. 


Economic growth 

With no conspicuous improvement ex- 
pected for the advanced industrial 
economies overall in 1978, it is most impor- 
tant that all nations work patiently and co- 
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operate internationally to achieve inflation- 
< free and sustainable global economic growth 
= if we are to avoid expanded unemployment, 
-stem the global drift to protectionism, and 
restore confidence in the economic future. 
With the international economic situation 
-as it is, | feel it is Japan's task to seek a 
_ prompt reduction of its current account 
= surplus. Because import expansion through 
the stimulation of domestic demand is seen 
< asthe best way to do this, fiscal year 1978's 
_ target for economic growth has been set at 
= seven per cent, the highest of any advanced 
>: industrial nation. Japan has initiated an 
. ambitious package of economy-stimulative 
= measures in both the fiscal and financial 
spheres to achieve this growth target. We 
o have also acted to effect emergency 
7 advance imports, to improve market access 
f imported goods, and otherwise. In addi- 
¿we will continue to take all reasonable 
appropriate measures necessary to 
eve this goal. 


















Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
‘The MTN are also extremely important to 
the world economic recovery and stable ex- 
| pansion, and all of the parties concerned are 
tiating assiduously to reach substantial 
ement by the middle of July, and an 
ae success is most desirable in order to 
oa hea off emerging protectionism and to ex- 
— pand world trade. 
-Japan is fully aware of the strong interest 
=- which your nation has expressed in the 
_MTN’s treatment of agricultural products, 
id. | assure you we are making every possi- 
ffort within the constraints imposed by 
aur own many domestic difficulties in the 
2 agricultural field. 
















a North- -south 
Qn the north-south problem, which is ex- 
Se tremely important for harmonious global 
=- economic development and hence for world 
`- peace and stability, although stagnation in 
_ the advanced industrial nations and other 
=- factors have made it difficult to achieve the 
< desired progress, this is a critical issue which 
«= all nations should work on unceasingly and 
oS seriously i in light of the world’s present inter- 
© dependence. For Japan and Australia, 
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located as we are in that Asia-Pacific region 
which also includes many of the less 
developed countries (LDCs), it is imperative 
that we work seriously together for the 
economic and social development of our 
region. 

The issue of primary commodities, and 
especially the establishment of a common 
fund, is among the largest issues between 
north and south today. If the need for im- 
mediately establishing a common fund is 
stressed and negotiation on this is resumed, 
Japan is prepared to make every effort to 
achieve a prompt agreement on a common 
fund effectively constituted so as to secure 
the just interests of both producing and con- 
suming nations so as to function for truly 
effective stabilisation commodity prices. It is 
from this perspective that Japan hopes to 
continue consulting closely with Australia — 
and the other advanced industrial nations on 
this issue. 

Economic co-operation with the LDCs is 
also another important area in solving this 
north-south problem. It is imperative that 
the advanced industrial nations continue to 
promote economic co-operation responsive 
to the needs of the LDCs. 

Japan has been making positive efforts to 
expand economic co-operation. It is in this 
sense that in May last year, Japan pledged 
more than double our official development 
assistance (ODA) within five years. Japan 
now, proceeding even further strives to 
achieve the doubling of its ODA within three 
years, and intends to make efforts to im- 
prove the terms and conditions of our aid: 


JAPAN-AUSTRALIA ECONOMIC 

RELATIONS 

1) Trade relations 
Next, | would like to turn to the trade rela- 

tions between our two nations. 


Present situation 

Given the mutually complementary 
natures of our economies, Japan- Australia 
trade has expanded steadily since the sign- 
ing of the Japan-Australia Commerce 
Agreement in 1957. In the seventeen years 
from 1960 to 1977, our two-way trade ex- 
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panded more than fifteen-fold, from 
US$500 million to US$7600 million. Japan is 
Australia’s largest trading partner and Aus- 
tralia is, in turn, Japan’s third largest trading 
partner, led only by the United States and 
Saudi Arabia. | trust, moreover, that this 
trade relationship will continue to grow 
stronger and stronger based upon our econ- 
omies’ complementary natures. 

However, as these trade relations have 
grown increasingly stronger, there have also 
inevitably arisen a number of differences of 
opinion between our two nations. | am sure 
you recall the differences which developed 
last year over the long-term sugar contract 
and the prolonged negotiations which 
followed. Let me say that | am extremely 
gratified that it was possible for the parties 
concerned on both sides to discuss this 
honestly in a spirit of mutual concession and 
co-operation in the long-term interests of 
both our economies and to achieve a 
smooth solution to this question. | feel this is 
proof, if any is needed, that our two nations 
are able to discuss any such difficult issues 
as may arise and to achieve a smooth solu- 
tion, and | find this most encouraging for 





promoting future Japan-Australia economic 
relations. 

Moreover, with the need for all nations to 
contribute their due to the smooth manage- 
ment and development of the total world 
economy, it is most important that our two 
nations co-operate to strengthen and 
develop our very basic economic relations. 


Agricultural products 


Japan-Australia trade in agricultural pro- 
ducts has shown consistent growth, albeit 
with some minor short-term fluctuations. As 
a result, Australia is now Japan’s second- 
largest supplier of agricultural products, led 
only by the United States, and we are the 
largest overseas market for your agricultural 
products. Trade in agricultural products has 
developed by now into a strong tie binding 
our two nations. It is thus extremely gratify- 
ing that this very important trade in agricul- 
tural products is proceeding most smoothly 
overall. Japan, for its part, hopes to promote 
the stable development of this Japan-Aus- 
tralia agricultural trade through intimate ex- 
changes of information so as to improve 
understanding on both sides. 


The Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Sunao Sonoda (cen- 
tre), delivering his keynote 
speech to the Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee meeting 
in Canberra on 26 June. On the 
left is Mr I. Nakagawa, Minister 
for Agriculture and Forestry 
and on the right, Mr T. 
Komoto, Minister for Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry. 
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For example, looking even at the question 
F beef in which your nation has shown such 
interest, Japan has been moving both to 
=romote stable beef imports ever since the 
975 resumption of beef imports and to ex- 
wand domestic beef consumption such as 
mrough maintaining the beef-stabilisation 
price at the same level as last year, lowering 
consumer beef prices, improving the beef 
Zstribution system, and other means. | 
assure you that Japan intends to make every 
cassible effort to promote the stable expan- 
ion of beef imports. 





























Manufactured goods 
‘The White Paper on Manufactured Goods 
eleased by your Government last May was 
an eloquent statement of Australia's policies 
fer the promotion of manufacturing indus- 
= tres. In this White Paper, your Government 
8 ated its policies for fostering manufac- 
_ turing industries in certain fields which show 
-fficient long-term development potential, 
aed, at the same time, you indicated your 
t anking on the invocation of temporary as- 
__ Sistance measures to protect those domestic 
¿industries which are currently having 
ble. It was in this context that you 
‘ecently invoked measures to restrict im- 
erts of manufactured products. Indeed, the 




















o] ndados automobiles and a number of other 
rs items which are extremely important 
Japanese export items to Australia. 
=ven as this is being done, Japan is 
sady running major deficits every year in 
ilateral trade with Australia. Last year, 
0 the Japanese deficit was 
ape eroximately $3 billion. Although Japan 
= dogs not necessarily seek a balance in this 
==: twe-way trade, we hope that you will abolish 
- these restrictions on manufactured imports 
-in säïew of the Japan-Australia trade imbal- 
= ence. 






) Mining products and energy 

- Japan and Australia have long had very 

clase relations resulting from our trade in 
- such mineral resources as iron ore, coking 
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coal, bauxite, zinc, and salt. Indeed, these 
close relations form the very basis of the 
Japan-Australia trade relationship, and it is 
obviously desirable that these relations be 
still further expanded in the future. Japan 
hopes to co-operate in the development of 
Australian uranium, natural gas, coal, and 
other mineral and energy resources and to 
maintain and promote our long-term co- 
operative relations in such joint research 
undertakings as for local liquification and 
solar energy utilisation. 

Looking especially at uranium, Japan is 
highly interested in obtaining stable long- 
term supplies from your nation, and it was in 
this context that Japan welcomed your Gov- 


ernment’s announcement last August of — 


basic policies to promote uranium develop- 
ment and export, and we hope that smooth 
trade in uranium can be carried out based 
upon existing contracts. 

The co-operation with your nation on 
uranium has been promoted, in the form of 
the joint study on uranium enrichment and 


uranium exploration. In addition, substantial __ 


discussions with your nation on the amend- 
ment of the existing nuclear agreement are 
to take place in the near future. Jenan 
attaches great importance to the co-opera- 
tion with Australia on nuclear energy, and 
will make its best efforts to expand and 
strengthen such co-operation. 

iron ore and coking coal are also extreme- 
ly important items in Japan-Australia trade, 
items which Japan imports from Australia in 
massive volume every year. While | fully 
believe that the Japanese iron and steel in- 
dustry has been paying all due consideration 
to maintaining stable trade with Australia in 
these products, it is also a fact that the 
Japanese industry concerned is in serious 
trouble as a result of the current recession. | 
am gratified that your Government showed 
generous understanding concerning this 
situation through the exchange of views 
with the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr An- 
thony, on his recent visit to Japan in March. 
| am also pleased to note that satisfactory 
progress is being made toward a solution by 
the concerned parties on both sides in the 
spirit of mutual understanding and harmony. 
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3) Investment relations 

Japanese capital investment in Australia 
has been annually increasing and | believe 
this investment is an important foundation 
for the still further development of economic 
exchange and industrial co-operation be- 
tween our two nations. It is in this sense that 
we welcome your Government’s having 
adopted realistic foreign investment policies 
recognising the need for foreign reserves 
and having decided to develop your 
resources in a forward-looking manner. 

Private corporate investment overseas, in- 
cluding that in Australia, is fundamentally a 
decision to be made independently by the 
private enterprise concerned. However, the 
Government of Japan hopes that such pri- 
vate corporate investment will be conducted 
ever more smoothly and ambitiously. At the 
same time, because the state of Australian 
preparedness to host foreign capital is an im- 
portant factor influencing the Japanese 
private corporation’s decision to invest or 
not, | hope you will continue your positive 
measures to improve the Australian invest- 
ment climate. 


4) Fisheries relations 

i am also aware that your Government has 
been proceeding apace with the domestic 
procedures preparatory to your plan to 
establish a 200-nautical-mile fishing zone in 
the near future. For its part, Japan hopes to 
continue to maintain the co-operative 
fisheries relations which have been built up 
between our two nations, and we strongly 
hope that your Government will give favour- 
able consideration to enabling Japanese 
fishing vessels to operate in this zone and to 
put into Australian ports as they have done 
in the past. We would like very much to in- 
itiate negotiations with Australia to conclude 
a fisheries agreement as soon as possible 
facilitating these ends. 


CONCLUSIONS 

So far today, | have addressed myself to 
the global economic situation and to Japan- 
Australia relations with particular emphasis 
on the economic and trade fields. 

| have been especially frank in my opinions 
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on our economic and trade co-operation 
because | feel this Japan-Australia relation- 
ship should be made still stronger. 


By the same token, | am also confident, as 
| will try to explain, that these relations be- 
tween our two nations will develop into still 
more broad-ranging and firmly founded rela- 
tions based upon the Japan-Australia Basic 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation which 
went into force last year. | have earlier term- 
ed this Japan-Australia relationship a natural 
partnership, and our two nations will pro- 
mote mutually this bilateral co-operation as a 
natural partnership. 


Yet if our two nations are to establish a 
lasting and amicable balanced relationship 
as natural partners, it is imperative that both 
our peoples develop a better understanding 
of each other's culture, personality, and 
other basic aspects. | believe that the ex- 
panded human contacts which are pro- 
moted in artistic, academic, sports, and 
other exchanges are thus most significant in 
this sense; and | hope that our two nations 
will be brought even closer together through 
such expanded cultural exchanges in the 
future. 


| would particularly like to use this oppor- 
tunity to stress the great importance of pro- 
moting exchanges among the young people 
of our two nations. Just as | am certain that 
it would be a most valuable experience for 
Japanese young people to be able to visit 
Australia to experience the breath of your 
magnificent natural setting and the warmth 
of your people, so am | confident that it 
would be highly significant for Australian 
young people to be able to visit Japan and to 
familiarise themselves with Japanese mores 
through staying in Japanese homes. | trust 
that among other occasions the Japan-Aus- 
tralia Mixed Committee meeting on Culture 
this fall will give constructive consideration 
to promoting such exchanges among the 
young people of our two nations. 


The next point which | would like to em- 
phasise is that the Japan-Australia bilateral 
relationship is no longer simply a relationship 
between our two nations but has become an 
important relationship within the total global 
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<. ccntext. Japan and Australia are today ex- 
=> pected to play a responsible role for the 
prosperity and welfare of our Asia-Pacific 
ama. It is extremely important for the 
development of the Association of South- 
Est Asian Nations (ASEAN) and other 
Asian nations and the South Pacific nations 








t at our two nations work together in the 
clo: 





2sest contact and consultation. Moreover, 
Be al we should continue our close contacts 
ard exchanges of opinion not simply on the 
_ Asia-Pacific region but also on total world 
trade problems and the north-south prob- 
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lem. The natural partnership of Japan-Aus- 
tralia relations can now be perceived not 
only in the regional but also in the interna- 
tional context. Indeed, it may be said that 
this April's Fukuda-Fraser Summit meeting 
marked a new page in these crucial Japan- 
Australia relations. It is my heartfelt hope 
that this Japan-Australia Pacific partnership 
across the equator may contribute to the 
peace and prosperity of not only the Asia- 
Pacific region but the whole world. With 
your help, we can make this dream come 
true. 


oa (ampuchea: Recent developments 


-A ar puchea’s policy of deliberate but slow expansion of its foreign relations has gathered 




















-© of high-level visits. 


Relations with Thailand have been some- 
1g of an exception to this general pattern, 
ing experienced periods of both 
imism and strain. However, the forth- 
ning visit to Bangkok in July by the Kam- 
ean Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign 
s, Mr. Jeng Sary, suggests that the 
entum in the two countries’ relation- 
“may be restored. 
\ Singapore trade delegation visited 
=rnom Penh from 11 to 16 May and reached 
greement on arrangements for trade. It is 
proposed that Kampuchea import 
machinery, chemicals, fuel and other in- 
‘items from Singapore and, in return, 
à timber, fish, coffee and other 
uffs. It was also agreed to set up 
ymmunications links. 
portant visits to Phnom Penh were also 
> made in May by Yugoslavia’s Foreign 
=. inister, Mr Milos Minic, and President 
- ik ausescu of Romania. Both Yugoslavia 
_. and Romania have remained neutral with 
nen regard to the dispute between Vietnam and 
_ Kampuchea. 
‘Fhe President Ceausescu visit culminated 
-in the signature of a ‘treaty of friendship and 
: co-operation’, only the second such agree- 
_. ment entered into by Kampuchea. (The first, 
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sce during the past year. Earlier, the emphasis was on the re-establishment of diplomatic 
tions with a large number of states. More recently, there have been frequent exchanges 


with China, was signed in August 1975.) The 
visit was preceded by one from a Romanian 
trade delegation, which negotiated 
agreements on trade and economic matters. 

Yugoslavia is already one of the few coun- 
tries providing assistance to Kampuchea and 
shares with Kampuchea a commitment to 
non-alignment. Other aid donors are China 
and the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr leng Sary visited New York in June for 
the United Nations General Assembly 
Special Session on Disarmament. While 
there, he met a number of other Foreign 
Ministers. After New York, he visited Tokyo 
from 11 to 13 June and also Peking, where 
he had a meeting with the Chinese Chairman 
and Premier, Hua Kuo-feng. 

These. visits, and others during the past 
ten months, indicate Kampuchea’s desire to 
develop a network of relations centred on 
the support received from China and in- 
cluding relations with states such as 
Romania, Yugoslavia and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, and with non- 
communist regional states such as those of 
the Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) as well as other non-aligned 
states. 
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Apart from occasional localised flare-ups, 
the border dispute between Kampuchea and 
Vietnam has settled into a stalemate. Viet- 
nam's position on a settlement of the 
dispute was expressed in a statement of 5 
February which set out a three-point plan 
calling for troop withdrawals, international 
supervision and negotiations. Kampuchea 
has not responded directly to this proposal. 

There are conflicting reports on Kam- 
puchea’s economic performance. However, 
the country’s considerable agricultural 





potential, together with the Government's 
efforts to extend irrigation, suggests that the 
aim of a rice surplus in the near future is 
realistic. In other areas, progress will prob- 
ably be slow. Prime Minister Pol Pot has ad- 
mitted that, with regard to small industry, 
the regime ‘has not achieved any significant 
or important result’. The absence of skilled 
personnel and the closure of training institu- _ 
tions are major limiting factors. Progress will 
also be retarded by the demands of the con- 
flict with Vietnam. 


Law of the Sea Conference 


The seventh session of the Law of the Sea Conference adjourned its discussions in Geneva 
on 19 May 1978. It was decided on a vote that the session would resume in New York from 
21 August to 15 September 1978. Australia opposed the early resurnption on the basis that 
more time would be needed for nations to consider the outcome of the session to date, in 
order to formulate new proposals that might produce agreement on the issues which still 


remain unresolved. 


The first three weeks of the eight-week 
seventh session were taken up with the issue 
of the Presidency and in formulating a work 
program. In these circumstances it was not 
surprising that the session did not meet its 
stated aim of producing a formal draft con- 
vention. 

However, substantial progress was made 
on many important issues and a sense of 
determination and urgency was evident in 
discussions. The Conference divided into 
several small negotiating groups on the 
major outstanding questions, and -these 
groups were more successful than they had 
been at previous sessions. Substantial pro- 
gress was made in discussion about a 
parallel system of exploitation of the deep 
seabed, financial arrangements and the 
transfer of technology. More work will need 
to be done on these issues and on the ques- 
tion of the structure and procedures of the 
organs of the Authority. 

One of the major developments was the 
progress made in accommodating the in- 
terests of land-locked and geographically 
disadvantaged states, which have been 
seeking a degree of access to the living 
resources of the 200-nautical-mile economic 
zones of other nations. There was no agree- 
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ment on the method to be used in drawing 
up marine boundaries between states. 

The Amoco Cadiz' disaster off the French 
coast just before the session commenced led 
to close re-examination of the provisions of 
the text relating to marine pollution, and 
there were new proposals which would have 
the effect of increasing the powers of na- 
tions to protect their marine environment. 
The proposals gained varying degrees of ac- 
ceptance, and will be subject to further 
discussion. There were also efforts made by 
some states to reopen discussion of the text 
on marine scientific research. 

From Australia’s viewpoint, there was dis- 
appointment that the meeting failed to agree 
on an acceptable definition of the outer edge 
of the continental margin over which a 
nation will exercise sovereign rights. 

The meeting in Geneva proved to be a 
qualified success. If the atmosphere of con- 
structive progress can be maintained at the 
resumed session in New York, the chances 
of obtaining a widely accepted comprehen- 
sive convention will improve considerably. 





‘The Amoco Cadiz was an oil super tanker that 
broke in half and spilled its entire cargo into the 
sea. 
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Organisation 





_ At meetings in 1976 and 1977 member 
countries of the South Pacific Forum 
— their intention to consult and co- 








the e region. Specifically it was agreed to 
establish a regional fisheries agency. A 
meeting to prepare a draft Convention 
2 tablishing the Agency was convened in 
va in November 1977. At that meeting 
ft articles of a Convention were provi- 
ally approved. However, there were a 
wer of outstanding issues on which 
esment ‘was not reached and it was 
ided to hold a further meeting in Suva 
een 5 and 10 June, 1978. 
etween the two meetings informal 
ctiations on outstanding issues took 
face. These included a meeting of officials 
ie Suva in May and an informal ministerial 
evel meeting of Forum countries in Apia im- 
pediately prior to the June meeting. 

The June meeting reached agreement on 

draft Convention establishing the South 

acific Regional Fisheries Organisation. The 
eganisation will consist of a Conference of 

Parties (the Conference) and an Agency 

: responsible to the Conference in the exercise 

a of its function. The draft Convention will 

_ new be forwarded for consideration to all 
`o participant governments and to the 
~ oi September meeting of the South Pacific 

-= “arum. The meeting recommended that if 
‘he Forum and other participating govern- 
-mants agreed with the terms of the draft it 
l shoul id be opened for signature at a pleni- 

_ pctentiary Conference on a date and at a 

place to be decided by the Forum. 

The effect of the draft Convention is that 
all States situated within or partly within the 
area south of 15° North, west of 100° West, 
marth of 35° South and east of 125° East, 

= — shall be permitted to sign the Convention. 

-o fon-independent countries in that area 
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SOUTH PACIFIC FISHERIES 


‘ South Pacific Regional Fisheries 


At a meeting in Suva in June of members of the South Pacific Forum, and countries with 
soastal state interests in the South Pacific, agreement was reached on a draft Convention 
mle the South Pacific Regional Fisheries Organisation. 


shall, if nominated by their respective - 
governments, also be permitted to sign. In 
addition, all States which share a common | 
interest in the conservation, utilisation or _ 
management of the living resources of the 

region shall be permitted to sign, provided | 
their application is supported by two-thirds — 
of the Parties to the Convention. 


Broadly, it is envisaged that, subject to : 
the direction of the Conference, the Agency ` 
will: | 


è study and collect information on the living 


resources of the South Pacific, with par- 

ticular reference to highly migratory 

species; 

e prepare proposals for consideration by 
the Conference on regional co-operation 
for the effective conservation and utilisa- 
tion of living resources of the area: 

e facilitate, without detriment to the 
sovereign right of coastal countries, a 
regional approach to management and 
licensing; 

e facilitate a co-operative approach to 
surveillance and enforcement: and 

e collect technical fisheries information. 

It is further envisaged that the Agency will 
assist members, on request, with matters 
relating to their fisheries policies, and with 
the issue of licences, collection of fees and 
matters pertaining to surveillance and en- 
forcement. The Conference may establish 
an Advisory Committee on Highly Migratory 
Species. 

It has been decided that the permanent 
seat of the Agency will be in Honiara, the 
Solomon Islands. However, until suitable 
facilities are established, the Agency will be 
temporarily located in Cronulla, a suburb of 
Sydney. Arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a temporary Agency office in 
Cronulla are currently under way. 
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UNDP Governing Council Meeting 


Following is the text of the speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, to the United Nations Develooment Program (UNDP) Governing 


Council in Geneva on 16 June: 


| am very pleased to participate in your 
deliberations today for | believe | am the first 
Australian Minister to have been able to ad- 
dress the UNDP Governing Council. The 
detailed matters on your agenda will be con- 
sidered in greater depth by the Council and | 
do not wish to enter into a discussion of 
them at this stage. Rather, | intend to ad- 
dress a number of broader questions which 
have a bearing on economic development 
and the place of the United Nations 
Development Program in that process. 

For the past two days | have been par- 
ticipating in the Ministerial Council Meeting 
of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). We 
considered two vexing and inter-related 
problems: how to stimulate a resurgence of 
non-inflationary economic growth; and how 
to incorporate both developing and 
developed nations in this process. These 
two questions are central to my Govern- 
ment’s concerns. 


Global economic concerns 

The Administrator, Mr Morse, has pointed 
out in his annual report that we have entered 
a new era in which capital and technical 
assistance has assumed a secondary, sup- 
porting role to the fundamental changes re- 
quired in international trade and monetary 
relations. Trade and payments questions are 
of deep concern to my Government. A 
history of imported booms and recessions 
has taught Australians practical lessons 
about the economic relationships which link 
countries. Inflationary forces, too, are no 
respecters of national borders. That is why 
we want to see the level of global economic 
activity re-stimulated, but in a way which 
will protect the purchasing power of export 
incomes and which will prevent a further 
erosion of the living standards of our 
peoples. 
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It is our view that decisions which will be 
taken in the next few months will have pro- 
found effects on the conduct of international 
economic relations for many years. Some of 
the more important of these decisions relate 
to trade. My Government looks to a positive 
outcome from the Multilateral Trade 
Negctiations (MTN). The negotiations must 
lead to a greater liberalisation of world trade. 
it is probably our last chance to achieve this 
for some time to come. Such a liberalisation 
will offer opportunities for an expansion of 
trade. But arrangements which benefit in- 
dustrial products and ignore farm products 
will be of limited value. The economies of 
most of the countries represented on this 
Governing Council are heavily dependent on 
the exportation of ptimary commodities and 
raw materials. Their prosperity depends 
upon access to the markets of industrialised 
countries at fair and reasonable prices. An 
outcome from the MTN which leads to an 
expansion of trade among a few heavily in- 
dustrialised countries, but fails to accom- 
mocate the vital interests of the rest of the 
world will be neither just nor a proper ap- 
preciation of the truly interdependent nature 
of our global society. 

Decisions will also be taken this year on 
arrangements for some of the commodities 
included in the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in- 
tegrated program for commodities. And 
negotiations will resume on the associated 
coramon fund. It is important that both 
these sets of negotiations be conducted with 
due sense of urgency. The importance for 
producers and consumers of ironing out 
commodity price fluctuations can no longer 
be doubted. It can introduce a much-needed 
element of stability into the world economy. 
My Government's attitude to the role a com- 
mon fund can play in this process — 
whether through buffer stocking or other 
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LCepartment of Foreign Affairs 
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Permanent Mission to the 
UN., Geneva. 


means — has led to our announcing support 
fer direct government subscriptions to a 
fend and a declaration of willingness to ex- 
plore, with others, a role for the fund in 
financing measures other than buffer stock- 
ing. We expect that the more orderly 
marketing arrangements which will flow 
from the negotiations on the integrated pro- 
gram and conimon fund will enable develop- 
ing countries to plan their growth with 
greater certainty. 


O*ficial development assistance (ODA) 

| have spoken of general concerns. | have 
dene so because we know that more than 
eighty per cent of the resources devoted to 
development within developing countries 
are generated by those countries them- 
seves. In this they have been assisted by 
supstantial flows of private capital. The con- 
tribution of official development assistance 
cannot, therefore, be other than a comple- 
mentary one. But, it can be most important. 
We must ensure that it is. We must ensure 
that its catalytic potential is maximised. 

in the General Assembly and other places, 
developing countries have argued that, as 
they must mobilise the bulk of the resources 
for their development, it would assist their 
fomvard planning if resources transferred 
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from abroad could be supplied on a predic- 
table, continuous and assured basis. My 
Government appreciates these concerns. It 
is consistent with what | have said about the 
effective utilisation of aid that such 
assurances should be made. That is why a 
substantial proportion of the Australian aid 
program is now subject to multi-year for- 
ward commitments. Even in those areas in 
which no forward pledge has been made, 
most recipients can expect that there will be 
no diminution in the level of our assistance. 
To increase this proportion significantly 
however would be to run the risk of reducing 
our flexibility to respond within accepted 
budgetary limits to new or immediate re- 
quests which might be made upon us. 

It is a truism to say that the quality of aid 
can be as important as the quantity. Let me 
examine that proposition for a moment. 
Quality embraces such concepts as grant 
element, program aid, local cost financing, 
untying and procurement from within other 
developing countries. On all these aspects, 
Australia’s record is good. 

Since the late 1940s, when we first began 
to extend aid, Australian aid — with very 
few, special exceptions — has been entirely 
in grant form. All our aid to the least 
developed countries is and always has been 
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in grant form. We recognised the incon- 
sistency between the provision of develop- 
ment assistance and a requirement for loan 
repayments, even on concessional terms, 
from the inception of our aid program. 
Benefitting from the experience gained over 
the years, we have also progressively enlarg- 
ed the proportion of our program aid, and 
have relaxed our requirements for local cost 
financing and untying. We have done these 
things whilst increasing the volume of our 
development assistance and reshaping the 
pattern of disbursement to expand the pro- 
portion of our multilateral aid. 


Multilateral aid 

This financial year close to half a billion 
United States dollars was appropriated for 
Australia’s development assistance pro- 
gram. 

The Council will be aware of the substan- 
tial increases of forty per cent and sixty-two 
per cent made to UNDP by Australia in the 
past two years. We have also increased our 
commitments to other U.N. agencies, the in- 
ternational financial institutions and the In- 
ternational Development Association (IDA). 
Some countries give a greater share of their 
aid to multilateral institutions than we do. In 
1977-78 we increased our multilateral share 
from fifteen per cent to twenty-one per cent, 
reflecting our increasing confidence in the 
multilateral channels. | do not see anything 
magic in percentages. What is important is 
that aid does well the job it is designed to do. 
One must be pragmatic about these things. 
UNDP can do certain things the Australian 
program either cannot, or could not without 
greatly increased effort. But there are certain 
things which we do bilaterally which are 
valued by our partners and which it seems 
sensible that we should continue. 


Role of U.N. Development Program 

The U.N. Development Program is impor- 
tant for several reasons. Through it our con- 
tributions reach countries beyond those en- 
compassed by our bilateral program. 
Another factor is that resources are available 
for very much larger technical assistance 
projects than we could hope to mount 
ourselves in most cases. 
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But there is another, more fundamental 
reason. | have in mind UNDP’s co-ordinating 
role within the U.N. development system. 

The co-operative movement on which we 
embarked at Dumbarton Oaks, and to which 
we pledged ourselves at San Francisco, has 
led to the burgeoning of a number of 
specialised institutions. They now influence, 
greatly, the conduct of relations among 
states. Their very existence is testimony of a 
philosophy of international co-operation. 
This philosophy was born of the travail of 
war and is the most positive aspect of 
foreign relations today. Although the past 
thirty years have seen wars — some of them 
very bitter and protracted — | believe that it 
is the commitment to international co- 
operation which distinguishes our era from 
others. The specialised bodies which we 
have created to serve the world community 
have acquired an enormous treasury of 
knowledge about conditions right around 
the globe and which exceeds that of most of 
our countries. As a result of their practical 
experience in a great number of countries 
and in a diversity of fields of activity, they 
can marshall very substantial forces. It is the 
process of applying their collective wisdom 
to the accelerated development of develop- 
ing countries and the alleviation of poverty 
that concerns us today. 

The General Assembly has decided that 
UNDP should occupy the central position in 
bringing together the various capabilities of 
the U.N. system; and it has entrusted that 
task to this Governing Council. It is our duty 
to ensure that the U.N.’s capacities are 
forged into a weapon capable of making a 
direct attack on poverty and exerting the 
necessary force to bring about enhanced 
growth rates in developing countries. It 
should be the over-riding concern of this 
Council to assist the Administrator in his 
delicate task of uniting the members of the 
U.N. family behind this common effort. 


| know that the Council will be engaged 
during this session in further consideration 
of the role and activities of the UNDP. Dur- 
ing that debate we will all have in mind the 
substantial contribution which specialised 
agencies are making to development from 
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their own financial resources. These pro- 
-gams bring the field experience which can 
need be then applied elsewhere for the benefit of 
"The harmonisation of these experiences 
_ wth those of other agencies is a matter 
© waich must receive greater attention. 
_ Governments serve on the governing organs 
~~ of all of these bodies. They contribute the 
resources. They bear the responsibility to 
es. ansure that these resources are well used. 
=: This Council does not act in isolation. Its 
=- degisions reflect those made in other 
ge erning bodies. Its decisions can also af- 
_ feet those of other governing bodies. 
Gevernments alone have the capacity to en- 
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now has an instrument of greater complexity 
than it has ever possessed before. The 
capacity of units of that family to bring 
about social and economic change has been 
proven. We need only look at what has been 
achieved to date in such diverse fields as the 
eradication of disease, standard-setting for 
labour relations and the raising of con- 
sciousness about population pressures. The 
process of change will continue; and the 
U.N. system must continue to play an effec- 
tive part in this process. So must this Gover- 
ning Council. The Governments which serve 
on it have a mutual interest in bringing 
together the various elements of the system 
into a co-operative effort whose impact will, 

| believe, be greater than that of the sum of 
its parts. If the Council achieves this, and 
works vigilantly to preserve it, it will have 
made a responsible contribution to the ad- 
vancement of human welfare. Australian 
delegations on this and other governing 
bodies will work to make such a contribution 
a reality. 







1978 meeting at Ministerial level of the Council of the Organisation for Economic 
eration and Development (OECD) was held in Paris on 14 and 15 June. The Australian 
ter for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, led the Australian delegation and 
inister for Special Trade Representations, the Hon. R. V. Garland, represented the 


$ Treasurer. The meeting discussed relations between OECD members and developing coun- 
< _ tries, and proposals for concerted action towards economic recovery and for related positive 
_ adjustment policies. 







“Fo towing is the address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
`- Peecock, to the Ministerial Council Meeting of the Organisation of Economic 





| approach the discussion on this item at 

> this:1978 Ministerial Council Meeting with 

-mixed feelings: a certain sense of deja vu; a 

—  prowounced sense of disappointment; but 
a with some cautious hope for the future. 

-= -> Acvyear ago, Mr Chairman, | had the very 

An great honour of occupying the seat which 

_ycu-are now filling with such distinction. in 

= that capacity, | was as anxious as no doubt 

: you now are that our debate should produce 

coe concrete result: some public expres- 
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2 Development (OECD) in Paris on 14 June: 


will of OECD Governments to take their rela- 
tions with developing countries into a new 
phase of mutually beneficial co-operation. 
And, last year, we did end by agreeing to a 
Declaration on Relations with Developing 
Countries, which embodied not only a state- 
ment of our general intentions but also par- 
ticular commitments in respect of the 
longer-term orientation of our development 
co-operation policies. 

Our declaration last year had three main 
elements, first, it endorsed the outcome of 
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the Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (CIEC). As Australia and, | 
think, all OECD countries saw that outcome, 
by far its most significant specific compo- 
nent was the agreement reached in CIEC to 
establish a common fund to support the In- 
tegrated Program for Commodities. Also of 
significance was the agreement at the CIEC 
to establish a $1 billion Special Action 
Program. 


The CIEC experience also re-emphasised a 
more general lesson: the lesson that there 
are inextricable links between the health of 
our own economies and those of the coun- 
tries of the third world. This fact underlies 
the second element of our 1977 declaration: 
namely the affirmation that we intended to 
apply the lesson of interdependence to the 
policies our governments would follow in 
their relations with developing countries. To 
that end we stated our readiness to co- 
operate with developing countries to par- 
ticipate increasingly in the benefits of an im- 
proved and expanding world economy. 

The third purpose of our declaration was 
more specific. It was to underline our inten- 
tion to increase effectively and substantially 
our official development assistance, to 
achieve an improved balance of our efforts 
in that regard, and to devote an increasing 
proportion of our progressively growing 
overseas development assistance (ODA) to 
programs meeting basic human needs. 

| said that | came to this meeting with a 
sense of disappointment. If one looks at the 
elements of our 1977 declaration and 
assesses our collective performance over the 
year since — and even given that perhaps 
that period is too short for definitive 
judgments — | think you will see the reasons 
why. 

So far as the outcome of CIEC is concern- 
ed, we regarded, as | know developing 
countries regarded, our commitment to 
establish a common fund for commodities as 
the touch-stone of our sincerity in improving 
the present international economic order. If 
the slow pace of developments on this 
crucial question in the year since CIEC 
should continue over the coming months, 
developing countries would be entitled to 
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regard our CIEC commitment with con- 
siderable cynicism. For Australia’s part, we 
have no apology to make for the fact that we 
have pursued with energy and persistence 
the objective of establishing a common 
fund, at the highest levels, in the OECD 
forum and in others open to us, and in the 
conviction that given political will the con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing the common fund will be overcome. 
Some progress has been made, but in 
Australia’s view less than should have been 
made: to me, disappointingly less. 


On ODA the record is even more disap- 
pointing. The papers before us point out that 
preliminary data for 1977 suggest that OECD 
countries last year gave less aid as a propor- 
tion of GNP than in any other year except 
1973. The papers also note that there is a 
growing diversity of performance among 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
members, with some of the larger donors, 
including those in strong payments posi- 
tions, lagging continuously or even increas- 
ingly behind. Smaller countries like my own, 
which in spite of the severity of our 
economic situation have nevertheless 
managed to achieve some increase in their 
ODA/GNP ratio in the past year, cannot but 
be disappointed at the extent to which our 
stronger partners have failed, have con- 
tinued to fail, to carry their fair share of the 
ODA burden. | note that the draft com- 
munique again this year emphasises the 
same basic concerns, and again notes the in- 
tentions of several countries, already ex- 
pressed in other fora, to take action to 
achieve a fairer balance of our ODA efforts. 
While | appreciate that insufficient time has 
elapsed since the 1977 meeting for im- 
provements to become apparent, | fervently 
hope that these promises will now begin to 
bear fruit: for, in an old Australian phrase, 
‘You can't eat promises’. 

On the other specific promise we made at 
CIEC, namely our agreement to a $1 billion 
program of special action, the record is more 
encouraging. We have noted with approval 
the efforts which governments have made to 
ensure that their pledged contributions 
should be of a quick-disbursing nature: and 
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ər our part, in quickly finalising our own 
contribution, we developed new 
mechanisms to ensure that it would be 
disbursed effectively. One half of Australia’s 
contribution is to be in the form of untied 
cash payments to International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA) towards the then 
shortfall in the fifth replenishment, while the 
other half will be in the form of development 
i mport grants to needy Commonwealth 
countries. 

The remaining element of our declaration 
last year was its recognition of in- 
terdependence between north and south. In 
this area the papers before us give me some 

= cause for the hope with which | also ap- 
_ proach this meeting. 
The Australian Government believes that 
the ideas outlined for our discussion in paper 
ave the potential to provide a com- 
< prehensive and practical basis for future 
= dialogue on economic growth, development 
aad co-operation issues. We believe, too, 
that it is particularly urgent that such a 
- framework of ideas should now be firmly 
established, for we are convinced that deci- 
7 sions taken in the next year or so, both here 
„and in other multilateral fora, will define the 
oa kape of international economic relations for 
; the next decade. The Multilateral Trade 
= Negotiations (MTN) is one immediate exam- 
_ ple. In that forum, in the next month or so, 
= decisions will be taken which will have a 
¿< considerable impact on the form of the 
ee trading regime which will regulate worid ex- 
= changes for years to come. Australia intends 
<>. te play its full part in bringing about a suc- 
cessful conclusion to these negotiations, a 
conclusion which will produce reciprocal 
benefits both for exporters of industrial pro- 
AEN ducts and for exporters of primary com- 
= mədities: to which end the Australian 
Gevernment last week announced a signifi- 
zant expansion of the offer we had previous- 
ly tabled. Looking further ahead, within the 
E next year we will also need to work out in 
conjunction with developing countries the 
components of a strategy for the Third U.N. 
= Development Decade. It will equally be of 
=> vital importance that, before we meet again, 
z a we should have achieved a large measure of 
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agreement on measures to improve trade in 
commodities. Many developing countries, in 
particular the poorer among them, are heavi- 
ly dependent on commodities for their ex- 
port earnings. Accordingly an important fac- 
tor in improving their situation lies in improv- 
ed conditions and stabilisation of interna- 
tional commodity trade. Moreover stabilisa- 
tion of international trade in commodities is 
directly linked to sustainable global 
economic growth and recovery. 


These are only some of the more impor- 
tant items on the agenda of interdepend- 
ence. But important as these substantive 
questions are, it is even more important that 
we decide here that they need to be seen, 
not piecemeal, but as elements of an in- 
tegrated whole. This means a decision to 
establish a dialogue in terms which encom- 
pass ail of the issues | have mentioned, 
which will help to demonstrate the relation- 
ships between them, and on the basis of 
which we can develop — in co-operation 
with developing countries — a strategy 
which takes full account of the complexities 
of an interdependent world. 


Mr Chairman, | believe tnat by and large 
the members of this Organisation have come 
to agree that a resurgence of sustained and 
balanced economic growth in both 
developed and developing countries needs 
to be linked, rather, is linked, whether we 
like it or not. It seems to us beyond argu- 
ment that a more rational distribution of 
resources, human, technical and capital, to 
those sectors of mutual interest to develop- 
ing and developed countries, would have, 
even in the medium term, benefical effects 
on the economic growth of both groups. 
Allied to a liberal, open and dependable 
system of trade and payments, the benefits 
of this growth would be rationally distributed 
through a parallel growth in world trade 
volume. We agree too that important sec- 
tors of mutual interest are those which have 
been identified in the Secretariat papers. | 
will not go into further detail here, but | do 
congratulate the Secretary-General for 
drawing together some rather difficult ideas 
into a logical and persuasive framework 
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which could provide the basis for workable 
policies in an interdependent world. 

The problem as | see it, however, is that 
many or most of these ideas remain to be 
fleshed out, into a set of co-ordinated and 
quantified proposals for action on the basis 
of which OECD governments can take what 
will be important and far-reaching decisions. 
i say this with some regret, since | cannot 
escape the feeling that had we learned the 
lesson of interdependence more thoroughly 
a year ago, we might now have before us 
not a set of ideas, but a thoroughly worked 
out action plan brought to a stage where 
practical steps could be agreed on here and 
now. By saying this, however, | do not want 
to be taken as suggesting that nothing can 
or should be done until every element of an 
interdependence strategy has been 
thoroughly worked over in fine detail. 

Mr Chairman, | believe that our approach 
to development co-operation should go 
clearly beyond the strict needs of in- 
terdependence. For my own part | would 
prefer to say that bound up in in- 
terdependence there is a real responsibility 
for us to co-operate more fully with the 
developing countries in hastening their 
development. Thus there are some elements 
of an interdependence strategy on which the 
work we have already done is ample to in- 
dicate the policies we should now be follow- 
ing; increasing attention to basic human 
needs in our development co-operation pro- 
grams, and concentration on improving the 
quality of development assistance, are two 
cases in point. 

Assuming however, that we can all agree 
that an active interdependence strategy 
needs to be pursued, | think the task will 
then be to turn the ideas before us into a set 
of well-researched, quantified proposals 
which together provide a practical plan for 
interdependent action. If | may say so, | 
think the spirit of the debate at the meeting 
last month of the U.N. Overview Committee 
also indicated a large measure of consensus 
on an approach of this kind. If the OECD, 
through its Secretariat, can perform the task 
of bringing together the ideas we have 
discussed into a carefully worked out, co- 
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ordinated policy approach, it will have 
achieved a major step forward. 

With respect to energy, Mr Chairman, we 
support wholeheartedly the view that the 
pursuit of stronger policies by OECD 
Members to encourage energy conservation 
and expand their energy production is an 
essential element in our wider efforts to pro- 
mote world economic recovery. 

So far as Australia is concerned, the com- 
prehensive national energy policy announc- 
ed by my Government last November and 
elaborated in greater detail since accords 
very closely with the conclusions of the 1977 
International Energy Agency (IEA) 
Ministerial Meeting. Regarding the specific 
references to energy in the draft communi- 
que, | am pleased to say that Australia is 
already moving in these directions. We are 
increasing indigenous oil prices gradually 
towards world parity; providing incentives 
for increased exploration and development 
of petroleum resources; encouraging 
domestic use of coal and natural gas; 
examining the possibilities of utilising coal- 
derived liquid and gaseous fuels; planning an 
energy conservation program; and, follow- 
ing the recent establishment of a National 
Energy Research, Development and 
Demonstration Council, we shall be expan- 
ding considerably our research and develop- 
ment effort in future. 

As a net energy exporter already, with the 
potential to become an even greater energy 
exporter in future, Australia has already in- 
dicated its readiness to contribute towards 
meeting the world’s essential energy re- 
quirements. Last August, the Australian 
Government announced its decision to pro- 
ceed with the mining and export of uranium, 
subject of course to the resolution of certain 
local environmental questions and under 
stringent safeguards conditions. Australia 
has been playing an active role in estab- 
lishing conditions under which international 
trade in nuclear fuels can take place on a 
stable and reliable basis — for example, in 
the safeguards arrangements we are making 
with a number of countries and through our 
work at International Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation (INFCE). At the same time, 
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Australia is already a major exporter of cok- 
ing coal and expects to become an impor- 
‘ant exporter of steaming coal as well as 
natural gas to our energy-deficient trading 
partners in future. 

A further theme, which is not referred to 
in the draft communique, is that of the inter- 
dependence among the world community in 
“he field of energy and the need for inten- 
sified energy consultation and co-operation, 
aot only between the major producers and 
consumers but also with the energy- 
deficient developing countries. The com- 
munique might usefully reflect our con- 
tinued willingness, indeed concern, to see 
the international energy dialogue resumed 
en that basis. 

Mr Chairman, | shall not take up more 
time here to explain in detail the specific 
ereas of which we think further work on an 
interdependence strategy needs to be done. 
Much the same framework of ideas — for a 
program of stepped-up investment to the 
third world, and about the role of aid in 
essisting poorer developing countries — was 
ciscussed in the Development Assistance 


Committee (DAC) three weeks ago, and the 


mustralian delegation has since provided to 


the Secretariat written suggestions for fur- ’ 


ther work on these aspects. | emphasise only 


Tae Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
speaking with the President of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Herr Walter Scheel 
(rght), during his two days of 
talks in Bonn on 15-16 June on 
international economic issues. 
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our hope that this important ana urgent 
work of definition and precision should con- 
tinue to be given high priority by the 
Secretary-General over the coming months. 

This having been said, however, no 
amount of definition, no amount of precision 
of the issues, will by itself generate the 
political determination to act which is the in- 
dispensable ingredient of an inter- 
dependence strategy. In the case of the 
Australian Government that political deter- 
mination is not lacking. Over the past year 
the Australian Prime Minister has initiated 
discussions on these issues with a number of 
heads of governments — of our major 
developed trading partners, of several im- 
portant developing countries, and most 
novel, at an unprecedented gathering in 
Sydney earlier this year of all the developing 
Commonwealth countries of our region, the 
so-called Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Regional Meeting (CHOGRM). 
Through a series of regional working parties 
which have grown out of the CHOGRM 
meeting, and which bring together nations 
at different stages of development and with 
widely differing interests in world trade, 
there will be carried forward co-operative 
work aimed at finding practical solutions to 
these problems. In these discussions at the 
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highest level Australia has persistently 
stressed the mutual interests we all have in 
liberalisation of trade flows, in commodity 
price stabilisation measures, in energy co- 
operation and in resources development. 
We have emphasised our view that only 
_ through such a co-operative dialogue will it 
be possible to bring about a resurgence of 
widespread, sustainable and rational 
economic growth: and as one earnest of 
Australia’s firm political commitment to such 
an approach, we have indicated that the 
Australian Government is prepared to make 
direct financial. contributions to the pro- 
posed common fund. 





| think therefore that | can say with some 
assurance that Australia is prepared to play 
its full part in a strategy for interdependent 
action to revive and restore sustainable 
growth in the global economy. It cannot be 
said too often that from the implementation 
of such a strategy there will be no losers, 
indeed, as the history of the past several 
years has taught us, the only way there will 
be losers is if we fail to agree on a strategy 
for concerted growth which marries the 
needs of the south to the requirements of 
the north: and, if we still have not learnt that 
lesson, the losers will be the men, women 


and children of north and south alike. 


The visit to Australia of Princess Beatrix and Prince 
Claus of the Netherlands 


Their Royal Highnesses, Princess Beatrix and Prince Claus of the Netherlands, made a State 
visit to Australia from 26 May to 6 June at the invitation of the Governor-General, Sir Zelman 
Cowen. In announcing the visit, the Acting Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, said 
that the visit was a further indication of the warm relationship existing between Australia and 
the Netherlands and would continue the series of high level visits which had taken place in 





recent years. 


The visit proved highly successful and was 
particularly appreciated by members of the 
Dutch commiunity in Australia. Community 
receptions were organised at all major stops 
on the visit and attendances were large. 

Arriving in Perth on 26 May, their Royal 
Highnesses visited Fremantle Maritime 
Museum and Barrabeen Stud at Gidgegan- 
nup and attended various civic functions. In 
Canberra on 29 and 30 May, an official lun- 
cheon at Parliament House provided an op- 
portunity for government leaders and 
Parliamentarians to meet the Royal visitors 
who were guests at Government House. in 
addition to functions at Government House 


and the Dutch Ambassador’s residence, 
Princess Beatrix laid a wreath at the 
Australian War Memorial and unveiled a 
Commemorative Plaque at the site of the 
Dutch Club. 


Visits to Sydney, Orange and Melbourne 
took place from 30 May to 3 June when their 
Royal Highnesses flew to Tamworth for an 
overnight visit to the ‘Goonoo Goonoo’ 
property of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany. Then, following an overnight stay at 
Surfer’s Paradise, Princess Beatrix and 
Prince Claus left for Auckland and an official 
visit to New Zealand on 6 June. 


Germany: political developments 


Local elections in the states of Hamburg and Lower Saxony on 4 June have significant 


implications for federal politics. 


The German Federal Government is a 
coalition comprising the Social Democratic 
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Party (SDP) and the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP). It has a majority of only ten seats. 
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The outgoing government in Hamburg was 
also an SDP-FDP coalition, and in Lower 
Saxony the outgoing government was a 
coalition of FDP and the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU). The CDU is the 
largest single party in the federal Parliament 
but is in opposition. 

_ The results of the two state elections saw 
4 he disappearance of the FDP from both 
state parliaments. Under the German pro- 
portional representation system, a party 
seeds to obtain at least five per cent of the 
vote before it obtains representation. In 
Hamburg the FDP vote fell from 10.9 per 
cent to 4.8 per cent and in Lower Saxony 
"om seven per cent to 4.2 per cent. In both 
cases the majority coalition partner was 
returned as the government. 

- These results do not change the regional 
palance, but they pose serious questions for 
Herr Genscher, the federal Chairman of the 
PDP and also Foreign Minister and Deputy 
chancellor. Herr Genscher has been 
cedicated in his efforts to keep the FDP in 
me federal coalition. In November, Herr 
Genscher outflanked his party's own persis- 
ent critics of Government policy on energy 
end other key issues by driving home the 
-point that grassroots support for the FDP 
cepends on its participation in the federal 
Government. 
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Anzus Communique 





clusion of the ANZUS Council meeting: 
Fhe ANZUS Council held its twenty- 


aivonth meeting in Washington on 7-8 


Hon. Brian Talboys, 
a Jeputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
-oreign Affairs, represented New Zealand; 
ae Hon. Andrew Peacock, Minister for 
“oreign Affairs, represented Australia, and 
»e Hon. Cyrus Vance, Secretary of State, 
represented the United States. 

-The Council members paid tribute to the 
nemory of Sir Robert Menzies. They re- 
called the leading role he had played in the 
ərmation of ANZUS and his commitment to 
ne closest ties among the ANZUS parties. 
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Herr Genscher has described the State — 
election results as a ‘bitter defeat’. The 
FDP’s poor showing will cause further ten- 
sion within the party and within the coali- 
tion. 


Among the factors contributing to the 
FDP’s low vote was the strong showing by 


environmental groups and a poor turn-out — 


by traditional FDP voters. However, the- 
major factor appears to have been that 
voters could not accept the inconsistency of 
an FDP coalition with the SDP in Hamburg — 
but the CDU in neighbouring Lower Saxony. — 


The FDP’s overall coalition policy would . 
therefore appear to be in jeopardy, and Herr - 
Genscher has acknowledged that the FDP 
must make its identity clearer. The FDP's — 
position is now considerably more shaky | 
than it has ever been since it began its policy — 
of partnering one of either of the two major. _ 
parties. 

Should the shift away from the FDP con- 
tinue in subsequent State elections (there — 
will be a further two in mid-October), 


another FDP figure, President Scheel, must : 


also be regarded as less likely to be re- 
elected in 1979. Equally, the SDP-FDP 
federal coalition will be in a weaker position 
for the 1980 federal elections than was 
believed in recent months. 


Following is a text of the Communique issued in Washington on 8 June at the con- 


The three countries reaffirmed their com- 
mon commitment to the democratic tradi- 
tions and practices that provide the enduring 
foundation for their long and close friend- 
ship. They undertook to continue to work 
together to promote their shared interests. 

The Council members expressed their 
satisfaction with the close ties among the 
partners. They noted that these had been 
strengthened in the past year by fruitful 
visits of the Australian and New Zealand 
Prime Ministers to Washington and -of the 
American Vice-President to Canberra and 
Wellington. 
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ANZUS 


The Ministers reaffirmed the great impor- 
tance that each member attaches to the 
ANZUS alliance as an element in the frame- 
work of western security and a means of 
maintaining and developing the individual 
and collective capacity of its members to 
resist armed attack. Pursuant to these 
primary concerns the Ministers recognised 
the central importance of practical co- 
operative supply and support arrangements 
within the alliance which would facilitate the 
expansion of Australian and New Zealand 
forces in contingent circumstances. The 
Ministers welcomed the progress made in 
the planning and conduct of combined 
military exercises as a means of strengthen- 
ing military co-operation and testing its 
effectiveness. Sharing a special interest in 
developments in the Asia-Pacific area, the 
Council members pledged continued efforts 
to promote peace and stability there. They 
agreed that ANZUS makes a significant con- 
tribution to regional stability and to the pros- 
pects for continued peace and economic 
development in the Asia-Pacific region. The 
Ministers stressed the particular importance 
of Japan in regional and global affairs and 
emphasised the importance of Japan's 
efforts to increase domestic demand and 
reduce its trade surplus. The Council noted 
that the developing relations between the 
People’s Republic of China and many coun- 
tries of the region enhance the prospects for 
regional stability. It expressed support for 
continued efforts to normalise relations be- 
tween the United States and the PRC. The 
Ministers expressed the conviction that the 
important progress made by the Republic of 
Korea’s armed forces would allow them to 
assume a greater role in the defence of that 
country with continuing support to be pro- 
vided by the United States. The Ministers 
supported the Republic of Korea’s call to 
North Korea for a resumed dialogue as a first 
step toward peaceful solution of the Korea 
question. 


The Council welcomed the contribution 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
has made to regional economic and social 
development and expressed confidence that 
the organisation would be of even greater 
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importance in the future. In particular, the 
Council members supported the expansion 
of ASEAN’s dialogue with non-member 
countries. The Council saw the continuing 
moves toward mutual understanding and 
closer co-operation among Southeast Asian 
countries as an element in the development 
of regional stability. 

The Council members reaffirmed their in- 
tention to continue to play major roles in 
ensuring the permanent resettlement of the 
refugees whose flight from the countries of 
Indochina continues. They expressed their 
gratification with the role many other 
nations are playing in this effort and their 
hopes that national programs for receiving 
refugees would be expanded. They also ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the important 
role being played by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees in alleviating 
suffering and misery; they called on his 
organisation to renew its efforts to achieve 
improvements in first asylum practices 
throughout Southeast Asia and to persuade 
other nations capable of resettling refugees 
to provide permanent homes for them. Dur- 
ing their discussion, the Council members 
reiterated their deep concern regarding 
violations of human rights in Kampuchea. 

The Ministers commended the continuing 
steps toward political and economic co- 
operation being made by the states of the 
South Pacific and expressed their support 
for efforts to form a South Pacific Regional 
Fisheries Agency. They noted that the- 
membership of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States in such an organisation 
would enhance its contribution to regional 
economic development. The Council 
members welcomed the impending inde- 
pendence of the Solomon Islands, express- 
ing their confidence that the Solomons 
would play an important role in South 
Pacific affairs, as would other states in the 
region soon to achieve independence. 


The Ministers reviewed developments in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
expressed their support for the United 
States objective of terminating the 
Trusteeship by 1981. They noted with in- 
terest the statement of Principles for Free 
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S80 iation signed by the United States and 
the Micronesians, the encouraging pros- 
acts for the evolution of close relations 
mong the parties on a new basis, and the 
zan for a July 12 referendum to be observed 
3y the United Nations in which Trust Ter- 
‘tory citizens will express their views on the 
organisation of their future government. 
~The Council reviewed the negotiations 
etween the United States and the Soviet 
_nion aimed at an agreement limiting their 
military presence in the Indian Ocean that 
would enhance the security of the partners 
and all countries in the Indian Ocean region. 
he Ministers agreed that the balance of 
nilitary presence of the United States and 
ne Soviet Union in the Indian Ocean region 
mould be maintained at the lowest prac- 
t cable level. They also agreed that an Indian 
Ccean arms limitations agreement must not 
ract from the ANZUS alliance. 
< The Council conducted a frank and full ex- 
ehange of views on a broad range of other 
aolitical, economic and security issues of 
concern to the ANZUS partners, including 
afforts to relieve tensions in various parts of 
“he world. The Council particularly stressed 
> importance of a successful outcome to 
- Strategic arms limitations talks being 
nducted between the United States and 
Soviet Union. The Ministers emphasised 
he need for continuing efforts to prevent 
auciear proliferation. They stressed the 
desirability of achieving universal adherence 
zo the Non-Proliferation Treaty, of which all 
“hree countries are signatories. It was agreed 
shat the early conclusion of a Comprehen- 
ive Test Ban agreement prohibiting nuclear 
~esting in all environments by all states 
would also make a significant contribution to 
“on-proliferation as well as nuclear arms 
control objectives. The Ministers accorded 
ngh priority to the work being undertaken in 
the International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evalua- 
tion. The Council members also discussed 
the United Nations Special Session on Disar- 
amament currently being held in New York. 
They underlined the great importance they 
attached to its deliberations. They expressed 
‘the hope that it would contribute construc- 
y to an intensified program of arms con- 
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trol activities which could lead by pro- 
gressive steps to a reduction in world ten- 
sions, a strengthening of international 
security, actual disarmament measures and 
the release of resources for social and 
economic progress. 

Reviewing developments in the Middie 
East, the Ministers commended the historic 
moves of President Sadat of Egypt and 
Prime Minister Begin of Israel in their efforts 
to bring about peace. 

The Ministers expressed their concern 
about developments in Southern Africa and | 
the Horn, and called upon the Soviet Union 
and Cuba to refrain from military interven- 
tion in African disputes. They expressed 
their support for the efforts of the peoples of 
Zimbabwe and Namibia to achieve inde- 
pendence and majority rule; for the Anglo- 
American efforts to contribute to a peaceful 
transition to majority rule in Zimbabwe; and 
for the efforts of the Western five members 
of the Security Council to assist in bringing 
about an internationally acceptable basis for 
independence and majority rule in Namibia. 

In reviewing the global economic situa- 
tion, the Ministers reaffirmed the principle 
that the economic health of the three part- 
ners is of concern to each. They emphasised 
that a general reduction of barriers to trade 
and resistance to protectionist pressures 
were essential and agreed that an early suc- 
cessful completion of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations would be an important element 
in this process. They stressed the need for 
those negotiations to reduce substantially 
barriers to trade in agricultural products. The 
Council endorsed members’ determination 
to pursue strong national policies aimed at 
conserving energy, developing conventional 
and alternative energy sources, and assisting 
other countries in these fields. 

The Ministers reiterated their support for a 
continued flow of assistance to the countries 
of the developing world in order to promote 
economic and social development. They 
agreed that an equitable and soundly based 
world economic order was a vital factor in 
promoting international stability and peace. 
The Ministers agreed that the June 14-15 
OECD Ministerial Meeting would provide an 
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important forum for further review of inter- 
national economic developments. 

The Council members agreed to meet 
again in Canberra in 1979 at a date to be 
decided. 


Mission to study Middle 
East sheep trade 


Following is a statement issued by the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Resources, the Rt Hon J. D. 
Anthony, on 19 May: 


The tripartite mission which the Govern- 
ment is sending to the Middle East to 
examine Australia’s trade in live sheep and 
carcass meat will leave Australia on Friday, 
26 May, 1978. 

The mission will be led by Mr P. J. Dixon, 
First Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Trade and Resources, and wiil include repre- 
sentatives from producer organisations, 
unions and government officials. 

Mr J. Sampson of Western Australia, will 
represent the Australian Woolgrowers and 
Graziers Council, Mr G. C. Porter of Western 
Australia the Australian Wool and Meat Pro- 
ducers Federation and Mr |. D. Phillips of 
Metro Meat Ltd, South Australia, will repre- 
sent the shippers and exporters. 

The Australasian Meat Industry Em- 
ployees’ Union will be represented by Mr 
F. T. Hall, Federal Secretary; Mr W. J. Cur- 
ran, State Secretary of the Victorian Branch 
and Mr K. C. Watson-Bates, State Secretary 
of the Western Australian Branch. 

Other Government representatives on the 
mission will be Mr P. J. Beveridge, First 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations, Mr R. D. 
Coutts, Principal Executive Officer, Depart- 
ment of Primary Industry and Mr L. G. Kelly 
(Mission Manager) of the Department of 
Trade and Resources. 

The Government’s decision to send the 
mission followed talks held in April between 
my colleague, the Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations, Mr Street and 
producer, exporter and union represen- 
tatives. 
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The mission will visit Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Kuwait, Bahrain and the United Arab 
Emirates before returning to Australia on 21 
June. | 

The objectives of the mission are: 

s with particular emphasis on the potential 

for expansion of exports of carcass meat, 

examine Australia’s trade in carcass meat 
and live sheep. 

to establish likely future levels of demand 

for the trade in countries visited and to 

examine the characteristics of this ex- 
pected demand. 

a register at an official and commercial level 
Australia’s interest in expanding our car- 
cass trade. 

a emphasise to relevant authorities in coun- 
tries visited Australia’s capacity and 
reliability as a major supplier of meat. 


Australian assistance for 
displaced persons in 
Bangladesh 


Following is a media release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. lan Sinclair, on 8 June: 

The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. lan Sinclair, announced today that 
the Australian Government is giving 
$100 for the relief of distressed persons 
from Burma now being accommodated in 
camps in Bangladesh near its border with 
Burma. In addition, Australia will supply 
seventy tonnes of vitamin-A enriched skim- 
med milk powder valued at about $30 000. 

The assistance is in the form of essential 
medica! supplies and plastic sheeting for 
providing home shelter. It will be provided 
through the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Geneva and the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees. 

Mr Sinclair, referring to the significant 
influx in recent weeks of people previously 
resident in Burma, said: ‘This population 
movement is clearly a matter of concern for 
the Government of Bangladesh which itself 
faces considerable economic problems.’ 

The Acting Minister said that Australia 
had reacted quickly by donating $50 000 to 
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5 thi: ai of Red Cross Societies and a fur- 
ther $50 000 to the subsequent appeal by the 
Jeited Nations High Commissioner for 
:Refugees, Mr P. Hartling, for international 
assistance in alleviating the distress and suf- 
#eang of the displaced persons. 













the > Department of Foreign Affairs on 
© Ja June: 

Australia will make an immediate contri- 
- bution of $300,000 to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) Immunisation 
Program in Zambia. 

n common with many developing coun- 
$s, communicable diseases such as 
aria, tuberculosis and leprosy are 
emic in | Zambia. In addition, malnutrition 










o - in its Second National Develop- 
meant Plan, is attaching a high priority to 
: —, health and the provision of health 













urrent Government efforts to overcome 
shortage of vaccines, dietary supple- 





diass under its National Immunisation 
P Ba felh It is also directed towards the ex- 
se asion of the training capacity of the ex- 
ng maternal and child health services net- 


stralia‘s. contribution will be used to 
- purchase vaccines, dietary supplements and 
~ drags as well as supplies and equipment for 
training. 


Ambassador to Ireland 


oe Following is a media release issued by 
__.. the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
= tha Hon. lan Sinclair, on 9 June: 

< The acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
< the Hon. lan Sinclair, today announced the 
-= appointment of Miss Ruth Dobson as Aus- 
nls tralia’ s Ambassador to Ireland. 
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Miss Dobson, who will succeed Mr Brian 
Hill, is currently Ambassador to Denmark. 
Her appointment there in 1974 made her the 
first Australian woman career diplomat to 
become a Head of Mission. Miss Dobson 
was also the first resident Australian Am- 
bassador to Denmark. 

Miss Dobson is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney and has served in Athens, 
Manila, Wellington, Geneva and London. 
She was also, in 1977, elected as Rapporteur 
of the Third Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly, in which 
capacity her contribution was widely recog- 
nised. 


Appointment of new 
Counsellor, Defence 
Science, Washington 


Following is a media release issued by 
the Department of Defence on 16 May: 

Mr Wynford Connick, a former 
Superintendent of the Physical Chemistry 
Division at Materials Research Laboratories, 
Melbourne, Department of Defence, will 
take up the appointment of Counsellor, 
Defence Science, Washington, in June 
1978, succeeding Dr H. L. Wain. 

Mr Connick obtained his Bachelor and 
Master of Science degrees in chemistry from 
the University of Wales, United Kingdom. 
He worked at the British Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment, Aldermaston, from 
1955 to 1964 and since that time at the 
Materials Research Laboratories in 
Melbourne. 

Mr Connick has represented Australia in- 
ternationally in defence science at con- 
ferences including the recent series of 
diplomatic conferences on International 
Humanitarian Law applicable to armed con- 
flict. 

Mr Connick’s posting is for a three year 
term. 

Dr Wain will return to Australia in June 
1978 to take up duty as Chief Superinten- 
dent, Materials Research Laboratories. 
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REPRESENTATION 


Australian 
representation 
overseas 


June 

20 SWEDEN 
Mr B. C. Hill presented his credentiais 
as Ambassador 


Foreign 
representation 
in Australia 
June 

23 BURMA 


His Excellency U Pe Aung presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 


Corrigendum — Page 162 of 
April ‘AFAR’ 

In the major article ‘Enlargement of the Euro- 
pean Communities: A time for appraisal’ in 
the April 1978 issue of AFAR, a transposition 
of type occurred in the tenth line of the first 
paragraph on page 162. The sentence 
should read as follows: 

"Fhe percentage of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture in the prospective 
members is much higher than the EC 
average and higher than in any EC member 
country except Ireland.’ 





Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should 
be brief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
and signature of the author. 
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Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record (AFAR) 

This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is 
a monthly publication of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 
Articles and information in the journal may 
be reproduced, except for commercial pur- 
poses and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. In- 
quiries about AFAR should be sent to: The 
Editor, Australian Foreign Affairs Record, 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 2600 Australia. 


Other publications © 


Other publications prepared by the Depart- 
ment about Australia’s foreign relations may 
be purchased from Australian Government 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
Australia. 
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Publications on aid: 
Australian Development Assistance 
(annual) 

Australian Aid Budget (annual) F 
Other information on overseas aid is 
available from: 
tralian Development Assistance Bureau, 
P.O. Box 887, Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 
Australia. | 
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Our cover shows the Australian Prime Minister, the 

Rt Hon. Malcolm Fraser, addressing the Special Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly on Disarma- 
ment in New York on 5 June. An article on the Special 
Session begins on page 328. 
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United Nations Special Session 

on Disarmament 328 

The largest, most representative 

meeting ever convened to consider the 
problem of disarmament was held in New 
York from 23 May to 1 July. 


Transfer of technology in dry 

land farming techniques 344 

An important factor in Australia’s 

developing relations with the countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa is the transfer 
of Australian technology in dry land farming. 
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United Nations Special Session 


on Disarmament 


The Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly on Disarmament was 
held in New York from 23 May to 1 July. In the words of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Dr Kurt Waldheim, it was ‘the largest, most representative 
meeting ever convened to consider the problem of disarmament’. Almost all of the 
149 members of the United Nations attended, including all five nuclear weapon 


States. 


A proposal for a Special Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly on Dis- 
armament was pressed internationally by the 
non-aligned countries in 1976. It was sug- 


< _ gested as an alternative to a World Disarma- 


ment Conference, the idea for which had 


= been put forward a number of years ago by 


the Soviet Union and supported by the 
majority of non-aligned countries. The pro- 
posed World Disarmament Conference had, 
however, never attracted the support of 
some important countries such as the United 
States and China. 

The decision to convene a Special Session 
of the General Assembly on Disarmament 
was taken by consensus by the thirty-first 
Session of the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1976. Australia co-sponsored the resolu- 
tion calling for the Specia! Session and was 
subsequently appointed to the Preparatory 
Committee for the Session and elected as 
one of the Vice-Chairmen of that body. 

The Preparatory Committee of fifty-four 
countries held five meetings during 1977 and 
1978 to organise the work of the Special 
Session and to proceed as far as possible in 
the drafting of the final document to be 
adopted by the Session. 
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General debate 

The Special Session on Disarmament con- 
vened in New York on 23 May. Its first two 
and a half weeks until 9 June were devoted 
to a general debate on arms control and dis- 
armament. During this debate, 132 speakers 
addressed the Assembly, including twenty 
heads of state or government, six vice- 
presidents and deputy prime ministers and 
forty-nine foreign ministers. Among the 
heads of state or government were President 
Giscard d’Estaing of France, Chancellor 
Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Mr Callaghan, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr Trudeau, Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, Mr Fraser, Prime Minister of 
Australia and Mr Desai, Prime Minister of 
india. 

The debate was generally moderate and 
constructive. As expected, the major em- 
phasis was on nuclear arms control and 
disarmament issues. A particular theme, 
especially among the non-aligned countries, 
was the need for assurances by the nuclear 
weapon states not to use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear 
weapon states. | 

In his address on the opening day of the 
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Sesdion (23 May), the United Nations Secre- 
tay< eneral, Dr Kurt Waldheim, said that 
the Special Session should seek a common 


| _ understanding of the options with which the 


world was faced and the preparation of a 
program of action that would find the widest 
_ possible international acceptance. 

| Thie Vice-President of the United States, 
Mondale, told the Assembly that the 
United States was committed to reversing 
-the build-up of armaments and reducing the 
-ams trade, to substantial reductions in 








Nuc Bar weapons and to stricter limitations 


on modernisation and on new types of 
straegic delivery vehicles. The United 
Staes would also ‘move vigorously to seek a 
r-ukilateral comprehensive test ban treaty to 
bə accepted by all states’. Mr Mondale 
| u-ged a concerted effort to ensure that no 
tional nuclear weapon states emerged 
a over the next decade and beyond. He also 
c‘itéised the Soviet Union’s arms build-up 
aad its military involvement in Africa. 
P-esident Giscard d'Estaing of France put 
forward a number of new proposals. These 
ircladed an international satellite monitoring 
agency to verify compliance with disarma- 
à ment agreements; a special disarmament 
_ for development to channel funds 
| reléssed by disarmament; a world institute 
isarmament studies; and the convening 














_diseuss arms limitation in that region. Presi- 
dert Giscard also called for the replacement 
_cf the Conference of the Committee on Dis- 


D | armament (CCD) in Geneva by ‘another 


cy having more concrete ties with the 
= Unted Nations system, an open member- 
i shis and assurance of equal standing for the 


participants’. 





Fhe Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
-= Mr-Gromyko, put forward proposals for in- 
termational agreements to prohibit the pro- 
_ Cuetion of neutron weapons, and to halt the 
production of all types of nuclear weapons 
-ne other weapons of mass destruction. He 
caled on the nuclear weapon states to 
undertake not to station nuclear weapons in 
countries where there were no such 
weapons at present. He also gave an 
assurance that the Soviet Union would 
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never use nuclear weapons against those 
States which had renounced the production 
and acquisition of such weapons and did not 
have them on their territories. In addition, 
Mr Gromyko suggested that major military 
states should reduce their military budgets in 
absolute rather than percentage terms and 
that part of the reduction could go to the 
developing countries. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr 
Trudeau, proposed a strategy of ‘suffoca- 
tion’ to halt the nuclear arms race. This 
would include a combination of four 
measures: 
® a comprehensive test ban to impede fur- 

ther development of nuclear explosive 

devices; 

® agreement to stop flight-testing of all new 
strategic delivery vehicles; 

® agreement to prohibit all production of 
fissionable material for nuclear weapons 
purposes; and 

® agreement to limit and progressively to 
reduce military spending on new strategic 
nuclear weapons systems. 

The Foreign Minister of China, Huang 
Hua, told the Session that lack of will on the 
part of the superpowers was the reason for 
the lack of progress towards disarmament 
over the years. As the first steps in this direc- 
tion, he called on the superpowers to under- 
take not to use nuclear weapons against 
non-nuclear weapon states; to withdraw all 
their armed forces from abroad; to reduce 
their nuclear and conventional arsenals by 
stages; to avoid stationing forces or con- 
ducting exercises near frontiers; and to 
refrain from the export of arms. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr 
Sonoda, stated that Japan remained firmly 
committed to the three non-nuclear prin- 
ciples: not to possess, not to manufacture 
and not to permit entry into Japan of nuclear 
weapons. He suggested the designation of 6 
August (the anniversary of the Hiroshima 
nuclear blast) as an annual ‘Disarmament 
Day’. Progress in negotiations for nuclear 
disarmament required the highest priority 
and efforts should be intensified to achieve 
universal adherence to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
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The Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, the Rt. Hon James Callaghan, told the 
Assembly that armaments of themselves did 
not breed security. Ultimately, by prolifera- 
tion and competition, they led to insecurity. 
He reaffirmed that the United Kingdom was 
willing to play a central role in the search for 
disarmament and referred to its current par- 
ticipation in negotiations on a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban agreement. Mr Calla- 
ghan spoke with concern about Soviet 
nuclear weapons targetted on western 
Europe, the range of which was less than 
strategic in the SALT definition of the term. 
He also called for new impetus to be given to 
the talks on mutual and balanced force 
reductions (MBFR) in Vienna which are 
aimed at limiting forces and armaments in 
central Europe. 

The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, addressed the Special 
Session on 5 June. He said that the signifi- 
cance of the Session was that it recognised 
that disarmament was a matter for political 
leadership, political will and determination, 
and common commitment and dedication. 
The avoidance of nuclear war was an im- 
perative of mankind. Mr Fraser stated that 
progress in controlling nuclear weapons 
should be made in three inter-related areas. 
First, the nuclear weapon powers should 
take effective action to limit and reduce their 
nuclear arsenals. Second, there should be 
an end to nuclear testing in all environments. 
Third, the international nuclear non-prolif- 
eration system should be strengthened. (The 
full text of Mr Fraser’s speech appears on 
pages 335 to 342.) 


The Prime Minister of India, Mr Desai, ad- 
dressed the Special Session on the final day 
of the general debate. He called, as the first 
steps towards nuclear disarmament, for a 
declaration outlawing the utilisation of 
nuclear technology for military purposes; for 
the immediate freezing of present nuclear 
weapon stockpiles under international in- 
-= spection; for a timetable for the gradual 
reduction of nuclear stockpiles; and for a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
verified by independent inspection ‘based on 
universality and non-discrimination’. 
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On 12 and 13 June, the Special Session’s 
Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole heard 
Statements from twenty-five non-govern- 
mental organisations and six research insti- 
tutes engaged in disarmament studies. 


The Final Document 

For much of the remainder of the Special 
Session, activity was concentrated in two 
working groups which were established to 
continue the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee in the drafting of the text of a Final 
Document to be adopted by the Session by 
consensus. One working group dealt with 
the introduction to the Final Document, a 
declaration on disarmament and a review of 
international disarmament machinery. The 
second group considered a program of ac- 
tion for disarmament. 

Despite considerable pessimism during 
much of the negotiating period, and the 
need to extend the meeting by two days, the 
Special Session managed, on 30 June, to 
adopt by consensus its Final Document. A 
number of countries entered reservations on 
the Final Document or made statements for 
the record. After six weeks of debate and 
negotiation, however, the adoption of such 
a lengthy Final Document by consensus was 
a considerable achievement. 

The Session’s Final Document runs to 
thirty-one pages and comprises: 

(a) an Introduction; 

(b) a Declaration on Disarmament, review- 
ing and appraising the present situation, 
defining goals and priorities and setting 
out principles for negotiations; 

(c) a Program of Action, setting out both 
short and long-term measures towards 
the eventual goal of general and com- 
plete disarmament; and 

(d) a review of international consultative 
and negotiating machinery for disarma- 
ment. 

The Special Session concluded that the 
accumulation of weapons, particularly 
nuclear weapons, constituted much more a 
threat than a protection for the future of 
mankind. The introductory statement to the 
Final Document noted that the time had 
come to put an end to this situation, to 
abandon the use of force in international 
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elatians and to seek security in dis- 
mament through a gradual but effective 
< pracess beginning with a reduction in the 
: present level of armaments. 









Declaration on Disarmament 
-p reviewing the present international 
itaation, the Declaration on Disarmament 
nected that the vast stockpiles and tremen- 
_ deus build-up of arms and armed forces and 
the competition for qualitative refinement of 
Bee weapons of all kinds, to which scientific 
resources and technological advances were 
iverted, posed incalculable threats to 









The principal goals of disarmament were 
 resognised as: 
packe the survival of mankind and 
‘eliminating the danger of war, in par- 
ticular nuclear war; and 
DEE ensuring that war is no longer an instru- 
ment for settling international disputes 
and that the use and threat of force are 
eliminated from international life, as pro- 
wided for in the Charter of the United 
‘Nations. 
= Among measures to achieve these goals, 
Ho | was agreed that priority should be given to 
ə reduction and ultimate elimination of 
lear arsenals and the prevention of the 
iferation of nuclear weapons. 

The Declaration also enumerated a 
ae number of principles to guide disarmament 
= negotiations. Full commitment to the United 
© Nations Charter was reaffirmed and the 
a United Nations was accorded a central role 
-» ard. primary responsibility in the sphere of 
is disarmament. It was agreed that all states 
sd the duty to contribute to disarmament 
=orts and that the adoption of disarma- 
| ment measures should take place in an 

< e@cuitable and balanced manner so that the 
right of each state to security would be en- 
$s sted and that no individual state or group of 
. states might obtain advantages over others 
- at any stage. It was recognised that both 
quantitative and qualitative disarmament 
=- aWasures were important in halting the arms 
_ raze. It was also accepted as a fundamental 
- pënciple that disarmament and arms limita- 
tien agreements should provide for adequate 
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measures of verification to create the 
necessary confidence about observance by 
all parties. It was further agreed that pro- 
gress in disarmament would facilitate the 
realisation of the objectives of economic and 
social development. 

As spokesman for the group of western- 
aligned states on the Declaration, Australia 
had a significant influence in the negotiation 
of this part of the Final Document. 


Program of Action 
The Program of Action set out specific 

arms control and disarmament measures to 
be implemented over the next few years, as 
well as other measures and studies to 
prepare the way for future negotiations. It 
listed priorities in negotiations in the follow- 
ing order: nuclear weapons; other weapons 
of mass destruction, including chemical 
weapons; conventional weapons, including 
any which may be deemed to be excessively 
injurious or to have indiscriminate effects; 
and the reduction of armed forces. 

The Special Session recognised that the 
achievement of nuclear disarmament would 
require urgent negotiation of agreements 
for: 

@ cessation of the qualitative improvement 
and development of nuclear weapon 
systems; 

® cessation of the production of all types of 
nuclear weapons and their means of 
delivery and the production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes; 

@ a comprehensive phased program with 
agreed time-frames, whenever feasible, 
for progressive and balanced reduction of 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery, leading to their 
ultimate and complete elimination at the 
earliest possible time. 

The Program of Action also called for the 
urgent conclusion of current international 
negotiations on a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty and of a SALT H Agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The nuclear weapon states were asked to 
take further steps to assure the non-nuclear 
weapon states against the use or threat of 
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use of nuclear weapons. The Program noted 
in this regard the declarations made during 
the session by the USSR, the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

The Program of Action recognised that 
the establishment of nuclear weapon free 
zones, on the basis of arrangements freely 
arrived at among the states of the regions 
concerned, was an important disarmament 
measure. It recommended that the nuclear 
weapon powers negotiate appropriate 
undertakings in respect of such zones. 

The Special Session agreed that the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons was a 
matter of universal concern requiring an 
undertaking by all states. The Program of 
Action called for effective measures to be 
undertaken at the national level and through 
international agreements to minimise the 
danger of nuclear proliferation, without 
jeopardising energy supplies or the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. It noted that adherence to existing 
instruments on non-proliferation, such as 
the NPT and the Treaty of Tlatelolco 
(creating a nuclear-weapon-free zone in 
Latin America), had increased in recent 
years and that the hope had been expressed 
by the parties that this trend might continue. 
It stated that international co-operation in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy should 
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The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, the At. 
Hon. James Callaghan, ad- 
dressing the U.N. Special 
Session on Disarmament. 


be under agreed and appropriate interna- 
tional safeguards applied through the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

The prohibition of the development, pro- 
duction and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons and their destruction was accepted 
as one of the most urgent measures of disar- 
mament. It was also agreed that effective 
measures should be taken to prevent the 
emergence of new types of weapons of 
mass destruction and that the limitation and 
gradual reduction of armed forces and con- 
ventional weapons should be resolutely pur- 
sued, in tandem with negotiations on 
nuclear disarmament. In addition, consulta- 
tions were called for among major arms sup- 
plier and recipient countries on the limitation 
of the international transfer of conventional 
weapons. The Program of Action further 
recommended measures to strengthen inter- 
national peace and security and to create 
confidence among states, an expert study 
on the relationship between expenditure on 
armaments and economic and social 
development and a study on the link be- 
tween disarmament and_ international 
security. 


International disarmament machinery 
It was decided at the Special Session to 
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establish new international deliberative and 
B regotiating machinery in the field of disar- 
-menent. The previously dormant United 
2 Nazions Disarmament Commission (UNDC) 
_ was revitalised and given new terms of 
- rəference. The UNDC, comprising all United 
_ Mations members, will meet annually and 
raport to the General Assembly. It will con- 
sidar and make recommendations on disar- 
rement issues and follow up the relevant 
= desisions and recommendations of the 
= Special Session on Disarmament. 
-ię was also agreed that a ‘Committee on 
] Disarmament’ would be convened in 
E January 1979 to replace the present thirty- 
© ons member Geneva-based negotiating 
= bady, known as the Conference of the Com- 
- mitee on Disarmament (CCD). The new 
wy will fulfill the requirement for a single 
tilateral disarmament negotiating forum, 
<><- taking decisions on the basis of consensus. 
Eos Hts ‘membership will be open to the five 
Eis nuclear weapon states and thirty-two to 
S thirty-five non-nuclear weapon states. 
= France, which has not participated in the 


a 


=D, has indicated an interest in partici- 

























al 


-agting in the new body. It is unlikely that 
->c Okina will, for the time being, take up the 
o> gravision made for its participation. 
< = Australia is a candidate for a seat in the 
= Cemmittee on Disarmament. 
= nally, it was decided that a second 
Special Session of the United Nations 
< General Assembly on Disarmament should 
ee a he'd in the early 1980s. 


Major issues 
‘The major issues of contention at the 
Special Session were nuclear issues. These 
included measures of nuclear disarmament, 
the non-use of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
nen-proliferation. 
The non-aligned countries pressed for 
urgent action on nuclear disarmament, par- 
ticularly by the two leading nuclear weapon 
powers. Western countries argued that 
naclear disarmament was inextricably linked 
te major security concerns and could only 

proceed on a phased basis. The Soviet 
Union proposed negotiations on nuclear dis- 
afmnament among all the nuclear weapon 
states: this was widely regarded as imprac- 


























ticable in present circamstances. The British 
delegation played a leading role in negotia- 
ting compromise language on this subject. 

In the face of strong concern on the part 
of the non-aligned countries about measures 
to protect non-nuclear weapon states 
against the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom announced 
during the Session, im various formulations, 
that they would only use nuclear weapons in 
the most exceptional circumstances in their 
own defence or that of their allies. A com- 
mon element of all three formulations was 
that the assurance against the use of nuclear 
weaports was only available for countries 
which had themselves renounced the acqui- 
sition of such weapons. China reiterated its 
commitment that it would never be the first 
to use nuclear weapons and would not 
employ them against non-nuclear weapon 
states. France statec that it would not use 
nuclear weapons against nuclear-weapons- 
free zones. 

The question of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons alse received particular at- 
tention at the Special Session. A number of 
non-aligned countries insisted that efforts to 
prevent the spread o7 nuclear weapons must 
be contingent upon action by the nuclear 
weapon states to limit their own nuclear 
arsenals. Several non-aligned countries, 
which are not parties to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, challenged the Treaty’s 
central role in preventing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. The non-aligned states 
also sought assurances that non-prolifera- 
tion measures would not impede their ac- 
cess to nuclear materials, equipment and 
technology for peaceful purposes. The right 
of all countries to the benefits of the peace- 
ful uses of nuclear technology was recog- 
nised, but many celegations emphasised 
that stringent safeguards to prevent the 
diversion of materia! or technology supplied 
for peaceful uses te military purposes were 
essential. The Australian delegation played 
an active role on the non-proliferation ques- 
tion. 


The question of reform or replacement of 
the Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
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armament was also an issue which received 
close attention at the Session. The United 
Kingdom was again instrumental in pro- 
moting a compromise among a number of 
differing points of view. The Soviet Union 
preferred to retain the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament with only minor 
reforms. Western countries considered that 
the CCD had performed a useful role but 
that a number of worthwhile changes, such 
as a modest expansion in membership and 
alterations to the joint United States-Soviet 
co-chairmanship arrangements, could be 
effected. They also wanted to facilitate 
French and, if possible, Chinese participa- 
tion in the disarmament negotiating forum. 
France, China and some non-aligned coun- 
tries sought the replacement of the CCD by 
a new body. The compromise that even- 
tually emerged was for a new negotiating 
body, more closely linked to the United 
Nations, but with many of the same at- 
tributes as the CCD. 


The Special Session and Australian 
interests 

The outcome of the Special Session was 
in accord with Australian objectives in the 


ae following important respects: 


(a) the responsibility of all states to par- 
ticipate in disarmament efforts was 
recognised; 

(b) while more attention was given to 
nuclear matters, it was significant that 
all states were prepared to address con- 
ventional arms control issues; 

(c) both the Declaration and the Program of 
Action highlighted a number of points 
on nuclear issues which the Australian 
Prime Minister addressed in his state- 
ment to the Special Session. 

These included: 

(i) the importance of substantive 
measures of nuclear disarmament 
by the nuclear weapon states in 
contributing to efforts to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons; 

(ii) recognition that non-proliferation 
was a matter of universal concern, 
requiring undertakings by ail states; 

(iii) the need for the urgent conclusion 
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of a comprehensive test ban treaty 

and the SALT I! negotiations; 

the desirability of the cessation of 

production of fissionable material 

for weapons purposes as a step 
towards scaling down the nuclear 
arms race; 

(v) the further development of security 
assurances for the non-nuclear- 
weapon states; 

(vi) the need for international co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy to be under effective 
safeguards. 

(d) the new arrangements agreed upon for 
international disarmament consultative 
and negotiating machinery will provide 
an opportunity for a wider range of 
countries, including Australia, to par- 
ticipate in the negotiating body. 


‘renee 


(iv 


The future 

lt was a substantial achievement that a 
consensus was attainable at the Special Ses- 
sion. Despite the fact that a number of coun- 
tries had reservations about various parts of 
the text of the Final Document, no country 
disassociated itself from the overall consen- 
sus. Moreover, while the agreed language in 
some sections does not conceal wide diver- 
gencies of view, it is evidence of the good- 
will with which ail participants approached 
the meeting, that differences which until the 
last moment had appeared irreconcilable 
could, at least, be bridged. Another impor- 
tant advance which the Special Session 
marked was the participation of France and 
China, two nuclear powers which hitherto 
have not played an active part in interna- 
tional arms control deliberations. 

The priorities set and the action agreed on 
by the Special Session are likely to carry the 
international community into a period of 
intensified activity on arms control and dis- 
armament questions. Countries currently 
engaged in the negotiation of agreements on 
strategic nuclear arms limitation, the cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing and the banning of 
chemical and radiological weapons have 
been urged to complete these negotiations 
as soon as possible. In 1979, there will be a 
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Jrited Nations conference on prohibitions 
__-OFrestrictions of use of certain conventional 
_.... weapons which are excessively injurious or 
© hawe indiscriminate effects. The Second 
Rewiew Conference of the Treaty on the 
< Nen-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons will 
- beheld in 1980. A Second Special Session 
of ‘the General Assembly on Disarmament 
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will be held in the early 1980s. These 
meetings, combined with the revival of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission 
(UNDC) and the establishment in 1979 of a 
new Committee on Disarmament, will mean 
a significant increase in the attention which 
governments and world opinion give to arms 
control and disarmament questions. 


Fe “ Hlowing is the address to the Special Session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
Disarmament by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, on 5 June: 





? r President, this Special Session, under 
© y¥Gur distinguished leadership, has already 
E given grounds for hope that a more realistic 
arq practical approach to disarmament is 
urt erway. 
` -t was once thought that if only men of 
ne geodwill could come together and express 
< their common desire for peace, peace would 
be achieved almost overnight. It was even 
= theught that if only we did not speak of the 
_.. harsh realities of conflict, our minds would 
a bezome more receptive to peace. 
=xperience has taught us that nations will 
nct lay down their arms or abandon their 
A arabitions simply in the name of idealism. 
oo Teo often nations seek peace — but only on 
= their own terms. Too often they want settle- 
<o ment — but only on their own terms. Plainly, 
idealism is not enough. Indeed, idealism 
severed from reality is futile and sometimes 
dangerous. 
Too often, the high hopes of past decades 
hawe turned to the ashes of blood, of war. 
‘Fhe problems that confront us are of enor- 
. maus magnitude. The task of achieving an 
< afective and significant measure of global 
disarmament i is daunting. 

The spectre that haunts us today is a 
werld armed as it has never been before. 
‘ts inventory of weapons exceeds the total 
sum of all weaponry employed in human his- 
tory. Tragically, responsible governments 
thoughout the world feel compelled to 
spend vast sums on arms. Some countries 
spend far more on arms than can be justified 
fo! their legitimate defensive requirements. 
Ərce this occurs, the defence apparatus 
Decomes entrenched as a strong vested in- 
teest, and such an integral part of the 
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national economy, that donian to 


reduce it would cause grave problems of % 


economic and social adjustment. 


One fact is certain — the forces militating _ 
against arms control are powerful. We can- 
not hope to begin to dismantle the world's 
military apparatus unless we address our 
minds to the causes which nourish and sus- — 
tain it: the notion that increased military B 
spending inevitably provides greater national : 


security regardless of the objective facts; the 


narrow self-interest and ambition which _ 
nations can pursue — reckless of the tension 


and conflict which this may generate; the 


quest for national status which still moti- 


vates the actions of many states; attempts 
to exploit the weaknesses of smaller states; 
the attempt to expand a nation’s influence 
over other states, under the cloak of 
ideology — regardless of damaging competi- 
tion with other powers which results. 

Above all, there is the pervasive mistrust 
and suspicion that haunts nations and the 
fear that this creates. The suspicion and fear 
which turns nations to increase their arma- 
ments frequently stems from the military 
policies of others. 

A sudden expansion of arms, an unex- 
pected concentration of military forces, the 
growth in a country’s military capacity in 
excess of perceived defence needs — all 
these produce suspicion and counteraction. 

Another potent source of suspicion and 
fear is economic insecurity and uncertainty; 
fear about security of access to markets or 
essential sources of supply; unequal world 
trading arrangements; the exclusion of 
groups, of categories of nations from fair 
trade; and poverty and deprivation in large 
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areas of the world. All these are in them- 
selves a fertile breeding ground for tension 
and conflict. 

We cannot ignore these historic and 
present sources of concern and fear. Our 
disarmament efforts will come to nothing if 
we do not work to eradicate these economic 
causes of discontent. 


The multilateral trade negotiations this 
year and the negotiations over the common 
fund will provide opportunities to advance 
our common causes. Failing that, we will 
have missed the opportunity to resolve 
economically-based tension and discord. 

The circumstances that fuel the fears and 
suspicions of nations and damage their rela- 
tions are infinite. Together they conspire to 
create a lack of confidence in a system of in- 
ternational security that can regularise the 
differences among nations so as to avoid the 
outbreak or threat of war. 

| do not minimise the difficulties that face 
this conference. But it is inconceivable that 
the world should become so indifferent to its 
fate that it does not try to remove the causes 
of conflict and to control the production and 
deployment of nuclear and conventional 
arms. 

There are so many pressing national 
needs, so many unrealised aspirations, that 
conscience and reason demand that this 
waste of resources cease. The significance 
of this Special Session is that it recognises 
that disarmament is a matter for political 
leadership, for political will and determina- 
tion and common commitment and dedica- 
tion. 

The very fact that the United Nations is 
assembled for this Session entitles us to 
assume that we share a common determina- 
tion to bring arms and military spending 
under control. 

We know that war, the threat of war, 
anarchy and terrorism know no frontiers, 
that no nation, however favourably placed, 
can afford to stand aside from the quest for 
international peace and security. 

This is why Australia takes a most active 
interest in arms control and disarmament. 
Like other middie and smaller powers, 
Australia's fate can be decided by the con- 
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test between the major powers. We place 
the highest value on our independence, our 
territorial integrity, our individuality. 

Separately, middle and small powers are 
in no position to decide global issues of war 
or peace. But collectively we can do much to 
foster a climate of international co-operation 
and practical arms control. 

Australia believes that the realistic ap- 
proach to disarmament lies in the step-by- 
step development of arms control. it is 
essential at each step that all who are 
affected should feel their security is, at the 
very least, not weakened. Otherwise, the 
prospects for effective arms control will be 
destroyed. 

But we should not limit ourselves merely 
to preserving a precarious status quo. We 
must aim at increasing the security of 
nations. Concentrating on disarmament 
techniques and mechanics is important — 
but it is not enough. 

We must confront the underlying political 
and economic anxieties and suspicions 
which impel nations to arm themselves. Only 
if the causes of international tension are 
removed can there be any realistic hope of 
achieving a meaningful and long-lasting 
reduction in arms. 

A practical agenda for world disarmament 
should therefore start from the premise that 
it is essential to increase mutual confidence 
and trust among nations. 


Nuclear issues 

it is accordingly natural that in this Ses- 
sion our main aim is to agree on a practical 
and realistic program of action for arms con- 
trol and disarmament. The first focus of this 
program must be on issues of nuclear arms 
control. The avoidance of nuclear war is an 
imperative of mankind. 

My Government's position is clear and 
unequivocal. We oppose further escalation 
of the nuclear arms race. We oppose the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Even if we could depend on the tech- 
nology of terror, delicately balanced be- 
tween the superpowers, to prevent a nuclear 
holocaust, our mutual interdependence and 
the growing scarcity of essential resources 
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The Minister for Foreign 
Afazirs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, is shown with the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr 
Huang Hua, during discus- 
sions on 1 June at the U.N. 
Special Session on Disarma- 
ment. 


makes manifest the futility of uncontrolled 
expenditures on nuclear weapons. 

Spurred by this realisation, nations have 
cammenced the slow and deliberate process 
of negotiation to limit the production, 
distribution and use of these weapons. 

Through this step-by-step process, 
nuclear and non-nuclear weapon states alike 
heve come to accept that they have a com- 
men interest in limiting nuclear weaponry 
ard that carefully negotiated limits need not 
pet at risk any nation’s security. 

We now need to build on the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty of 1963, the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty (NPT) of 1968 and the 1972 
Serategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
agreements between the United States and 
tre Soviet Union. We now need to create an 
environment which further limits nations’ 
capacity to acquire nuclear weapons, in- 
deed, which removes any incentive to 
pessess them. 

Progress must be made in three inter- 
related areas. First, the nuclear weapons 
powers must take effective action to limit 
and reduce their nuclear arsenals. Second, 
there must be an end to nuclear testing in all 
environments. Third, the international non- 
proliferation system must be strengthened. 

We are dealing here with difficult and 
irter-related balances of national interest. 
Progress in one area of nuclear arms control 
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can be negated if other essential areas are 
neglected. 

Australia believes that all three objectives 
are realistic and attainable. 

This Special Session can give a real im- 
petus towards reaching a consensus on 
nuclear arms control by identifying the con- 
ditions that can generate a well-founded 
confidence between nuclear and non- 
nuclear weapon states and between the 
nuclear weapon states themselves. 


SALT 

The first area in which further progress 
needs to be made is in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks. SALT’s aim to limit and 
then reduce the nuclear armaments of the 
superpowers while preserving the strategic 
nuclear balance is in the interests of us all. 

Without progress, the prospect of check- 
ing the proliferation of nuclear weapons will 
be prejudiced, for some states are unwilling 
to abandon the option of possessing nuclear 
weapons until the superpowers reduce their 
arsenals. And so long as conventional 
weapons are maintained at present levels 
nuclear weapons form an essential element 
of the overall strategic balance. 

Against this background, any prospect of 
instability caused by one party gaining at the 
expense of the other would damage the fun- 
damental premises of co-operation between 
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the United States and the Soviet Union. It 
would also gravely impair international con- 
fidence in SALT, and set back the total pros- 
pects for nuclear arms control. 

As confidence in these negotiations 
grows, it will open the door to reductions in 
nuclear arsenals. 

We hope that ultimately SALT will open 
the way for negotiations involving all nuclear 
weapons states. 


Nuclear weapons testing 

SALT must necessarily be a lengthy and 
continuing negotiating process. 

An urgent and more immediately achiev- 
able objective is the cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing in all environments by all 
States. It is to be regretted that we do not yet 
have a comprehensive test ban treaty and 
that even the Partial Test Ban Treaty has yet 
to receive universal support. 

At successive General Assemblies, Aus- 
tralia has pressed for a broad consensus 
against all nuclear tests and at last year's 
Assembly we co-sponsored the first single 
resolution adopted by the Assembly suppor- 
ting a comprehensive test ban. 

This was an important expression of inter- 
national opinion. It should not be ignored. It 
should now be translated into concrete 
measures. 

Australia welcomes the current negotia- 
tions between the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain on a comprehensive 
test ban treaty and looks to their early and 
successful conclusion. There can be no 
question that such an agreement would be a 
barrier, both to the expansion of existing 
nuciear arsenals and to the further spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

Such a treaty would put any country 
initiating — or continuing nuclear testing — 
at the risk of isolation and international cen- 
sure. Such a treaty would be reinforced by 
an international agreement to halt produc- 
tion of fissionable material for nuclear 
weapons. 

We believe this should be the subject of 
early discussion among nuclear weapon 
states and included in the program of action. 
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Horizontal non-proliferation 

The third essential element in nuclear 
arms control is preventing the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons by additional countries. 

This involves the security of us all. Pro- 
liferation triggers further proliferation — 
causing instability and risk for all. 

How do we halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons? 

Again, a difficult and careful process of in- 
ternational negotiations is required to find 
ways to stop proliferation while protecting 
legitimate interests. We need to create 
treaty obligations and with them the world 
opinion which will effectively deter the 
acquisition of such weapons, and prevent 
nuclear materials being diverted from 
peaceful purposes. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty has 
been the essential first step towards the 
achievement of these goals. Whatever its 
imperfections, it is the only comprehensive 
international instrument directed against 
proliferation. Adherence to it represents an 
essential test of the commitment of non- 
nuclear powers to non-proliferation. 

Over one hundred states are now parties 
to the Treaty. | urge its universal accept- 
ance. 

The Treaty rests on a three-way bargain, 
and each element of the bargain must be 
honoured, by nuclear weapon powers mak- 
ing progress towards nuclear disarmament, 
non-nuclear powers not acquiring nuclear 
weapons and all countries co-operating in 
the peaceful development of nuclear energy 
under effective safeguards. At the same 
time, those states renouncing nuclear 
weapons need assurances that this will not 
jeopardise their security. 

There is concern whether Security Coun- 
cil resolution 255 of 1968 sufficiently pro- 
tects non-nuclear weapon states which are 
parties to the NPT against threat or use of 
nuclear weapons. In Australia’s view, such 
assurances should be further developed and 
strengthened. 

We welcome recent undertakings by the 
nuclear weapon states relating to the non- 
use of nuclear weapons. We commend the 
statement by the Prime Minister of the 
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= fim, far-reaching and permanent ass 
ances to the non-nuclear states. 





United Kingdom that his country is prepared 
ta ‘ake part with other nuclear powers in 
fr 










“hete is also a need to assure non- ni clear 
weapon states of access to nuclear tech- 
rogy for peaceful purposes. 


3 7 world energy requirements are to be i met 











ad nucl ear power for peaceful purposes 
is essential. Our challenge is to find ways in 
which nuclear energy can be further 
cevelaped without compromising no 
preliferation objectives. Australia is 7 
never l 








obi with the further mining and exp 
Australian uranium to provide y 
reesorable prices supplies of uranium fuel to 





countries that need them. 





Because of our concern for non- 
proliferation, we have decided that our 


uranium exports to non-nuclear weapon 
_ gtetes will be limited to those who are parties 


=o the NPT and therefore comply with re- 
quirements set by the International Atomic 
Erergy Agency and who abide by the terms 
of special bilateral treaties. 

Second, we are participating activély in 
International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evalua- 
tien Study launched last year. This study is 
specifically addressed to the problem of 
developing nuclear energy in ways consis- 
tent with non-proliferation objectives.. It 
ceuld result in the international control: of 






oe sensitive elements of the nuclear fuel cycle. 





Australia believes that by these actions, 
we can contribute to a climate of confidence 
chich will foster stable nuclear trade and 
closer international co-operation on nuclear 
tatters. | 

‘Our basic concern is to assure all nations, 
ircludi ing those who are not parties to our 
zanium sales contracts, that our uranium 
ad any.material derived from it will be used 
only for peaceful purposes. It is better to 











have confident nuclear co- operation. and 


trade under effective safeguards than have 
hese exchanges crippled by suspicion and 
zar. We look to the further evolution of co- 
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/ operative arrangements that are essential to 


trust and- ‘a safe nuclear world. 





Mr President, while we have made some 
modest advance with nuclear arms control, 
the outcome of efforts to limit conventional 
arms has been disappointing. in fact, the 
level of..conventional armaments continues 
to escqlate. 

it is*trr-the building of well founded trust 

and confidence that real hope lies of slowing 
and réVersing the growth of conventional 
arms levels. We need approaches which, 
while limited and specific in scope, are prac- 
tical, achievable, and contribute to security 
at lower. Jevels of armament. 


Military budgets and development 
Mr President, there have been proposals 
put forward for 


reductions.carried out in ways which would 
not be déstabilising or create new tensions. 

There is the need to overcome the prac- 
tical problems of defining and bse dil 
machinery for verifying compliance with any 
agreed réductions. All this requires thorough 
examination, and my Government has 
recently.informed the Secretary-General that 
we arẹ Willing to submit our defence budget 
for analysis as part of a pilot project on 
military. budgets. Any significant reductions 
in military budgets could release substantial 
resources for economic and social develop- 
ment. l 

We: support the proposal of the Nordic 
countries that the Secretary-General under- 
take a major study of all aspects of the rela- 
tionship between disarmament and develop- 
ment. 


Regional arms control 

Australia sees value in regional ap- 
proaches to arms control. These can con- 
tribute to stability. The Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) countries’ ad- 
vocacy of a zone of peace, freedom and 
neutrality has had impact, and has lessened 
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the possibility of competition for influence in 
the region by major powers. 

The concept of an Indian Ocean zone of 
peace and the current discussions between 
the United States and Soviet Union on 
mutual military limitations in the Indian 
Ocean are further examples of a regional 
approach. 

Any agreements reached between the 
superpowers must enhance security pro- 
vided by existing alliances and arrange- 
ments, otherwise they will have the effect of 
increasing suspicions and exacerbating ten- 
sions. 


Verification 

Effective verification is needed to provide 
the necessary foundation of confidence on 
which any arms control or disarmament 
must rest. Controls without verification 
would be meaningless. The precise re- 
quirements and means for verification will 
depend on the nature and scope of the 
agreement in question. But the objectives 
are clear. Verification must: protect the 
security of states accepting agreed limita- 
tions; provide reasonable confidence that a 
case of non-compliance would be quickly 
detected; deter to the maximum extent 
possible any breach of agreed conditions; 





provide mechanisms to deal with possible 
breaches or circumvention. 

. To the extent that verification can be 
brought under international control, that will 
further increase confidence. 

A number of proposals have been put for- 
ward to advance the cause of verification. | 
particularly note the proposal of the Presi- 
dent of France for the establishment of an 
International Satellite Observation Agency. 
This is an interesting idea that warrants con- 
structive consideration. 

Adequate arrangements for verification 
are indispensable to a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. In this instance, identifying small 
underground tests is the greatest problem. 

In view of our geographical position and 
expertise, Australia would be well placed to 
participate in monitoring such a treaty by 
seismic means. We would obviously co- 
operate to achieve these objectives. 


Disarmament machinery 

A major task of this Special Session is to 
review the effectiveness of the existing inter- 
national disarmament machinery. The pres- 
ent mechanisms have evolved over the years 
and in the new situations we face they need 
to be made both more effective and more 
representative. The Special Session should 


The Fourteenth FAO Re- 
gional Conference for Asia 
and the Far East began in 
Kuala Lumpur on 31 July. 
The Australian delegation 
was led by the Minister for 
Primary Industry, the At. 
Hon. lan Sinclair, who is pic- 
tured here with the Indian 
Minister of Agriculture and Ir- 
rigation, Mr F. S. Barnala, 
(left). 
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seek tc build on the expertise of existing 
2 dis sarmement bodies. 
fm Australia’s view, the basic three-tier 
‘strecture should be retained: the First Com- 
“mittee of the General Assembly should 
= remain as a consultative and deliberative 
... foram with overall responsibility for interna- 
tional disarmament efforts; the Conference 
cf the Committee on Disarmament (CCD) 
sheuid be retained, under this or another 
| rame, for negotiating specific multilateral 
- @geeements; and the United Nations Disar- 
7 < mament Centre should carry out the secre- 
“at functions. Each of these bodies needs 
ncdification. 
g the case of the Conference of the Com- 
“mittee on Disarmament, while its basic 
acter should be retained as a compact 
representative negotiating body, with a 
ned d membership, continuing to work by 
: _ we should seek five basic 

































anges. 

_ These changes would enable the Con- 
-teronce of the Committee on Disarmament 
to strengthen its role in the period of inten- 
_ sified activity which we hope will follow this 





=>> First, it should enjoy the full confidence of 

S the international community including all the 

=- nuclear weapons powers. A major weakness 

-© of the CCD has been the absence from its 

- deéiberations of two of these powers. We 
weulc like to see this redressed. 








Heo Second, it should have a membership 
ae revlecti ‘ing a wider spread of geographical, 
- paliticel and security interests. The CCD's 
- structure and membership have been too 
Tad clesely tied to the European context and a 
- modest increase in its existing membership 
weuld result in a more representative body. 
This could be achieved by including states 
fram outside Europe which have demon- 
stzated an active interest in arms control and 

_. disarmament questions. For its part, Austra- 
| ia stands ready to participate in a reformed 
















7 Third, while we recognise the special 
_ obligations of the nuclear weapon states, we 
oe believe that the CCD or its successor should 










not be subject to their overriding will and 
that some changes to the existing co-Chair- 
manship arrangements would be appro- 
priate. 


Fourth; the CCD’s links with the General 
Assembly should be strengthened to make it 
more responsive to a broader range of 
views. == 


Fifth,-creater opportunities should exist 
for noficmember states to participate in 
working groups and other appropriate 
meetings. | 

Many states have considerable expertise f 
in particular areas of arms control and disar-- 
mament which should be used to the © 
greatest extent possible. : 

Australia also believes that the United... 
Nations Disarmament Centre should be ` 
strengthened. In addition to its secretariat 
function, it has an important role to play in 
increasing public awareness and under- 
standing of arms control and disarmament 
questions. 


Mr President, ultimately it is the absolute oe 


right of sovereign governments to defend 
their peoples. It is the obligation of sovereign 
governments to do so. A realistic disarma- 
ment agenda must recognise this simple 
premise. National sovereignty is vital to the 
governments here assembied. 

Nonetheless, in the new world for which 
we strive, we must not drive this concept to 
the excesses of former years. We are too 
close to each other to be immune from the 
effects of one another's actions. 

Rules. of proper behaviour do not 
diminish: They enhance and expand national 
sovereignty for they reinforce your freedom 
and mine. 

Mr President, we cannot conduct our 
disarmament negotiations in isolation. What 
we do here is part of a broader international 
agenda to reduce the causes of suspicion 
and tension among nations, to enhance con- 
fidence in the international mechanisms for 
the peaceful resolution of disputes between 
states, to strengthen mediation, to en- 
courage the rule of law between nations, to 
abandon aggressive ideology and to outlaw 
man's inhumanity. 
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Conclusion 

Mr President, many proposals, disarma- 
ment proposals, could be implemented im- 
mediately, and by so doing, establish the 
confidence required for further and more 
substantial steps towards disarmament. 


Can we not now achieve a comprehensive 
ban by all states on nuclear explosions in all 
environments, a responsible second SALT 
agreement, and a more effective non- 
proliferation regime? 


Relief from the oppressive menace of 
accidental or intentional nuclear war should 
encourage all states to reduce their 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr An- 
drew Peacock, commented today on the 
successful conclusion on 30 June of the 
Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament. He said 
that the Special Session had been attended 
by nearly all of the 149 members of the 
United Nations, including all five nuclear 
weapon states. 

Mr Peacock said the Special Session had 
adopted by consensus, Final Documents, 
consisting of: 

(a) an Introductory Statement; 

{b} a Declaration on Disarmament, in the 
drafting of which Australia had played 
a major role; 

a Program of Action for Disarmament: 
and 

a Review of International Disarmament 
Machinery. 

Mr Peacock noted that the adoption of the 
Final Documents by consensus reflected 
universal concern about the spiralling level 
of world expenditure on armaments and the 
dangers of the arms race. The documents 
also reflected necessary compromises of 
emphasis on the importance which various 
countries attached to the many facets of 
international concern with arms control and 
disarmament. The Special Session had, 





dependence on weapons which are conven- 
tional but whose sophistication and expense 
constantly grows. | 

Can we not look to justice, to the rule of 
law between states, to a step-by-step 
approach which can progressively release 
resources for the well-being and advance- 
ment of the human race. 

A great many things are within our grasp if 
we can, by our actions, earn trust — and 
learn to trust. 

When history is written of our time, will 
we be known as men who secured a safe 
world or ones who failed to understand or 
grasp the necessities of our time? 


Following is a media release issued by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. An- 
drew Peacock, on § July at the conclusion of the Special Session on Disarmament: 


however, rightly given priority to the control 
of nuclear arms, which posed the greatest 
threat to mankind. Nevertheless, he said, 
that the arms race in conventional weapons 
had also been the subject of extensive con- 
sideration. It was accepted by the Special 

Session that the trade in conventional 

weapons consumed vast resources that 

were needed for economic and social 
development. 

Mr Peacock also said Australia had em- 
phasised at the Special Session that pro- 
gress in nuclear arms control needed to be 
made in three interrelated areas, namely: 

— effective action by the nuclear weapon 
powers to limit and reduce their nuclear 
arsenals; 

—an end to nuclear testing in all en- 
vironments; and 

— the strengthening of the international 
non-proliferation regime. 

All three issues, he said, had been reflect- 
ed in the Final Documents. The Documents 
called for the urgent conclusion of current 
negotiations between the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Britain on a comprehen- 
sive test ban agreement. They also called on 
all states, as a matter of universal concern, 
to prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 
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During the Special Session, the United 
States, Soviet Union and Britain had given 
assurances, in various formulations, that 
they would never use nuclear weapons ex- 
cept in self-defence in the most exceptional 
circumstances. Mr Peacock said that this 
was in line with a suggestion made by 
Australia that such assurances were needed. 
The Special Session noted these assurances 
and urged all nuclear weapon powers to pur- 
sue this question. 

The Special Session had, in addition, 
recognised that if nuclear disarmament was 
to become a reality, the production of fis- 
sionable material for weapons purposes 
would need to cease. Mr Peacock said that 
recognition of this fact had been urged on 
the Special Session by Australia, Canada 
and Japan. 

Mr Peacock emphasised that an important 
achievement of the Special Session had 
been the decision to establish new 
deliberative and negotiating machinery in 
the field of disarmament. 

The previously dormant United Nations 
Disarmament Commission had been revital- 
ised and given new terms of reference. Fur- 
thermore, a Committee on Disarmament, he 
said, would be convened in January 1979 to 
replace the present Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament (CCD). Membership 
of the new body would be open to the five 


Corriedale ewes from South 
Australia at the demonstra- 
tion farm at El Marj in Libya. 
New farm houses for Libyan 
farmers may be seen in the 
background. (See article on 
page 344.) (South Australian 
Department of Agriculture 


photo.) 
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nuclear weapon states and thirty-two to 
thirty-five non-nuclear weapon states. Mr 
Peacock said the new body would fulfill the 
need for an effective and representative 
disarmament negotiating forum. In noting 
that France and China did not participate in 
the present CCD, Mr Peacock welcomed the 
interest France had shown in participating in 
the new Committee on Disarmament. He ex- 
pressed the hope that China might also 
decide in due course to participate in the 
body. Mr Peacock added that Australia’s in- 
terest in obtaining a seat on the new 
negotiating body and contributing construc- 
tively to its work was well known. 


The meeting also called for another 
Special Session of the United Nations on 
Disarmament in 1982. 


Mr Peacock recalled that several countries 
had ratified or signed existing disarmament 
agreements during the Special Session. He 
said, that while in New York, he had signed 
on behalf of Australia, the Convention on 
the Protibition of Military or Any Other 
Hostile Use of Environmental Modification 
Techniqves. 


In conclusion, Mr Peacock said he would 
table in Parliament the important Final 
Documents adopted by the Special Session. 
He foreshadowed a further statement on the 
Conference at that time. 








“DRY LAND FARMING TECHNOLOGY 


Transfer of technology in dry land 
farming techniques 


An important factor in Australia’s developing relations with the countries of the 
Middle East and North Africa is the transfer of Australian technology in dry land 
farming. Several countries in this region are interested in acquiring knowledge and 
understanding of Australian techniques in this highly specialised sector. This 
interest has carried over into interest in Australian agricultural machinery and 


pasture seeds. 


The South Australian and Western 
Australian Governments are already in- 
volved, each having a project in Libya. The 
South Australian Government is also nego- 
tiating an important project in Algeria. Other 
countries in the region which have shown in- 
terest in developing arid zone programs with 
Australian technical agencies include iraq, 
Iran, Egypt, Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco. 
Given Australia’s rapidly expanding and 
maturing relations with the Middle East 
States, arid zone agriculture is one of the 
most promising fields for co-operation. 


Australian experience 
South Australia and Western Australia 
have a semi-arid, Mediterranean-type cli- 


-~ mate where the farming communities have 


harnessed the limited natural resources to 
develop stable and productive farming 
systems. The climate is almost identical with 
that in some of the countries around the 
Mediterranean Sea, with relatively mild and 
humid winters and hot, dry summers. Fur- 
ther, the variability of the seasons in South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the 
soils, predominately alkaline, are also 
similar. 
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These stable, integrated and productive 
systems of agriculture are non-exploitative. 
South Australia and Western Australia thus 
have much to offer developing countries 
with similar problems of climate and 
development. These recipient countries are 
attempting to implement ambitious develop- 
ment programs and to modernise the agri- 
cultural sector of their economies to meet 
rapidly growing demands for food: and while 
their social systems, availability of capital 
and their requirements differ, there is still 
much scope to assist them to modify their 
farming methods. Moreover, the style of 
Australian arid zone agriculture, which is not 
as sophisticated and as capital-intensive as 
that practised in North America or some 
European countries, is seen by the countries 
of the Middle East as most appropriate for 
their particular needs. 


Dry land farming zones | 

Three distinct, yet interdependent and 
integrated zones, based on rainfall, can be 
encompassed in the dry land farming tech- 
nology. The dry inland area is called the pas- 
toral zone and here a low intensity grazing 
system is based on a delicate balance of util- 
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J isation and conservation of the native vege- 
<o tat 





n of the steppe. The main production 
en: . e rprise is sheep grazing, supplemented 
-wih some cattle. The cereal zone is the 
-> Intermediate rainfall area where production 


_- is 9ased on.growing cereal crops in rotation 


- wih annual legumes. This is a system that 

integrates cereal and livestock production. It 
ut ises the nitrogen-fixing properties of 
legume pastures to increase nitrogen con- 
teat # the soil for cereal crops while supply- 
ine feed for large numbers of livestock. 
Specially adopted tillage methods, tech- 
nicues of livestock management and soil 
ccnservation practices have been built into 
ths farming system. The high rainfall zone 
has amore reliable growing season. Farming 
is based on high intensity grazing of sheep 
ard cattle together with some areas of high 
= væuecrop production. 

Oniy the first two zones are applicable to 
the dry land farming technology so far being 
transferred to the Libyan and Algerian 
projects. But the three zones make up a 
ccmplementary and interchangeable farm- 
4 system. For example, there is an 
ircerchange of livestock and feed supplies 
tween the cereal and high rainfall zones to 
cpe with seasonal fluctuations. 

Ley farming is an integrated system of 
cereal and livestock production undertaken 
ir the cereal zone. Farmers grow wheat, 
barley and oats on one part of the farm while 
sleep and cattle graze the pasture leys. 
some farmers feed pigs and poultry with 
gair produced on their farms. The legume 














i | 

















fer | livestock. The specific advantages of the 


les farming system are increased soil fertility 
and improved soil structure, increased 
harbage growth and better summer dry feed 
resulting in higher, better livestock produc- 
tion and a more stable farm income. The 
system also achieves increased cereal crop 
melds, often with improved protein levels 
and greater cropping flexibility, and better 
control of soil erosion where wind erosion 
and soil drift are problems. 

_ In the pastoral zone, with a low intensity 
crazing system, it is important to maintain 
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the edible shrubs in good healthy condition 
through light grazing and the provision of 
adequate watering points. 


Libya 

Initial involvement by Australian instru- 
mentalities in the transfer of technology in 
dry land farming techniques in the eastern- 
Mediterranean region occurred in Libya. in 
June 1974 both the South Australian and _ 
Western Australian Governments entered | 
into agreements with the Libyan Govern- _ 
ment under which technical personnel from ` 
State Government institutions and farmers . 
would be supplied to work in Libya. Libya | 
contracted to pay all costs associated with — 
the projects. The Western Australian project | | 
in the Jefara plains region near Tripoli, 
involves a demonstration farm on 100 000 
hectares of the plains, established under the 
executive authority for the Jefara Plains — 
Development, responsible to the Libyan | 
Ministry of Agricultural Development. The — 
agreement relates to a five-year project, and 
the land which is being developed for cereal - 
and livestock farming, has conditions similar 
to Western Australia’s eastern wheat belt. 
The project can be judged as very successful 
from a technical viewpoint because ail the 
objectives of Western Australian involve- 
ment are well on the way to being achieved 
— to assist in development of the available 
area, to establish mechanised farming 
methods. to apply Western Australian 
agronomic methods for cereal growing, to 
establish medic pastures for crop/pasture 
rotation systems and to establish suitable 
sheep management methods. 

Iin June 1974 the South Australian 
Government signed an agreement with the 
Libyan Development Council to provide 
technical assistance on a 1000 hectare 
demonstration farm located at El Marj, 100 
kilometres east of Benghazi, where both soil 
and rainfall conditions are similar to South 
Australien agricultural areas. South Austra- 
lia’s involvement in this scheme has proved a 
successful example of the export of an inte- 
grated dry land farming system, ranging 
from seeds through to farm equipment and 
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machinery and to other farm supplies such 
as fencing, irrigation systems and associated 
products. It has also fostered regular and 
significant trade links with Libya, including 
the export of agricultural machinery. As with 
the Western Australian scheme, the involve- 
ment in Libya’s agricultural development 
program has stimulated interest in Austra- 
lia's dry land farming technology in other 
countries in the region. 


Algeria 

As a result of exchanges between the 
Governments of Algeria and South Australia 
during 1975, 1976 and 1977, the two Govern- 
ments are expected to sign a contract in the 
near future whereby the South Australian 
Government, acting as a partner in a com- 
mercial consultancy group, will undertake a 
major feasibility study for the Algerian 
Government on the agro-pastoral develop- 
ment of certain areas of the Algerian 
steppes. Again, the similarity of climatic and 
soil conditions between the steppes region 
of Algeria and parts of South Australia, 
Western Australia, north-western Victoria, 
and New South Wales presents oppor- 
tunities for the application of Australian 
experience and technology, especially in the 
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Two Western Australian far- 
mers Tim Oakley (left) and 
John Smart learn Arabic in 
Perth before departure for 
the Western Australian 
demonstration farm project 
in the Jefara plains region 
near Tripoli in Libya. 


fields of dry land farming, the use of medics 
and related techniques, and scientific prac- 
tices of animal husbandry. Better methods 
of pasture rotation and the use of fencing 
techniques to correct the decline in land 
fertility caused by uncontrolled nomadic 
grazing probably provide the key to the 
development of these previously backward 
and disadvantaged steppes regions. The 
significance of the contract involving South 
Australian participation in this Algerian Ksar 
Chellala project of some 850 000 hectares, is 
not so much the value of the contract itself, 
but that it represents the first major 
Australian involvement in Algeria’s rapidly 
developing economy. If Australia’s capacity 
and reliability can be proven through the 
Ksar Chellala project, other major projects, 
mainly but not necessarily solely within the 
agricultural sector, may open up. 


Iraq 

Agricultural experts from South Australia 
and Western Australia have also visited Iraq 
where they were impressed with the 
possibilities of agricultural co-operation. It is 
likely that these contracts, supplemented by 
exchanges of visits at various levels may lead 
to practical measures of agricultural 
co-operation between the Government of 
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Fi d k Australian technical agencies. 





Australia has also expressed willingness to 


d 4 farming to Jordan. The provision of 


~ ” a iat experts is at present under con- 
r siceration. Meanwhile Jordan is receiving 


ekda training assistance under the 
a, stral ian International Award Scheme 









Training program 
An essential factor in the effective transfer 
of dry land farming technology between 
Australia and the eastern Mediterranean and 
Middle East countries is the existence of a 
ecmprehensive training program. The know- 





< ledge and understanding of Australian tech- 
=o niques in this specialised area has been 
assisted by the training courses provided for 





_ stadents from the region at the Roseworthy 
Agricul tural College in South Australia. The 
continuation of the role of Roseworthy 


a Cellege is of special importance to the 


success of existing and potential dry land 
farming projects because the courses afford 


F an | mpontan: bridge between Australia and 





The final move to independence followed 
a series of negotiations between Britain and 
tke Solomon Islands which began in the 
early 1970s, and culminated in a Constitu- 
tional Conference in London in September 
1377. At the Constitutional Conference it 
was agreed that the Solomon Islands, on in- 
dependence, would become a constitutional 
monarchy with the Queen as Head of State. 
here is a unicameral parliamentary system 






~ and a cabinet government headed by a 


time Minister. The new Governor-General, 
who must, -under the terms of the Constitu- 
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, Solon 10n Islands: Independence 


Tae Solomon Islands became independent on 7 July. Independence saw the end of eighty- 
-~ five years of British Administration some two and a half years after self-government 
Ro cemmenced on 2 January 1976. The present Chief Minister, Mr Peter Kenilorea, assumed 
Belen, the title of Prime Minister from 7 July. 














SOLOMON ISLANDS INDEPENDENCE — 


those Arab states whose soil types and rain- 
fall are similar, and because the technology. | 
provided by the courses is more or less — 
unique. The present course at Roseworthy _ 
College is funded mainly by FAO, backed by g 
the Saudi Arabian Government, and witha 
small aneual grant from the Australian - 
Government. It is hoped that the course can -~ 
be expanded soon to meet the increasing 
demand for training for interested Middle — 
Eastern and North African governments. a 
The importance of training in the overall : 
effectiveness of the agricultural co-operation — 
programs in the Eastern Mediterranean and — 
Middle East region, has been confirmed by 
the results of the projects in Libya. 


The future ; 
Agricultural co- operation based on. the 
transfer of technology in dry land farming x 
techniques is enabling Australia to make a 
unique and increasingly important contribu- 
tion in the Middle East and North Africa. Itis 
very much in our long term interests, as well 
as those of the region itself, to encourage 
more efficient food production in the Middle 
East and North Africa. l 


tion, be a Solomon Islands citizen, is Mr 
Baddeley Devesi, a thirty-seven-year-old 
former teacher and most recently, depart- 
mental head of the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications. 

The Solomon Islands has reason to be 
confident of their economic prospects. A 
$3.8 million balance of trade surplus was 
recorded in the financial year ending Decem- 
ber 1977, with exports totalling $29.6 million 
and imperts $25.8 million. Principal exports 
are copra, timber, fish and paim oil of which 
twenty-five per cent is sold to Japan and fif- 
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teen per cent to the UK. Australia supplies 
thirty-two per cent of the Solomon Islands’ 
imported goods. The economic situation will 
be assisted by British grants totalling $43 
million which are to be provided in the first 
four years of independence. Australian aid, 


- budgetted at $2 million in 1977-78, will also 


provide a valuable contribution to economic 


development. 


The Solomon Islands Government is 


expected to expand modestly its range of in- 
“ternational links after independence. Already 





a member of the South Pacific Commission, 
the Solomon Islands is expected to become 
a member of the Commonwealth and a full 
member of the South Pacific Forum. It has 
indicated it will seek early membership of the 
United Nations. 

Australia’s relations with ‘the Solomon 
Islands have traditionally been close and 
friendly; the Australian Commission, the 
only foreign diplomatic mission in the 
Solomons prior to independence, has been 
upgraded to a High Commission. 


Nigeria: Moves towards civilian rule 


The announcement of a further series of steps leading to the re-introduction of civilian rule is 
an indication of the Nigerian Federal Military Government's determination to stick to the 
established timetable which has, as its goal, full civilian government by 1 October 1979. 


On 14 July, Nigeria’s Head of State, 
General Obasanjo, announced the latest in a 


. series of steps leading to civilian rule. The 


aim of these new steps was announced to be 
the ‘gradual disengagement of the military 
psychologically from the business of govern- 
ment’. General Obasanjo also took the op- 
portunity to warn against the disruption of 
the program for the return to civilian rule. 
Much of the emphasis has been placed on 
changes in the nineteen states which make 
up the federation. The office of State 
Military Governor is to be abolished and the 
existing incumbents are to be redeployed to 
military duties before 24 July. A new ‘mili- 
tary administrator’ has been named in each 
State capital to take over responsibility for 
law and order and general administration 
within the State. The military administrators 
will be members of the National Council of 
States and will preside over the Executive 
Council in each State. The new administra- 
tors will be brigade or garrison commanders 
or their Navy and Air Force equivalents. 
Alongside each military administrator (and 
selected by him) will be a civilian holding the 
position of Deputy Chairman of the State 
Executive Council. It appears that the civilian 
Deputy will increasingly accept the duties of 
a State premier. However, civilians are to be 
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appointed to such an elevated position only 
on the understanding that they will not par- 
ticipate in party politics immediately follow- 
ing the introduction of civilian rule. Indeed, 

in the States, people presently occupying 
ministerial positions who intend to take part 
in politics after October 1979 have been in- 
vited to resign from the present Govern- 
ment. 

In the federal sphere, military officers 
holding political positions (including com- 
missioners’) after 24 July have been advised 
that they will not be reintegrated into the 
armed forces in October 1979. Already four 
federal commissioners are reported to have 
resigned from their positions and to have re- 
entered the services. These include Brigadier 
Garba, the Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs. The press has also reported that, in 
line with the policy on reintegration, Gen- 
eral Obasanjo and his deputy, Brigadier 
Yar'Adua, will not be reintegrated following 
the end of military rule. E 

A significant inclusion in General Obasan- 
jo's announcement was a reference to the 
timing for the legalisation of party politics, 
which have been proscribed under military 
rule. This had been set down for October 
‘Commissioners are approximately equivalent to 
Ministers. 
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e 1998 but the Government has now given 
< itself the flexibility to vary the date by an- 
“an@uneing that the ban on party politics will 
be lifted as soon as the new constitution is 
promulgated into law by the Supreme 
A itary Council. 





7 9; LU summit meeting 






Aa ican Heads of State or Government. 





Asin previous years, both meetings were 
rearkad by efforts to achieve a semblance of 
al gers a consensus, where possible, 

> forty y-nine member states. In conse- 







fa Soana. “Where issues were pushed to a 
vete the more moderate states showed a 
gæater determination than in the past to pre- 
_ sent a united front against the solid core of 
sjical states, and were generally success- 
4. For example, radical efforts to distin- 
gaish between western ‘interference i in’ and 








| ‘tion | in Africa generally was condemned. 
\ geria’s Head of State, General Obasanjo, 
Was, as expected, very Critical of western in- 
tervention in Zaire. However, while justifying 
Soviet and Cuban involvement in Africa 
because those countries had been invited to 
assist in ‘liberation’, he warned them not to 
werstay their welcome. General Obasanjo 
commented that Africa was not about to 
throw off one colonial yoke for another. 

At the same time, while each country’s 
right to invite foreign (i.e. non-African) 
assistance was accepted, attention was paid 
ta the need to improve the continent's 
capacity to settle its own disputes for itself. 
Tais raised the question of an African 
=efence-security force which had been men- 
toned, albeit in a different context, at the re- 
cant meeting in Paris of the francophone 
ffrican states. Because of suspicions by 
rany states, particularly the more radical, of 
mench involvement in that proposal, the 
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te 1978 ministerial council and summit meeting of the Crganisation of African Unity (OAU 
= ware held in Khartoum, from 7-22 July, against a background of foreign intervention and in 
tenai conflict in Africa. The summit meeting was attended by the largest ever number of : 























OAU © 


Although the transfer of power to civilians 
will be a difficult process, particularly ina — 
country so diverse and potentially volatile as- 
Nigeria, tae changes announced by General 
Obasanjo have taken account of some of the 
difficulties and attempt to overcome them. 


concept of an African force was dissociated | 
from the Paris proposal by placing it ‘within. 
the framework of the OAU’. The radicals. 
also emphasised that such a force should 
have an important role in the liberation 
cause, particularly in southern | Africa. 
However, the only concrete step towards. 
the formation of an intra-African force was a 
call for the reactivation of the OAU Defence 
Committee to consider its establishment. 


After the problem of foreign intervention 
the main focus of the meetings was on. 
liberation movements. Not unexpectedly, 
there was little dissent on Namibia, 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Palestine. 
However, debate on the Western Sahara 
reached another stalemate and the relevance 
of the liberation movements in the Canaries 
and Reunion seemed to be questioned. The 
debate on Mayotte was hampered by the 
absence of the Comoran delegation (which 
had been refused admission to the meeting). 


Regarding Rhodesia, the OAU maintained 
its recognition of the Patriotic Front as the 
‘sole liberation movement’, in the context of 
the armed struggle, but refrained from giv- 
ing it exclusive political recognition (as it 
does to the South West Africa People’s Or- 
ganisation [SWAPO] in Namibia). The inter- 
nal settlement was, of course, roundly con- 
demned and, while recognition was given to 
the desirability of all-party talks, continued 
armed struggle was emphasised in the 
resolution as the most likely way to obtain 
independence. 
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_ The recent agreement on Namibia was 

> welcomed as a victory for SWAPO and the 
=- meeting called for independence as soon as 
possible. Further calls were also made for 
the imposition of general economic sanc- 
tions, including oil, on South Africa. The 
main new development was a specific call on 
all states to end all forms of nuclear col- 
laboration with South Africa and a request 
to the U.N. Security Council to consider 
adopting mandatory sanctions on such col- 
laboration. 
Economic resolutions passed at the meet- 
ings contained little that was new. Emphasis 
was placed on establishing co-operation bet- 
ween African states and other developing 
areas. The meetings also expressed disap- 
pointment with progress being made in the 
north-south dialogue including the common 
fund. 




























-months of discussions. 


_ The President approved the series of pro- 
-posais for constitutional reform following 
ten months of activity and discussion. The 
main thrust of the proposals will be substan- 
tially to reduce the exceptional powers he 
currently enjoys. Following a meeting of the 
National Security Council, President Geisel 
announced the proposals to the public on 23 
June and they were transmitted to Congress 
on 26 June. Congress, which consists of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, has 
ninety days in which to debate, amend and 
approve the proposals. 


The main points of the proposed reform 

are as follows: 

® Revocation of the Institutional Acts which 
give exceptional powers to the President; 

® Re-establishment of habeas corpus for 
persons charged with offences against 
the national security and the economic 
and social order; 

® Removal of the President's right to 
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Elections to the OAU secretariat for the 
next four years were held in the course of 
the meetings. The results reflected a political 
balance between the radicals and conser- 
vatives. The new Secretary-General is a 
moderate Togolese, one of his assistants is 
an Algerian radical, and the remaining four 
occupy the middle ground. 

The moderate-radical polarisation at this 
year’s meeting tended to overshadow other 
potential divisions between black Africans 
and the Arabs and between anglophones 
and francophones. Not surprisingly, in view 
of sensitivities about sovereignty, little pro- 
gress was made towards settling conflicts 
between member states. At the same time, 
most participants seemed to regard the 
meeting as a successful one where frank ex- 
changes had helped to clear the air and 
where no new divisions had been created. 


Program of political reforms in Brazil 


On 26 June a program of political reforms was delivered to Congress for its consideration. 
These reforms, in the form of a series of constitutional amendments, are the result of several 


declare a recess of Congress and hence of 
his earlier right to alter the constitution 
during such a recess; 

® Removal of the President's right to cancel 
political mandates and suspend political 
rights; 

® New provisions for the creation of 
political parties; 

@ Provision for the President (within 
prescribed conditions) to declare emer- 
gency measures and a situation of emer- 
gency; 

®@ Confirmation of the inviolability of ap- 
pointed magistrates; 

@ Easing of restrictions on Senators and 
Deputies whose mandates may now only 
be cancelled by a decision of the relevant 
House of Congress; and 

@® Amendment of the constitution will re- 
quire support of an absolute majority in 
gach of the two Houses (currently an ab- 
solute majority of the two Heiss in joint 
sitting). 
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e 'alaysian elections 


9 7 The coalition National Front Government, led by Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn, won a 
g unding Victory in the Malaysian Parliamentary elections which commenced on 8 July 








fter the cbalon closed on 22 July, the 


g Na dional Front Government held 131 out of a 
-total of 154 Parliamentary seats. This is the 


sarie number it held immediately before the 


election. The dominant Malay party, the 
United Malay National 
7 and which forms the backbone of the Na- 


Organisation 
NNO), which is led by Datuk Hussein Onn 





tio aal Front coalition, won seventy of the 
sewenty-eight seats it contested. The other 
peainsular-based parties in the National 
Frent, the Malaysian Chinese Association, 





the Malaysian Indian Congress, and the 
B Gerakan, performed relatively less well than 
ce UMNO. > 


The National Front performed extremely 
well in Sabah and Sarawak, in which locally 


| based components of the National Front 


Bee wen all but two seats. The National Front 





— als retained control of the ten state 
| assemblies for which there were elections in 


; mjunction with the Federal Parliamentary 





-elec stion. 


The Parliamentary and state election 


2! results confirm the National Front’s continu- 


a ing appeal and provide Datuk Hussein Onn 


o weh a strong mandate to press ahead with 


the National Front’s existing policies of 


development based upon a communal con- 


sensus. The election results unquestionably 


leave UMNO pre-eminent in Malay politics 


and demonstrate the general acceptance by 











the Malay community of the moderate and 
progressive policies which are associated 
with its senior leadership. 


Among the more important opposition 
parties, the Democratic Action Party (DAP) — 
won sixteen seats while the Party Islam | 
(PAS) won five seats. The gains made by — 
the DAP, which previously held only nine | 
seats, strengthen its claim to be the main op- 
position party within Malaysia. A small . 
Sarawak-based party, the Sarawak People’s . 
Organisation (SAPO), won one seat while — 
one independent was successful in Sabah. 


The elections were conducted quietly and 
orderly and without incident. Election rallies 
were banned because of Government fears 
that the Communist Party of Malaya might — 


exploit them to celebrate the thirtieth an- 


niversary of the commencement of the ~ 
Malayan Emergency on 20 June 1948. 


On 27 July, the Prime Minister, Datuk 
Hussein Onn, announced his new Cabinet. — 
Although there were no major changes | 
Datuk Hussein used the opportunity to — 
appoint a number of younger people as — 
ministers, deputy ministers, and parliamen- _ 
tary secretaries. Datuk Hussein also divested _ 
himself of the defence portfolio, which went 
to Datuk Amar Taib Mahmud. Tengku 
Ahmad Rithauddeen remained as Foreign 
Minister. 


Multilateral Trade Negotiations 


The most recent phase of the Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) has concluded, with 
same progress being made in most areas of the negotiations. Major participants were 
utable, however, to arrive at the broad political agreement on all of the specific elements of 
a final negotiating package which they had hoped to wrap up by mid-July in time for the 
Bann summit meeting. Several important issues, particularly in the agricultural area, remain 
te be resolved if the negotiations are to be brought to a successful conclusion by their new 
“d- December deadline. 





While progress was made in many areas 
oO” the MTN in the last phase of intensive 
negotiations which concluded in July, in- 
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cluding progress on some of the more dif- 
ficult issues, participants were unable to 
agree on all of the specific elements of a final 
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MTN 


negotiating package which the U.S., Japan 
and the European Communities (EC) had 
hoped to wrap up in time for the Bonn sum- 
mit meeting. 

Nevertheless, and with the summit in 
mind, these participants, together with 
several other industrialised countries, issued 
a general statement (the ‘Framework of 
Understanding on the Tokyo Round’) which 
reviews progress in the various sectors of 
the negotiations and outlines declarations of 
intent with respect to those issues which re- 
main unresolved. 

Although it had been invited to do so, the 
Australian delegation did not participate in 
the drafting of this statement. Australia was 
concerned, along with many developing 
countries and several industrialised partici- 
pants, that the statement had been prepared 
without due consultation and without taking 
into account the interests of all participants. 
Australia, in a subsequent explanatory state- 
ment, did indicate, however, its agreement 
with the ‘general thrust of the statement’. 

It is now expected substantive negotia- 
tions in the MTN will resume in the European 
autumn, with a view to reaching agreement 
on a final negotiating package by mid- 
December this year. The EC Council of 
Ministers will be looking at the MTN in late 
September. This timing is a consequence of 





the need for the U.S. and the EC to resolve 
their differences on the difficult question of 
subsidies and countervailing duties. This, 
and the achievement of sufficient progress 
in other areas of the MTN, will be necessary 
if the U.S. Administration is to persuade 
Congress, before it rises in early October, to 
extend the waiver on countervailing duties 
which would otherwise expire on 3 January 
1979. The expiry of this waiver would mean 
that the EC’s subsidised agricultural exports 
to the U.S. market, such as cheese and 
ham, would attract penalty import duties. 
In the area of principal interest to Austra- 
lia, namely agriculture, there were some 
hints of possible progress, although it re- 
mains to be seen whether the key questions 
of improved access for our agricultural pro- 
ducts and limitations on subsidies on agricul- 
tural exports can be resolved to our satisfac- 
tion. The Deputy Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. J. D. Anthony, and the Minister for 
Special Trade Representations, the Hon. R. 
V. Garland, who attended the MTN meetings 
in Geneva, both drew some encouragement 
from a greater willingness on the part of the 
EC to discuss these key agricultural issues 
and this was reflected in their subsequent 
statements to the effect that an improve- 
ment in Australia-EC relations was in sight. 
In addition to vigorously pursuing im- 


The Australian Minister for 
Special Trade Representa- 
tions, the Hon. R. V. Garland 
(left), discusses better access 
to the European Communi- 
ties for Australian products 
with the President of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities, the Rt. Hon. 
Roy Jenkins, in Brussels in 
June. 
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‘proved access commitments for Australia’s 
-maor primary industries, including beef and 
‘dain products, Australia has been pressing 





>o Rs agricultural interests in a further key area, 


namely a possible agreement on the control 
cf export subsidies (including agricultural 
_preclucts). A comprehensive draft text of an 
Eni arrangement on subsidies-counter- 

: vai ng measures has now been circulated, 
E: ncugh not yet discussed in any detail. 
= Despite this, and contrary to some reports, 





a - thie issue is still very much alive (a fact 





reflected in the commitment by the U.S. and 

the EC in the ‘Framework of Understanding’ 

st vement to reach a common understand- 
ing on this issue). 

. There are also many issues to be resolved 

in wwo other sensitive and important areas of 


- the negotiations, the safeguards and frame- 





wy nex subgroups. Discussions on a code gov- 


: "ing the use of emergency import 
measures remain stalled over fundamental 
issues, including that of the selective or 





_ discriminatory application of safeguards, 


with Australia and many developing coun- 





nc 6s 


tries reiterating their strong opposition to 
such a concept. It will be recalled that the 
U.S. and the EC favour the selective applica- 
tion of safeguards, albeit in ‘highly excep- 
tional circamstances’. 

Deep civisions persist between many 
developed and developing countries in the 
‘frameworx’ group (which is concerned with 


proposals for comprehensive reform of the | g 


institutional structure of world trade so as to 


provide, inter alia, for generalised and spe- 


cific provisions for ‘special and differential 


treatment’ in favour of developing coun- 


tries). The continued lack of progress in this 
sector has heightened the feeling among 
developing countries that their particular 
concerns are being neglected as the overall 
negotiations move towards conclusion — a 
disenchantment manifested in their strong — 
criticism of the ‘Framework of Understand- 
ing’ statement. Developing countries point — 
out (correctly) that they had no opportunity | 


to participate in the drafting of the statement _ | 


and that it, moreover, inadequately reflects 
their priority interests. 


Sixty-fourth International Labour Conference 


Ea The sixty-fourth session of the International Labour Conference (ILC 64), which concluded 


in Geneva on 28 June, was the first such Conference to be held since the withdrawal of the 
Urited States from the International Labour Organisation (ILO) in 1977. It was confronted, 
as“usual, with a number of important political issues, in addition to its normal, technical 
workload. ILC 64 was distinguished from its recent predecessors by the way in which these 


z he first political question to take the at- 
tertion of the conference as a whole was 
thet of apartheid, with the holding of a 
spacia! two-day session of ILC 64 devoted to 
© the promotion of effective action against 

= apartheid. Intended to give governments, 
ereployers and workers the chance to review 
measures taken or proposed by the ILO to 
aliminate the apartheid system, the meeting 
resulted in a call to the ILO’s Director- 
_ General to set up a special committee and to 

=- sumit concrete recommendations to the 
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_. pæitical issues were defused or at least deflected, so that the atmosphere of the conference 
S: asa whole was not unnecessarily disrupted. 


Organisation's Governing Body to bring the 
new machinery into existence. 

Southern Africa again came to the fore 
when Namibia, represented by the United 
Nations Council for Namibia, sought mem- 
bership of the ILO. While the Conference 
was united in its support of Namibian inde- 
pendence, some delegates expressed reser- 
vations on legal and procedural grounds at 
the prospect of admitting Namibia to full 
membership before it had in fact attained in- 
dependence. In the ensuing rollcall vote, 
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Namibia was admitted as a member of the 
ILO by 369 votes for (including Australia), 
none against and fifty abstentions. 


But undoubtedly the main political issue at 
ILC 64 was the question of Israel. A draft 
resolution submitted to the Conference 
recalled the 1974 ILC resolution concerning 
‘the policy of discrimination, racism and 
violation of trade union freedoms and rights 
practised by the Israeli authorities in 
Palestine and in other Arab-occupied ter- 
ritories’ and called on the Director-General 
of the ILO to report to subsequent sessions 
of the Conference on its implementation. 
(The 1974 resolution was highly controver- 
sial and played a major part in the decision of 
the United States to leave the ILO. The 
resolution condemned Israel on the basis of 
allegations which had not first been investi- 
gated by the ILO’s supervisory machinery — 
a move which was undoubtedly a violation 
of the Organisation's basic principle of due 
process.) In addition, this year’s draft resolu- 
tion merely took note of the report of a 
special ILO mission sent to investigate the 
Situation in the occupied territories. This 
report was not unfavourable to Israel. 


In the Resolutions Committee, a move to 
have the draft declared ‘inexpedient’ or ‘not 
within the competence of the Conference’ 
failed to be carried. In plenary, however, the 
resolution failed for lack of a quorum in a 
rolicall vote, with 211 votes for, none against 
and 139 abstentions (in the ILC, abstentions 
are not counted in the quorum — the 
quorum required for a valid vote was 236). 
Australia abstained in the vote, as did a con- 
siderable number of ‘Group of 77’ countries, 
notably from Africa and Latin America. 


The other political issues which were 
raised at ILC 64 were also dealt with as 
non-controversially and as swiftly as poss- 
ible. An attempt to query the credentials 
of the Chilean worker delegation failed to be 
received in plenary for want of a quorum, 
while the ILO’s Governing Body had 
previously decided that a complaint brought 
against the USSR Government (concerning 
the formation of a dissident trade union) was 
also not receivable. The Committee on 
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Structure was able — thanks to the efforts 
of a working party — to report significant 
progress to the Conference, in the shape of 
an outline agreement on the highly sensitive 
question of reform of the ILO’s Governing 
Body. The mandate of the working group 
was extended for a further year to enable it 
to continue and hopefully complete its work. 


Less obviously important, but of con- 
siderable significance for the attitude of 
member states towards the ILO as well as 
for the Organisation's future viability, was 
the fact that ILC 64 accepted the report of 
the Conference Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 
This report is a survey of member states’ 
application of ILO conventions and recom- 
mendations and names those states whose 
practice in this respect is regarded as less 
than satisfactory. At last year’s Conference, 
plenary failed to accept the report (for 
political reasons), thereby casting doubt on 
the future of the ILO’s supervisory 
machinery. This decision by ILC 63 was also 
a contributing factor to the U.S. withdrawal 
from the Organisation. 

The comparative absence of divisive 
political confrontation this year enabled the 
Conference to proceed with its real work, 
although the introduction of the draft Israel 
resolution still managed to delay the work of 
the Resolutions Committee to a point where 
it only had time to adopt one other resolu- 
tion, on the question of youth employment. 
Nonetheless, the Conference was able to 
adopt two new International Labour Con- 
ventions, on Labour Administration and on 
Freedom of Association in the Public Ser- 
vice. Australia supported the adoption of 
both of these conventions, and also played 
an active part in the initial discussion of two 
other draft conventions on conditions of 
employment for road transport and dock 
workers, final texts for which will be con- 
sidered by next year’s conference. 

All in all, ILC 64 was a successful con- 
ference — at least from the point of view of 
those nations, such as Australia, which wish 
to see bodies like the ILO proceed with their 
important technical tasks as free from 
political dispute as possible. 
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=or the past seven years, Bolivia has ex- 
rienced a period of political stability and 
A economic progress under President Hugo 
ae Banzer. After removing the previous Presi- 
o dent, left-wing General Torres, in 1971, 
-© Prasident Banzer dissolved Parliament in 
1974 announcing that military rule would be 
maintained until 1980. 
Recent falls in the price of tin and in the 


| esta and export of oil have con- 



















aL, ‘un nced that elections would be held in July 
1878. Although President Banzer was popu- 

| lar with the urban, middle-class business- 
man, who were opposed to an election, he 
dia not have the support of the leaders of 
most of the previously suppressed political 
parties. In December 1977 he announced 
that he would not be a candidate for the 
_ Pæsidency, but had selected General Pereda 
-o ag the official candidate. General Pereda, his 
N nister of the Interior, had just been made 
=> Cammander-in-Chief of the Air Force, and 

was previously Commander of the Military 
‘allege. : 

Early this year, in preparation for the elec- 
tiens, President Banzer released political 
personers, and, following hunger strikes sup- 
= pærted by the Church and trade unions, 
< granted a general amnesty for the numerous 

< pelitical exiles. He then summoned all Arm- 
© Forces Unit Commanders, with the inten- 
tien of obtaining their approval to postpone 

re elections until 1980, but was overruled 
be a clear majority. 

-The Army is sensitive to the importance of 

a attracting civilian support, since its defeat by 

-7 le*t-wing elements in the 1952 revolution, led 

| b= Sr. Victor Paz Estenssoro and Sr. Hernan 

Sides Suazo. These two were main con- 

tenders i in the recent election, Sr. Siles with 

së pport from the leftist People’s Democratic 

Jnion and Sr. Paz having a strong personal 

fellowing. However, on 9 July, General 
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_ Bolivia: political developments 
1 2 recent Bolivian elections, which were annulled following accusations of impropriety by 

= the unsuccessful Opposition and others, have been fc'lewed by a military takeover by the 
winning candidate, General Juan Pereda Asbun. | 
Pereda was elected, winning 50.03 per cent — 





of the vote (more than fifty per cent being 
needed te win outright). | : 

This result was immediately followed by | 
challenges from the Opposition, charging — 
the Government with electoral fraud. Such 
charges were supported by a group of inter- — 
nationa: ebservers invited there by the Boli- — 
vian Cemmission on Human Rights. | 

On 18 July, General Pereda, with the sup- | 
port of President Banzer, petitioned the Na- — 
tional Eections Court to annul the elections, 
and sowgnt certain changes in the electoral — 


laws before new elections were held. Before — 


the Court had resolved the annulment and | 
amendments, President Banzer, following 
an emergency meeting of the military gov- _ 
ernment and Armed Forces Chiefs, said he 
would resign as scheduled and in the 
absence of an officially elected successor, 
would band over power to the military ‘insti- 
tution’ which had brought him into office. _ 

Supporters of General Pereda’s centre- — 
right Peeple’s National Union Party seized | 
radio stations and broadcast requests that — 
the Government recognise the election | 
results, turn over power to General Pereda — 
and ezpal Sr. Siles from the country. 
Although President Banzer resigned and 
handec over to General Pereda when Air 
Force units in Santa Cruz threatened to 
bomb “he Presidential Palace in La Paz, the 
Government declared a state of siege, im- 
posed by decree, suspending all constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

As nead of an Armed Forces junta, 
General Pereda was sworn in as President on 
22 July, and shortly after named a largely 
civilia Cabinet. The key Ministries of 
Defence, the Interior and Rural Affairs were 
allottec to Army and Air Force officers, but 
the other twelve portfolios were assigned to 
civillans. Srs. Paz, Siles, union leader Lechin 
and the Christian Democratic Party have 
strongy criticised President Pereda’s ac- 
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tions. President Pereda failed to attract any 
Opposition leaders into his Government, and 
the strongest party representation in the 
Cabinet is that of the rightist Bolivian 


Socialist Falange (FSB). Opposition leader, 
Sr. Siles Suazo, has said he plans to mount 
a peaceful campaign of popular resistance 
demanding immediate elections. 


Presentation of award to Mother Teresa of 


Calcutta 


The Australian High Commissioner in New Delhi, Mr Peter Curtis, on 23 July 
presented Mother Mary Teresa of Calcutta with an OBE award in recognition of her 
services to humanity. The presentation was made at an informal ceremony at his 


residence in New Delhi. 


Mother Teresa was appointed an Officer 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire (OBE) in the 1978 Australian New 
Year’s Honours List. The award was made 
on the recommendation of the Government 
of the Australian State of Victoria. The 
Australian Governor-General, Sir Zelman 
Cowen, asked Mr Curtis to make the award 
personally to Mother Teresa in India. 

Mr Curtis said during the ceremony that 
he was well aware that over the years 
Mother Teresa had tried to avoid personal 
recognition or acclaim for her efforts in help- 
ing the ‘poorest of the poor’ in India and 
other countries. ‘You have always insisted 
gently that writers and journalists should 
write about your people and your work 
rather than personalities’. Mr Curtis said 
‘although the award is made to you per- 
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sonally, and in your name, | know you are 
not accepting it on that basis but rather on 
behalf of all those belonging to the Mis- 
sionaries of Charity who have worked with 
you from the earliest years in the service of 
Christ, and also on behalf of the poor to 
whom your Order has been dedicated for 
more than three decades’. 


Mr Curtis said Mother Teresa and the Mis- 
sionaries of Charity were no strangers to 
Australia. Mother Teresa went to Australia 
in September 1969 to open a centre for 
Australian aboriginals in Bourke in the far 
west of the State of New South Wales. The 
following year, Mother Teresa went to 
Australia to begin work in Melbourne and in 
1972 a novitiate was opened there. In 1973 a 
centre was opened in central Australia. 


Mother Teresa of Calcutta is 
presented with her OBE 
award by the Australian High 
Commissioner, Mr Peter Cur- 
tis, at an informal ceremony, 
on 23 July, in New Delhi. The 
award was recommended by 
the Government of the State 
of Victoria. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ISSUES — 


ontemporary Foreign Policy Issues 


Following is a speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew — 





-want tonight to talk generally about the 
contemporary foreign affairs environment 
its implications for Australia. Interna- 
ticnal issues today are certainly puzzling and 





perplexing, even at times to those of us who 


deal with them on a day-to-day basis. The 


beta diversity of new states, which has sup- 
_ planted colonialism over the past quarter 
century, has created a more complex and 





urtamiliar mix and has dramatised, often in 


s new and startling ways, the highly com- 


petitive nature of international politics. The 


: image presented to us frequently is of a 


warid beset by the clash of interests, often 
vialent, and by poverty and disorder. 

“While impressions are important they do 
net teil the whole story. Despite the surface 
ynptoms of instability and uncertainty, 
there is an underlying trend towards a more 
yhly structured and coherent international 
system to meet the more complex demands 
of modern life. In recent years there has 
been a great increase in activity by interna- 
tisna! institutions at all levels. Above all, 
mere is a growing recognition that inter- 
pendence of countries, particularly in 
ewonomic relations, must be a major 
characteristic of any more equitable interna- 
tianai system. 

-The world, as it is presented to us, may 
nat be to our liking but it is prudent to accept 
ae which we do not have the power to 

















o: ir interests to resist. We cannot expect to 
resolve the great issues of the day on the 
acsumptions that were relevant and worked 
tc our benefit in the fifties and sixties, indeed 
same of our opponents would hark back to 
policies of the thirties. Putting it plainly, the 
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Peacock, delivered in the Sturt electorate, Adelaide on 23 July: 


world has changed and Australia’s policies 
have charged but our basic objectives of na- — 
tional progress and development remain 
constant. iii 

A major element in this process of change | 
has been the adjustment in relations be- 
tween the superpowers which themselves 
have had to accept and adapt to the nuclear — 
power balance. While security naturally re- 
mains a fundamental concern? the political, 
ideological and military confrontation be- . 
tween the United States and the Soviet — 
Union is no longer the world’s only preoc- 
cupation. The superpowers are now less — 
able to influence the actions of other states 
and alignments are more fluid, less static 
and less confined by ideological considera- 
tions. Middle and smaller states are now 
more act ve participants in international af- 
fairs. 

Developments in the world economy have 
played an important, even decisive part in 
the emergence of a more fluid pattern of in- 
ternational relationships. The reduction in 
tension between the superpowers coincided 
with a period of serious strain in the 
established international economic system, 
which arrested the long period of sustained 
economic growth and unprecedented 
affluence which we had come to accept as 
normal. This slump has been characterised 
by the continuation of unacceptably high 
rates of inflation and unemployment and 
sluggish growth in the major industrialised 
economies, together with the effects of the 
sharp oil price increase in the mid 1970s and 
the recognition that some essential 
resources had a finite supply. 

At the time when western countries were 
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entering a post-industrial stage in their 
development and were pre-occupied with 
problems of inflation, slow growth and high 
unemployment, developing countries, often 
called the third world, became more united 
and determined in pressing demands for fun- 
damental changes in an international 
economic system which, they asserted, 
frustrated rather than assisted their econ- 
omic development. The formulation of these 
demands was not new and could be traced 
back to the early 1960s. However, third 
world demands came to the forefront late in 
1973 in the wake of the dramatic events of 
the oil price hike. The majority of the United 
Nations member countries which previously 
were mainly concerned with gaining or con- 
solidating their independence have now 
emerged onto the international scene to de- 
mand change. 

The united approach of third world coun- 
tries to the question of economic growth 
and development has been influential in 
shaping what | have repeatedly called the 
new international economic agenda. The 
items on this agenda revolve around one 
central issue, relations between developed 
and developing countries, between the af- 
fluent and the poor. It is an issue involving 
- the whole fabric of economies — trade ac- 
cess, commodity trade, investment, finan- 
cial arrangements, technological transfer 
and so forth. 

The point | wish to highlight is that the 
negotiation of the broad issues and the 
detailed discussion of particular questions 
raised both by the strains in the economies 
of the developed, industrialised countries 
and the development needs of third world 
countries has led to an almost unpre- 
cedented round of organised international 
activity. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of scepticism 
and the questioning of the foundations of 
the present international economic system, 
there is a need for states to communicate 
and deal with each other directly. It has 
become increasingly vital for governments 
to act on a broad international front, to deal 
with groups of states as well as with govern- 
ments individually, in a greatly enlarged in- 
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ternational community. Increasingly, it has 
become necessary to act together, to com- 
bine, to have some impact on a particular 
issue or to reach a solution. 


The profound re-direction of world affairs 
in recent years has led to a revival or a return 
to a more traditional type of diplomacy, 
where nations pursue their national interest 
freed from the constraints of the ideological 
confrontation of the fifties and sixties. In no 
case is this more evident than in the very ac- 
tive personal involvement of both the Prime 
Minister and myself in the international 
discussion and negotiation of these fun- 
damental issues which face us today. In this 
we are supported by our missions overseas 
and the foreign service which must be expert 
and sophisticated. 


| have deliberately drawn attention to 
these changes because they provide the 
essential framework for any realistic con- 
sideration of Australia’s foreign policy during 
the coming years. Our decisions about our 
actions internationally rest, as they always 
have done, on the same basic determinants: 
our national values, domestic priorities and 
our assessment of overseas trends and 
developments. The inescapable fact of inter- 
national life today, however, is that we must 
look more and more to a much wider range 
of factors, involving a greater number of 
countries, in deciding upon foreign policies. 

The very magnitude and complexity of the 
issues and interests involved creates the 
danger of obscuring our own national goals 
which we must never consider only in 
material terms. There is no doubt in my mind 
that our greatest national possessions are 
not our vast mineral wealth but the skill and 
integrity of the Australian people and our 
fundamental dedication to liberty, justice 
and equality. These are rare virtues in the 
world today and we must work to retain 
them. 

It is this thought which leads me to em- 
phasise that we should not exaggerate the 
significance of present changes in the inter- 
national scene. We must not overlook the 
traditional concerns of diplomacy, especially 
national security, which remain central to 
our objectives. Arms control and disarma- 
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The Vietnamese Deputy 
Foæign Minister, Mr Phan 
Hien, (left), speaking with 
the Minister for Foreign 
Afairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Pewcock, in Canberra on 13 
Jum. Mr Phan Hien visited 
Australia for discussions at 
the invitation of the Austra- 
lam Government. 


ment remain crucial and critical issues. 
indeed the Government recognises that it is 
ncz enough to endorse the superpowers’ 
oregress towards mutual restraint in their 
reEtions. At the United Nations Special Ses- 
sien on Disarmament the Australian delega- 
ticn made it clear that we accept a respon- 
sibility to further international co-operation 
in the broad area of arms control and disar- 
mament. 

| don’t wish to enter into a detailed discus- 
sicn of the specific items on the new interna- 
tianal agenda. The Government's major con- 
cen at present is with the way in which the 
basic issues are being approached. We 
bdieve that the first priority is to establish 
the terms for a dialogue which will encom- 
pass all the issues and form the basis for the 
development of a strategy which takes full 
account of the realities and complexities of 
in ernational interdependence. If states are 
tc be able to protect their legitimate national 
in-erests and to pursue the welfare of their 
own peoples they must come to grips with 
t= phenomenon of interdependence and its 
consequences. They must not retreat behind 
walls of protection and beggar-my- 
neighbour policies. 

A principal task of our foreign policy in the 
ceming years is to work for the kind of 
machinery which will lead to an acceptable 
restructuring of the world economic order in 
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the interests of both the developed and 
developing countries. We want to obtain 
practical and durable decisions which take 
account of the legitimate interests of all 
groups of countries and which hold a pros- 
pect of reasonable benefit for the world 
community in general. 

Australia has benefitted from the post 
World War II economic system but we were 
neither the principal architect nor the prin- 
cipal beneficiary of that system. We do not 
have a vested interest in resisting change. 
On the contrary, we have a contribution to 
make in edvancing consensus. Above all we 
should not allow short-term considerations 
to blur the reality of the long-term interest 
we have in a new international economic 
system negotiated through dialogue and in- 
stalled by consensus. 

This does not mean that the Government 
supports all the claims made by the develop- 
ing countries for what they describe as a 
new international economic order. Nor does 
it mean that all the demands of the develop- 
ing countries can or should be met. But 
there are areas where co-operation could 
result in mutual advantages: action which 
will help to restructure trading relationships 
could stimulate world economic growth. 

The Government’s approach has been 
influenced by our belief that the present 
approact to the problems of economic 
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growth and development, particularly on the 
part of some developed countries, is not 
adequate for the purpose. This has meant 
that progress in the negotiations of interna- 
tional economic issues has been disappoint- 
ing. This impasse has arisen because the 
two key problems — slow growth rates in 
the western industrialised economies and 
the need to accommodate the interests of 
developing countries in economic revival — 
have been treated as separate issues. 

The Government believes that it is not 
enough to concentrate our effort only on the 
revival of economic activity in the indus- 
trialised countries, as a precondition for 
world economic growth. We must also find 
ways of utilising demand in the developing 
countries to encourage world economic 
growth. An overall expansion of world trade 
would go a long way to meeting the needs of 
both developing and developed countries. 

What we are saying is that a more practi- 
cal recognition of interdependence is neces- 
sary and appropriate in approaching the two 
problems of world economic recovery and 
relations between the developed and devel- 
oping countries. There will be a greater 
prospect for progress if these problems are 
considered in conjunction instead of as en- 
tirely separate questions. 

Political will is a necessary and indispens- 
ible ingredient in strategy for interdepend- 
ence which | see as a much preferable alter- 
native to isolation. Over the past year the 
Government has held discussions on these 
issues with a number of heads of govern- 
ment of our major developed trading part- 
ners and several important developing coun- 
tries, and, through a novel and unprece- 
dented Australian initiative, with the Heads 
of Government of Commonwealth develop- 
ing countries in our region. We have persis- 
tently stressed mutual interests in the 
liberalisation of trade flows, in commodity 
price stabilisation measures, in energy co- 
operation and in resources development, all 
areas where practical work aimed at finding 
solutions can be carried forward. 

The establishment of an environment for 
expanding international trade has naturally 
been an important focus of the Govern- 
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ment's interest. We are a significant trading 
nation in our own right, trade representing 
some thirty per cent of our Gross National 
Product (GNP). We are, therefore, very 
much affected by trends in world trade. For 
this reason the Government attaches consid- 
erable importance to the liberalisation of 
world trade, a central issue in the present 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
commonly referred to as the MTN. In these 
Negotiations the developed countries are 
not taking sufficient account of the interests 
of agricultural producing and developing 
countries. 

Unless there is a satisfactory offer on 
agriculture the MTN will be a failure. An out- 
come which leads to an expansion of trade 
among a few wealthy industrialised coun- 
tries but which fails to accommodate the 
vital interests of the rest of the world will be 
neither just nor will it reflect a proper appre- 
ciation of the interdependent nature of inter- 
national society. Such an unfair arrange- 
ment would be doomed to fail. 

If national growth is linked to increasing 
specialisation of production, growth can 
continue only so long as world trade con- 
tinues to grow. Resistance to change, 
whatever the cause, will lead to more calls 
for protection which will lead to lower 
growth and economic stagnation and so to 
still louder calls for protection. 

With our own experience in testing the 
merits of stabilisation the Government 
recognises the importance of stability in 
commodity markets and that the interna- 
tional market must be improved for the 
benefit of all countries within the overall 
framework of liberalised trade flows. As a 
significant exporter of raw materials we 
share and understand the need of other pro- 
ducers — particularly developing countries 
— to receive reasonable prices for their raw 
materials. But any arrangements must take 
fully into account the positions of both pro- 
ducers and consumer countries. This is one 
clear case of interdependence. The Govern- 
ment has taken a leading part, well in ad- 
vance of our western trading partners, in 
seeking international agreement on the pro- 
posal to set up a common fund designed to 
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Ca abilise world commodity prices through 
D the financing of buffer stock operations and 
Offer measures. 

_. The MTN and the common fund negotia- 
E tiens are part of a much wider pattern of in- 





ternational activity. The overseas visits made 
E by the Prime Minister and myself and other 





Ministers are central to this intense process 
of bilateral and multilateral consultation and 
negotiation. The decisions being taken at 
meetings like the Bonn summit meeting are 
- likely to influence the course of economic 





developments for years to come. For these 


$ Ao the Government has regarded 1978 
sa vital year. 
E our activity over recent months we have 


pia seught to ensure that the discussion and 


nəgotiation of specific issues is directly 
ated to the need to stimulate world econ- 
mic growth in the interests of developing 
aad developed countries. At a number of in- 
ternational meetings in Asia, Europe and 
<orth America | have emphasised the Gov- 
enment’s views that only through co-opera- 
tive dialogue will it be possible to bring about 
a resurgence of widespread, sustainable and 

retional economic growth. 

-1 have pointed to the changes in the inter- 
national environment which have brought 
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home to us the need for a concerted strategy 
for tackling the problems of international in- 
terdepencence, particularly in stimulating 
economic growth in the interests of all coun- 
tries. On the question of trade flows and 
commodity trade | have canvassed a number 
of specific items in the agenda of inter- 
dependence. 

| would like to conclude by repeating what 
| said when | addressed the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) Ministerial Council meeting during 
my recent visit to Europe. Whatever the. 
framework of ideas, no amount of definition 


of the issues will, by itself, generate the 


political determination to act which is 
necessary to a practical realisation of an 


interdependence strategy. Australia is e 


prepared to play its full part in action to 
revive and restore growth in the international 
economy. The world has much to lose if we 
fail. 

| believe there is a growing understanding 
in the Australian community of the impor- 
tance of these changes and a confidence 
that the Government's policies are working 
towards achievement of Australian interests. 
The task is not easy but the outcome will be 
vital for our nation. 


Australia and the international economic order 


Kallowing is the text of an address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 


Andrew Peacock, to the Victorian Branch of the Australian Institute of Interna- 





age ‘ 


<c nal Affairs in Melbourne on 20 July: 





© Australia and the world community, as a 
whole, are faced with a set of critical issues 
is year. In my speech in Parliament on 9 
ay which | called ‘a year of change and 
challenge’ | emphasised the significance of 
the issues which confront us and which can 
ke as important as any in recent history in 
éetermining the future course of events for 
il The issues themselves are com- 











i This speech appeared in the May issue of AFAR 
at pages 222-240. 





plex anc difficult to state simply. At their 
heart they involve a choice between the 
development of a global economic system 


recognising the essential interdependence of ~ 


the world community or the alternative of a 2 
system which seeks to maintain existing in- 


equalities or protect vested interests through _ 


barriers of protection. 

Australia has much at stake and you will 
be weil eware that the Government has been 
hard at work since its election in seeking to 
influence the course of these developments 
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to Australia’s benefit. Australia cannot 
afford the luxury of standing aside from the 
negotiation of these issues. Our nation 
depends for its prosperity on a high level of 
trade and an expanding world market for our 
products. A great deal more effort, analysis 
and hard bargaining will be required if we are 
to achieve our goal of a new and global 
approach to the efficient management of 
interdependence. 


| am sure that you know many of the 
terms applied to this new international 
debate about the international economic 
system. It is sometimes described as the 
north-south dialogue, the new international 
agenda or proposals for a new international 
economic order (NIEO). Underlying each of 
these descriptions is the implication that the 
present international economic system is in- 
adequate to meet the demands of the future 
and does not permit a balanced relationship 
between the primary producing countries of 
the south, the developing world, or third 
world, and the industrialised countries of the 
north. Naturally, none of these catch- 
phrases tell the whole story. The north- 
south dialogue unfortunately is more of a 
debate than a frank exchange of views. Until 
recently both sides have argued at one 
another without really finding the basis for a 
meaningful dialogue. 

It is true that discussions have become 
more realistic since there has been a growing 
realisation that all members of the global 
economic community stand to lose from 
continued sluggish growth and high unem- 
ployment which have characterised the in- 
ternational economic scene. There is also an 
awareness that growth in the developing 
countries can help stimulate growth in the 
industrialised countries. The discussion still 
tends to be focused on the relationship be- 
tween the industrialised market economies 
of the west and the developing countries 
which trade with them. The centrally plann- 
ed economies of the communist world still 
remain aloof from these negotiations, 
although their intervention in world com- 
modity markets can sometimes be disruptive 
to a steady and reliable growth in commod- 
ity markets. 
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An understanding of the concept of a new 
international order must of necessity be 
based on an understanding of both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the existing 
economic system. 

The existing order is, essentially, the 
western system of trade and payments 
established after the Second World War. 
That system made possibie the most extraor- 
dinary growth in prosperity and standards of 
living the world has ever seen. But the world 
on which it was based, which it was design- 
ed to serve and restore after the war, has 
changed dramatically — especially during 
the last five to ten years. This has already led 
to modification of some of the institutions 
which make up the existing system. The 
international monetary system was substan- 
tially modified in August 1971 when the 
United States announced the end of the 
gold standard. The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was also modified 
in 1971 when the contracting parties agreed 
to a waiver of the most-favoured-nation rule 
and the introduction of a scheme of general- 
ised non-reciprocal preferences by devel- 
oped countries in favour of developing coun- 
tries. 

During the last three to four years the rate 
and incidence of change has increased dra- 
matically. There have been major re-align- 
ments of exchange rates, the International 
Monetary Fund’s system of special drawing 
rights has been introduced, the price of oil 
— the major commodity in world trade — 
has escalated, general levels of economic ac- 
tivity, of growth, have declined and we have 
witnessed periodic and very worrying short- 
falls in food supplies in a number of parts of 
the world. 

The list of such major events is long and 
by no means closed. What it amounts to, 
overall, is irresistible pressure for change in 
the established system. | want to make very 
clear what | see as the meaning of this 
pressure for change. | think it means three 
things. 

First, its seriousness and magnitude is 
such that it cannot be dealt with by a policy 
change alone. Matters of a structurai nature 
need to be examined. 
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Second, those who characterise the need 
*or change as a need for revolution — that is 
tœ reject the established order completely 
-and replace it with a new system, offer no 
practical solution. On the contrary, such ac- 
tien would abandon much that is vital to the 
incerests of developed and developing coun- 
tres but perhaps most importantly, such an 
attitude — a revolutionary rather than evolu- 
tienary attitude — rests on what in my view 
isthe wrong understanding of change and of 
the approach which should be taken 
towards any set of dynamic circumstances. 

This is my third point about change. We 
must take a more patient approach and learn 
tc manage change. We must do this to en- 

sare that we achieve the most advantageous 
combination of those elements of the 
stablished order and new possibilities for 
rowth. 

‘We are faced with these issues in a 
namber of international bodies. The United 
«ations is concentrating much of its efforts 

oa these questions leading up to a special 
seats on economic issues in 1980. The 
Australian participants at these meetings are 
seeking to come up with solutions which will 
re-establish the conditions for sustained 
nan-inflationary growth in the world econ- 
my and increase the role and participation 
oF the developing countries in the global 
sonomy. The Bonn summit meeting of the 
seven most industrialised countries took 
wace this week and | will comment about 
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nat iater on. There has been great activity 
# the multilateral negotiations and further 
etings of international organisations are 
sheduled this year. While these meetings 
“ave not yet achieved a sufficient degree of 
consensus on the substance of the issues, 
ñe meetings are taking place against the 
background of a recognition of the urgency 
“f the problem. It is recognised by many that 
action is required now. Failure to act will 
‘ave unacceptable economic, social and 
‘merefore political costs. 

: | would like to describe, briefly, some of 
the main items which have been the subject 
ef irtense negotiations this year. 

OQ? the greatest importance to both 
developed and developing countries are the 
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conditions under which international trade is 
to be conducted. A range of proposals for 
more open and freer world trade form the 
central part of a new international economic 
order as defined in the relevant United Na- 
tions and United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) deci- 
sions. 

The negotiations on the integrated pro- 
gram for commodities were scheduled to be 
completed by the end of 1978 — it now 
seems unlikely that agreement will be reach- 
ed within that time frame on more than three 
or four of the eighteen listed commodities. 
This is a matter for serious concern since ~ 
these commodities are of particular impor- 
tance to the developing countries. 

The related negotiations on the common 
fund have also slowed down and it is not 
clear that they will be completed within the 
designated time frame. Again this is a matter — 
for serious and growing concern since many 
of the developing countries see progress on 
the common fund as a test of the intent of 
the developed world to find solutions to their 
problems. 

Australia has a vital interest in the estab- 
lishment of enduring, orderly commodity 
marketing arrangements at remunerative 
prices. We also believe that such arrange- 
ments would make a major contribution 
both to renewed non-inflationary growth in 
the global economy and to the welfare of a 
significant number of the developing coun- 
tries. We have therefore sought actively to 
promote progress in these negotiations. In 
particular, following the breakdown last 
November of the negotiating conference on 
the common fund, we have reviewed our 
policy and are now committed to a common 
fund to which there would be direct sub- 
scriptions by governments. 


Our position on the common fund is an 
advanced one and | believe we are en- 
couraging other developed and developing 
countries to review their attitudes and to 
strive to reach an agreement on the fund this 
year. Our policy attitude towards the com- 
mon fund is a good example of a creative ap- 
proach to change. It was gratifying to note 
while | was overseas last month that our 
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reassessment of our position on the com- 
mon fund had led other governments, in- 
cluding some key governments, to embark 
upon a process of reassessment. During the 
Australia-Japan ministerial talks in Canberra 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Sonoda, 
indicated that Japan, too, was now pre- 
pared to pursue a forward looking policy ap- 
proach on the common fund. 


The current multilateral trade negotiations 
(MTN) are another vital part of this year’s ac- 
tivities which could contribute to a general 
liberalisation of world trade. We have urged, 
if the outcome is to be meaningful to primary 
producers, that the scope of those negotia- 
tions with respect to agricultural products 
should be broadened. Of course Australian 
interests are at stake but the same is true for 
a considerable majority of other countries. In 
addition, we have indicated that if serious 
progress is made on agricultural products in 
the negotiations we are prepared to nego- 
tiate a forty per cent formula cut in our 
industrial tariff structure. Australia is there- 
fore playing a full, conscientious and recip- 
rocal part in these vital negotiations. We will 
seek to encourage others to do the same but 
| would be less than honest if | did not say 
that | am uncertain, at this stage, that all 
other developed countries will be prepared 
to play as positive a part in the MTN. 


The transfer of technology to developing 
countries is another basic concern. We are 
participating actively in the work in the 
United Nations system aimed at drawing up 
a code of conduct for the transfer of tech- 
nology. | am convinced that the developing 
countries would make rapid strides if the 
technology appropriate to their needs was 
made much more freely available to them. It 
is equally clear that the research and devel- 
opment (R and D) capacity of developed 
countries could be readily and relatively 
cheaply directed to that objective. 


in the field of industrialisation Australia 
has broadly accepted the Lima Declaration 
and plan of action on industrial development 
and co-operation. We will, therefore, assist 
in action designed to accelerate industrialisa- 
tion in developing countries and will be par- 
ticipating fully in the relevant international 
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consultations on that objective. 

Finally, there is the political and con- 
sultative machinery of the north-south 
dialogue itself, for example the United Na- 
tions Committee of the Whole which is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘Overview 
Committee’. | have directed that we assign 
the highest priority to this work. | have made 
it clear that Australia no longer questions the 
need for a new international economic 
system but is prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions on the form it should take. The defini- 
tional phase, and the declaratory phase is 
over. The need is to get on with the job. 

Getting on with the job is the theme which 
the Prime Minister and | have constantly em- 
phasised. There is an urgent need for sub- 
stantive progress in current international 
economic discussions. The Bonn summit 
meeting which concluded early this week 
was one of the most critical in this series of 
discussions. 

Australia regarded the summit meeting 
not primarily as a forum for decision making, 
nor, of course, as a means of supplanting 
other organisations with wider membership 
and more general interests. Hence, the 
economic strategy outlined in the summit 
meeting declaration built upon work already 
begun by the Ministerial Council Meeting of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) which | attended 
recently, and other meetings. 


The declaration was more comprehensive, 
more detailed, and more substantive than 
documents issued after previous summit 
meetings. It focused attention on key econ- 
omic issues concerning growth, employ- 
ment, monetary policy, energy and trade. 
These are global problems which Australia, 
too, has stressed, as | have made clear in 
this address, and which the Prime Minister 
specifically raised in talks with many of the 
summit meeting participants during the last 
few months. 

The declaration went beyond a simple 
statement of international problems and in- 
cluded a range of commitments by the seven 
countries involved on stimulating economic 
growth; energy programs; exchange rate 
movements; and international trade. Some 
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The Japanese Minister for 
External Economic Relations, 
Mr Nobuhiko Ushiba, made a 
special visit to Australia, after 
the Bann Economic Summit 
Meeting, to discuss the con- 
clusions reached at that 
meeting with the Australian 
Geverament. He is pictured 
‘right) with the Australian 
Treasurer, the Hon. John 
Yeward, at Parliament 
Heuse, Canberra, on 17 
Awgust. 


of these commitments are new and impor- 
tant, notably President Carter's pledge that 
the United States would have a ‘comprehen- 
sive policy framework’ on energy imports in 
place by the end of the year; Mr Fukuda’s 
proposal to moderate Japanese exports at or 
below 1977 levels; and Chancellor Schmidt's 
indication that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (FRG) would introduce an economic 
peckage, amounting to one per cent of gross 
national product, to stimulate the economy. 


The cumulative effect of these com- 
mitments may be even more substantial 
since they are, to quote the words of the 
declaration, ‘mutually reinforcing’. 


The Government naturally welcomes the 
fact that the summit meeting was able to 
reach a consensus which included concrete 
decisions directed to producing positive 
movement on some of the most significant 
but difficult current international issues. We 
recognise, as the summit meeting leaders 
themselves said, that in this field ‘we are 
dealing with long-term problems, which will 
only yield to sustained efforts’. For its part 
the Australian Government will continue to 
piay a most active part in contributing to a 
resolution of these problems. 


| particularly welcome the statement at 
the end of the communique that the seven 
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participants in the summit meeting recog- 
nise that they cannot achieve their purposes 
alone, but must work closely with other 
countries and within appropriate interna- 
tional institutions. 

We must also welcome the fact that the 
participants in the summit meeting took the 
opportunity to discuss the problem posed to 
sound international relations by acts of ter- 
rorism. The Government is already taking 
action on this subject and we are willing to 
co-operate in efforts to achieve generally ac- 
ceptable procedures to control and eliminate 
terrorism and other acts of violence. 

The final declaration of the recent Bonn 
summit meeting provides the latest confir- 
mation of what the Government has been 
saying on nuclear energy, namely, that for 
other countries nuclear power is indispen- 
sable in meeting their energy needs. The 
declaration reaffirms that international 
studies on the nuclear fuel cycle should be 
pursued to promote the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy while reducing the risks of 
nuclear proliferation. We fully agree, and 
Australia is an active participant in the most 
important of these studies in the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
(INFCE). In addition, the declaration con- 
firms that both the United States and 
Canada will act as reliable suppliers of 
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nuclear fuel within the framework of effec- 
tive safeguards. This is also the position of 
the Australian Government. 

In the vital days ahead | think it is impor- 
tant for all of us to maintain a clear perspec- 
tive on Australia’s role and influence. We are 
a developed country and have strong in- 
terests in common with other developed 
countries, the OECD countries. But Austra- 
lia is also dependent on the export of agricul- 
tural products and raw materials and many 
of our interests are held in common with 
developing countries. We have independ- 
ence of mind and the ability to make up our 
mind for ourselves. Our voice is being heard 
and | believe we use it responsibly. 

It has been asserted recently that we have 
been giving undue attention to Europe on 
questions of trade — possibly to the neglect 
of our Asian relationships. This simply is not 
true. 

For example, the Australian-Association 
of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) In- 
dustrial Co-operation Conference, aimed at 
promoting closer and stronger industrial and 
commercial links, has recently been held in 
Melbourne. Some 400 Australian and 
ASEAN Ministers, officials and businessmen 
discussed investment guidelines and priori- 
ties. A wide range of joint venture proposals 
was considered and these are likely to lead 
to substantially increased Australian invest- 
ment activity in the region. Further, a new 
export incentives scheme applicable to 
South-east Asia and other countries will be 
introduced this year. We are also supporting 
the forthcoming ASEAN trade fair in Austra- 
lia to promote products from the region and 
enhance the two-way flow of trade. 

Clearly we have not neglected the markets 
of Asia and the Pacific. It is important that 
our critics should recognise that we must 
also work vigorously in discussions in the 
capitals of the world and the international 
organisations on the global economy — 
north and south. 

At the beginning of this talk | drew a 
distinction between policy change and struc- 
tural change. Policy change and develop- 
ment is the continuing daily business of 
government. That business is well in hand. 
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However, the implication of proposals for a 
new international economic order will even- 
tually have a direct effect on the public. This 
will be the result of structural change. 
Australia has the political will required to 
meet this challenge. The choices we must 
make should lead to the creative and effi- 
cient management of change. | believe that 
our policies represent such choices. 


Self-government for the 


Northern Territory 

The Northern Territory of Australia 
advanced further on the constitutional road 
to Statehood when it became self-governing 
on 1 July. It now has its own separate politi- 
cal representation and administrative institu- 
tions and control over its own Treasury. The 
centre of government is in Darwin. The 
majority leader in the Legislative Assembly is 
the Chief Minister, Mr P. A. E. Everingham. 

The Territory was transferred from the 
State of South Australia to the Common- 
wealth Government in 1910. It was accorded 
the status of a Commonwealth _Territory. 
The people of the Northern Territory have 
regained the constitutional rights which 
were lost in 1910. | 

The present population of about 105 000 
has grown from about 50 000 in 1964. Man- 
ganese and bauxite have been the major 
contributors to the Territory's economy in 
recent years. The economic future will be 
based on these products and other minerals 
such as the major uranium deposit in the 
Alligator River region, and the lead-zinc 
deposit at McArthur River. The pastoral in- 
dustry has been experiencing difficult times 
because of low world beef prices. 





Solomon Islands 
independence 

Following is a media release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 3 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, will represent the 
Australian Government at the Solomon 
Islands Independence Day celebrations in 
Honiara on 7 July. 
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Nir Peacock said today that the coming of 
independence for the Solomon Islands, one 
of Australia’s nearest neighbours, would 





-< mean a new member of the Commonwealth 


‘in the South Pacific region. It would also 
become a full member of the South Pacific 
:. Forum: and its presence in both organisa- 

tors would add to their strength. 

fhe Solomon Islands had achieved in- 
C pendence as the result of an orderly con- 
_ stituticnal process. This was typical of the 
| Soath Pacific way and was an example for 
other dependent territories in the process of 
moving to independence. 
Mr Peacock said that Australia had close 
anë frendly ties with the Solomon Islands 
| and that he looked forward with confidence 
“he further development of this relation- 
shi. 




















be H. man rights trials in the 


Soviet Union 
Following is a media release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hen. Andrew Peacock, on 11 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 


Ardrew Peacock, today expressed the 





car Ge vernment’s serious concern at the trials of 


> leading campaigners for human rights in the 
Scviet Union. 

Referring to the current legal proceedings 

involving Anatoly Shcharansky and Alex- 








< arder Ginsburg, the Minister said that this 


© brought to fifteen the number of leading 
© members of the group monitoring the im- 
plamentation of the Final Act of the Helsinki 
Cenference (CSCE) in the USSR who had 

“w been brought to trial on political 
marges. 

“Such an extended campaign against 
ccuregeous men of good will, despite firm 
ppeals from many western countries, cast 
deubts on the USSR’s professed intention 
tc hcnour its international commitments to 
inepreve human rights,’ the Minister said. 

<The Australian Government is firmly com- 
mitted to the need to protect and promote 
haman rights throughout the world. It has 
made its position clear to the Soviet 
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authorities, both publicly and privately on a 
number of occasions, and will continue to 
do so.’ 

Mr Peacock said that the Australian Em- 
bassy in Moscow was following develop- 
ments at the Shcharansky and Ginsburg 
trials closely. A representative of the 
Embassy was part of the group representing 
many western embassies which had trav- 
elled to Kaluga in a vain attempt to attend 
the Ginsburg trial. The USSR was also refus- 
ing permission for any foreign observers to 
attend the trial of Anatoly Shcharansky, but 
the Australian Embassy was attending offi- 
cial briefings on the trial being given by the 
Soviet authorities. 

Mr Peacock appealed to the Soviet leader- 
ship to demonstrate a greater sensitivity to 
the widespread concern for guarantees of 
fundamental human rights evident in today’s 
world. He said that it was ‘Australia’s hope 
that a country with the power and the global 
responsibilities of the USSR would show 
greater tolerance in its approach to human 
rights which are of such fundamental impor- 
tance to all mankind’. 


Visit of Vietnamese Deputy 
Foreign Minister 


Following is a media release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 11 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that one 
of the Deputy Foreign Ministers of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, Mr Phan 
Hien, would visit Australia from 13 to 20 
July. 

Mr Phan Hien, whose responsibilities 
within the Vietnamese Foreign Ministry in- 
clude Asia and the Pacific, is visiting 
Australia at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment. 

During his visit, Mr Phan Hien will have 
discussions with Ministers and officials in 
Canberra. He will also visit Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and rural areas, to observe aspects 
of Australian primary and secondary in- 
dustry. 
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_ Pasture research in 
_ Malaysia 


E Following is a media release issued b y 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 14 July: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the suc- 
cessful completion of a tropical pasture 
research project in Malaysia. 
In 1973, as part of Australia’s aid program 
administered by the Australian Development 
_ Assistance Bureau, a five-year collaborative 
research project was set up between the 
Malaysian Agricultural Research and Devel- 
opment Institute (MARDI), near Kuala Lum- 
pur, and the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation’s (CSIRO) 
Division of Tropical Crops and Pastures, 
Brisbane. 
Mr Peacock said that the objectives of the 
collaborative project were to undertake 
jointly, research for the development of beef 
cattie pastures in peninsular Malaysia and at 
the same time train MARDI personnel in this 
research. 
The main emphasis of the work has been 
with plant nutrition, pasture agronomy and 
cattle production on newly cleared jungle 
land. Recently, a number of commercial cat- 
tle stations have been developed on this type 
of land in Malaysia, using cattle imported 
from Australia. 
Australian involvement in the pasture 
research project formally ceased at the end 
of June. The total cost to Australia was 
$522 000. 
The Australian contribution, which was 
provided by the Australian Development 
Assistance Bureau (ADAB) consisted of: 
~-seconding two CSIRO scientists to 
Malaysia for five years 

— training of MARDI staff in Australia 

— short-term visits to Malaysia by other 
scientists 

— provision of some equipment. 

The Malaysian contribution consisted of: 
— scientists and support staff from the Field 

Crops Branch of MARDI 
— laboratory and field station facilities 
— cattle for grazing experiments. 
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Three major achievements of the joint 

research project were: | 

(a) determination of the fertiliser 

requirements of the main soil types in 

peninsular Malaysia; 

selection, after testing, of well adapted — 

grasses and legumes for use in Malay- 

sian pastures; and 

(c) raising the level of beef production, 
using Malaysian Kedah Kelantan cattle 
grazing on pastures dependent upon 
legumes or fertiliser for their nitrogen, 
by achieving weight gains within the 
range of 450 to 1000 kilograms per hec- 
tare, 


(b 


al 


Prime Minister to visit India 
Following is a media release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 16 July: 

The Prime Minister announced today that 
he would visit India in January 1979. Mr 
Fraser said that at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Regional Meeting 
(CHOGRM) held in Sydney in February this 
year he had received a verbal invitation from 
the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Moraji Desai, 
to attend the Indian Republic Day celebra- 
tions on 26 January 1979. In a letter of 8 
May, Mr Desai had renewed his invitation to 
Mr Fraser to be a special guest of the Indian 
Government at the celebrations. Mr Fraser 
had replied on 2 June that he was very pleas- 
ed to accept this invitation. 

The Prime Minister will be accompanied 
by his wife and children. Details of the visit 
have not yet been finalised, but it is ex- 
pected to last for several days. 

Mr Fraser recalled that at CHOGRM he 
and Mr Desai had had wide-ranging and 
useful discussions on a number of matters of 
common concern. He looked forward to the 
Opportunity for a further round of talks with 
Prime Minister Desai and other senior 
Government Ministers. 

The Prime Minister noted that Australia 
and India shared the same date for their 
respective national days, 26 January, and his 
attendance at the Indian Republic Day 
Celebrations as a special guest of the Indian 
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Government indicated the warmth and 


3 - depth of the relationship between the two 


<- countries; Australia’s relations with India 


` <: were close and he would be seeking ways 
> and initiatives by which they might become 
< doser still. Mr Fraser said that he and his 


family also welcomed the opportunity that 

_ tnis visit would afford to see something of 
india’s cultural heritage and contemporary 
eckievements. 





Special Antarctic meeting 
Failowing is a media release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hen. Andrew Peacock, on 14 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that Australia 
would be represented at the second session 











: ; = of t the Special Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
ae Meeting which will take place in Buenos 


| _ Aires from 17 to 28 July. 
The meeting, which held its first session in 





= -> Canberra earlier this year, will continue the 


negotiation of a draft convention for the 
ecnservation of Antarctic marine living 
-esources. Substantial progress was made at 
Ə Canberra session but a number of impor- 
nt issues remain to be resolved. 

y r Peacock said: ‘The meeting is of par- 
-> cular importance to Australia. The negotia- 
: “ion of a draft convention, which com- 
-encad in Canberra, represents the first at- 
tempt by the Antarctic Treaty parties to 
devise a management scheme for Antarctic 
sources. There is a need for an effective 
ervation regime to be in force because 
cy some exploitation of marine living 










resources is taking place. 


“The Convention should embrace most of 
the Antarctic marine ecosystems and take 
nete of the inter-relation of all its marine liv- 
ing species. For this reason Australia’s pref- 
erence is for a convention which goes 
beyond the area of the Antarctic Treaty (i.e. 
the area south of 60 degrees south latitude) 
ard takes in areas north of that latitude.’ 

Mr Peacock said also that Australia saw 
æ need for a strong conservation standard 








=- tc be established to apply to all exploitation 


aetivities. A workable mechanism — in the 
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form of a Commission and Scientific Com- 
mittee — was required if sound and enforce- 
able conservation measures based on accu- 
rate scientific analysis were to be imple- 
mented. Mr Peacock said that the conven- 
tion, to be acceptable to Australia, would 
have to contain provisions which respected 
Australia’s sovereignty over the Australian 
Antarctic Territory and Heard and McDonald 
Islands, and our rights in their adjacent 
marine aréas. 


Mr Peacock said he hoped that outstan- 
ding issues could be resolved in Buenos 
Aires and preparations made for a final con- 


ference to be held in Canberra, perhaps later . 


this year. 


The Australian delegation to Buenos Aires 
will be led by Mr K. G. Brennan, Australia’s 
Ambassacor to Switzerland who has led 


delegations to previous Antarctic meetings. i 
The delegation will include representatives 
from the Departments of Foreign Affairs, - 


Primary Industry, Environment, Housing and 
Community Development and the Antarctic 
Division of the Department of Science. Mr 
Peacock pointed out that the delegation 
would also include a Special Adviser, 
representing State interests, Mr A. J. Har- 
rison, of zhe Tasmanian Fisheries Develop- 
ment Authority. The members of the delega- 
tion include: 


Leader 
Mr K. G. Brennan, Australian Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland. 


Alternate Representatives 

Mr H. W. Bullock, Australian Ambassador 
to Argentina. Mr M. J. McKeown, Assistant 
Secretary, international Legal Division, 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Mr B. 
Lilburn, Acting Assistant Secretary, Policy 
Branch, Fisheries Division, Department of 
Primary industry. Mr D. Lockwood, Direc- 
tor, Marine Policy, Department of Environ- 
ment, Housing and Community Develop- 


ment. Mr C. G. S. Willis, First Secretary, 


Australian Embassy, Buenos Aires. Mr R. G. 
Crick, Law of the Sea and Antarctica Sec- 
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tion, Department of Foreign Affairs. Dr K. 
Kerry, Head, Biology Section, Antarctic 
Division, Department of Science. 


Special Adviser 
Mr A. J. Harrison, Manager, Fisheries 
Development Authority, Tasmania. 


Australia-Finland nuclear 
safeguards agreement 


Following is a press release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 20 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that 
Australia has signed its first bilateral nuclear 
safeguards agreement. Mr Peacock said that 
the agreement, with Finland, was signed by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Trade and Resources, the Rt. Hon. J. D. 
Anthony, on 20 July in Helsinki. 

Mr Peacock said that the agreementz incor- 
porates all the Government’s safeguards 
requirements as announced by the Prime 
Minister on 24 May last year. 

The agreement is an important first step in 
the establishment of a network of bilateral 
agreements between Australia and other 
countries. The purpose of these agreements 
is to ensure that when Australia supplies 
uranium for peaceful purposes it will not be 
diverted to non-peaceful or explosive uses. 

Mr Peacock said it was a matter for satis- 
faction that Australia’s first safeguards 
agreement was with Finland, a country 
noted internationally for its strong support of 
nuclear non-proliferation over the years. 
Uranium exports to Finland would be an im- 
portant new co-operative element in Austra- 
lia’s bilateral relations with Finland. 

The agreement embodies the following 
conditions which the Government has laid 
down for uranium exports: 
® an undertaking that nuclear material sup- 

plied by Australia will not be diverted to 

military or explosive purposes; 

@ the application of International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards, which 
provide an international check against 
diversion of material; 
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@ fallback arrangements to ensure con- 
tinued safeguarding of nuclear material 
should IAEA safeguards for any reason 
cease to apply; 

® a requirement for Australia’s prior con- 
sent to any retransfers, to ensure that 
uranium supplied by Australia cannot be 
re-exported unless we are satisfied as to 
the ultimate destination and as to the con- 
trols that would apply; 

@ a requirement for Australia’s prior con- 
sent for high enrichment or reprocessing 
of material supplied by Australia. This en- 
sures that these operations can only take 
place if Australia is fully satisfied about 
the arrangements and conditions. This ef- 
fectively reserves our position on 


reprocessing, as we have said we wish to, 


pending the outcome of international 
studies, including INFCE (international 
Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation): 

® provisions ensuring that adequate physi- 
cal security will be maintained, to guard 
against theft or other illegal use of nuclear 
material by groups or individuals; 

® provisions for consultations to ensure the 
effective implementation of the agree- 
ment; and 

® ail these safeguards and controls to cover 
nuclear material derived from Australian 
uranium so long as it remains in a form 
relevant from the point of view of 
safeguards. 
Mr Peacock pointed out that the agree- 

ment also contains: 

® a sanctions Article acknowledging Aus- 
tralia’s right to suspend supplies and to 
require return of material in the event of 
detonation of a nuclear device, failure to 
comply with IAEA safeguards or breach 
of the agreement; and 

® arbitration procedures for the settlement 
of disputes. 


Mr Peacock said that letters had been ex- 
changed between the leaders of the Austra- 
lian and Finnish negotiating teams on the 
practical application and implementation of 
the agreement. The letters deal with various 
facets of the treatment and management of 
Australian nuclear material supplied to Fin- 
land, including the possibility of its under- 
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o gor 

_ fabrication etc., 

< Peacock said that the understanding reach- 
-. edon these matters is fully consistent with 
Í Australia’ S safeguards policy as well as Fin- 


g processes such as conversion, fuel 
in other countries. Mr 









land's interest in the efficient management 


ef ts nuclear industry. 


“Vr Peacock said that texts of the agree- 
ment and the accompanying letter were be- 
ing made public. They would also be tabled 
in arliament at an early date. 


Sg anish holiday camp 
disaster 


F lowing is a media release issued by 
: ta Department of Foreign Affairs on 21 









The Department of Foreign Affairs dealt 
rzh more than 550 inquiries from members 
of the public about the welfare of Austra- 
ians following the explosion of a gas truck in 


| 2 Spanish holiday camp on 11 July 


After an extensive investigation through 
the Australian Embassy in Spain, assisted by 
Betish consular authorities in Barcelona, and 
the Australian High Commission in London, 
it tow appears unlikely that any Australians 
were among the dead or injured. 

A special unit, set up in Canberra by the 












ae partment’ s Consular Branch to deal with 


= inquiries about Australians possibly involved 





in the disaster, has now been disbanded. 
The unit was established early on 12 July 


z -when the extent of the death toll became ap- 





arent and because of the possibility that 
Australians might be victims. The Australian 
Enbassy | in Madrid was in constant contact 
wath Spanish authorities and the British Con- 
sedate i in Barcelona, which had sent officers 
ta the scene to inquire about British and 
feastralians. The Australian High Commis- 
sian in London also checked on the where- 
atouts and other information about Austra- 
lians who could have been in the area. 
‘Special messages broadcast in English 
re organised over Spanish radio sug- 
esting Australians travelling in Spain get in 
auch with friends and relatives to allay con- 
cern that they might have been at the camp. 
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The unit in Canberra co-ordinated all infor- 
mation and recorded details of inquiries — 
325 direct to the special telephone numbers | 
set up in Canberra, 225 to the Department's 
State offices and others made to Madrid and 
London. All inquirers were requested to call 
back in the event that the person about 
whom they were concerned made contact 
with them. About 100 people later called 
back to confirm that they had heard from 
their relative or friend. 

The Department set up similar units to 
operate in the aftermath of the Friuli earth- 
quake in Italy last year and the Salonika 
earthquake in Greece this year. 

Consular officials today emphasised that 
Australians overseas who find themselves in 
the vicinity of a natural disaster like earth- 
quakes or floods, or incidents like the 
Spanish explosion or rail crashes, should 
contact relatives or friends in Australia to let 
them know of their situation. 

Australian posts overseas are required, as 
part of their normal duty, to assist Austra- 
lians in distress and to keep the Department 
informed about such situations. With one 
million Australians travelling overseas each 
year, virtually every major and minor disaster 
can involve Australians — and consequently 
the Australian consular service. 


Ambassador to Vietnam 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 20 July: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr Philip Knight as Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam. He will succeed Mr John Brook, 
who has been Australia’s Ambassador in 
Hanoi since September 1976. 

Mr Knight, 40, who joined the Department 
in 1963, has served in Brussels, Saigon, 
Bangkok and Moscow. He is currently 
Secretary of the Committee on Australia’s 
Relations with the Third World which the 
Government set up last April. 

Mr Knight, a graduate of the University of 
Melbourne, will take up his appointment 
early next year. 
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o Mr A. J. Melhuish presented his Letter 
2 of Introduction as High Commissioner 
= 11 UNITED NATIONS OFFICE AT GENEVA 
Dr L. D. Thomson, M.V.O., presented 
his Letter of Introduction as Ambassa- 
dor 
14 REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
Mr W. G. T. Miller presented his 
Credentials as Ambassador 
UNITED NATIONS 
Mr H. D. Anderson, 0.B.E., presented 
his Letter of Introduction as Ambassa- 
dor 
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18 Papua New GUINEA 
Mr D. G. Nutter presented his Letter of 
Introduction as High Commissioner 


-Foreign 
- Representation 
~ in Australia 
21 SRI LANKA 
His Excellency Mr E. F. D. Abeyesinghe 


presented his Credentials as High Com- 
missioner 


Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should 
<- be brief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
. and signature of the author. 
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Bangladesh — 





recent developments 


Bangladesh has experienced a strengthening of political stability in the three years 







improvement in the country’s economic outlook. Progress in both of these areas 
_ rests on fragile ground, however, and there is no certainty that it can be maintained. 
_ Externally, the country has improved its relations with its neighbours and has 
achieved a degree of security which allows it to concentrate on solving its domestic 


since the overthrow of Sheikh Mujib’s Government and there has been some 





problems. 


Political developments 
‘Much of the stability can be attributed to 


T the influence of the current President Zia-ur 


- Rahman. President Zia had been a leading 
figure in the 1971 war of resistance against 
Pakistan and gained rapid promotion in the 
army from 1971 to 1975. He rose from the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel (1971) to Colonel 
(1972), Brigadier (1973) and Major-General 
(1975), At the time of the coup of 15 August 
1975, in which Sheikh Mujib was assassin- 
ated, he was Deputy Chief of Army Staff. 
He was placed under house arrest following 
two coups on 3 and 7 Novernber, subse- 
quently released, and appointed Deputy 


: _- Martial Law Administrator. He became Chief 
-Martial Law Administrator in November 
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1976, with the additional title of President, 
on the retirement of President Sayem in 
April 1977. 

President Zia has clearly perceived a need 
to broaden the base of his own support 
beyond the strong loyalties of the jawans 
(soldiers) on which he built his earlier army 
career. At the same time he: has- stated 
periodically his view that the army's involve- 
ment in government should end as soon as it 
is no longer required. His Government i is ac- 


cordingly engaged in a phased. program of 
elections designed to restore the country to a 


democratic processes. 


On 30 May 1977, President Zia submitted l E 
his rule to a referendum in which voters were 
asked to indicate whether or not they had ee 
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confidence in him, his policies and his pro- 
crams. Although voter turnout was esti- 
mated to have been as low as 20 per cent, 
tne President received a very high degree of 
Support — claimed officially to be over 99 
per cent. The referendum attracted charges 
cf vote rigging, however, and did not fully 
echieve its aims of adding legitimacy to the 
President's rule and demonstrating support 
for his development policies. 

Local government elections were held at 
the village (Union Parisad) and municipal 
(Paurashava) levels in January 1977 and 
August 1977 respectively. Both of these 
were low-key events which appeared to pro- 
ceed smoothly, but which had little direct 
bearing on the conduct of the national 
Gevernment. The open involvement of poli- 
tical parties in the Paurashava election (in 
perticular the Muslim League and the Awami 
League founded by Sheikh Mujib) was, 
however, significant as an indication of pro- 
gress toward the re-instatement of demo- 
cratic forms of government. This participa- 
zion was the most open since the imposition 
of heavy restrictions on political activity on 
zhe declaration of Martial Law in August 
1975. Although the restrictions have still 
deen only partially lifted, the parties have, in 
practice, been able to play an increasingly 
active role, as they most recently demon- 
strated in the June 1978 Presidential elec- 
zians. 

in April 1978, President Zia announced 
that presidential elections would be held on 


\ 
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3 June with general elections for a national 
Parliament by December 1978. Two major 
political groupings, both comprising six 
existing parties, were formed quickly to con- 
test the election. The first of these — the 
Jatiyatabedi (Nationalist) Front — which 
included the Muslim League and Jagodal 
(President Zia’s party), nominated President 
Zia as its candidate. The second — the 
Ganotantrik Oikya Jote or United Demo- 
cratic Frant — which included the Awami 
League, nominated General (Retd.) M. A. G. 
Osmany, a hero of the 1971 independence 
war. Both parties campaigned energetically 
in the pre-election period. Election day 
passed smoothly and, as had been ex- 
pected, President Zia won easily, gaining 
about 75 ber cent of the votes cast. Despite 
some cherges of vote rigging (which were 
not pursued by General Osmany) the elec- 
tion appears to have been fairly conducted 
and to have reflected the views of most 
Bangladeshis on the performance of the 
Martial Law Government. Nevertheless, 
there is no guarantee that this voting pattern 
will be repeated in the proposed December 
parliamertary elections or that President Zia 
can automatically count on them to provide 
him with a Parliamentary body sympathetic 
to his political aims. 

This gradual restoration of political activ- 
ity, limited though it has so far been, seems 
to have encouraged the fluid and transitory 
tendencies of the country’s twenty-odd ap- 
proved political parties. Temporary alliances, 
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factional fights and party splits have follow- 
ed each other with bewildering speed in re- 
cent months. In August, for example, the 
Muslim League split, adding a third faction 
to the existing two; the Awami League split 
into two factions; a new leftist political front 
was formed; and negotiations were held be- 
tween the six constituent parties of the 
Jatiyatabadi Front, leading to the formation 
on 1 September of the Bangladesh Jatiyata- 
badi Dal (BJD-Bangladesh Nationalist Party) 
under the Chairmanship of President Zia. 

These uncertain and shifting relationships 
are probably in part a result of the earlier ban 
on political activity and, as such, may gradu- 
ally solidify as the parties settle on more or 
less fixed leaders, policies and constituen- 
cies. Nevertheless, whatever form the repre- 
sentative body takes, it is likely to face major 
problems in obtaining consensus among its 
members on a wide range of issues. Further 
uncertainties arise from the Government's 
failure so far to specify the powers of the 
new parliamentary body, its relationship to 
the President and Martial Law Administra- 
tion, and the method by which it will be 
elected. 

The difficulties of the BUD’s birth have left 
it with a somewhat uncertain membership. 
There are important factions within its con- 
stituent parties which, at the time of writing, 
opposed its formation and seemed likely to 
split away. It appears to have been planned 
as a broad-based movement able to attract 
wide popular support. Its manifesto empha- 
sises accelerated economic development 
through promotion of national unity. 
Although its policies and personnel are not 
greatly different from those of its forebear 
the Jatiyatabadi Front, its ability to appeal to 
the Bangladeshi masses is not yet estab- 
lished. 

The Martial Law Government's main 
source of support — the armed forces — has 
given the appearance of stability and loyalty 
since the attempted mutinies of 30 Sep- 
tember and 2 October 1977. These uprisings 
were crushed by the Government when the 
soldiers and junior officers involved failed 
to persuade significant numbers of their 
colleagues to join them. The Government 
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seized on the incidents to crack down on a 
number of left wing political parties, includ- 
ing the powerful National Socialist Party, on 
the basis that they had been involved. Be- 
tween four and five hundred of the mutin- 
eers were put on trial and a number were 
executed. | 

Although these incidents demonstrated a 
residual loyalty within the military, they 
came as a surprise to the Government and to 
many observers who had believed there was 
unity in the armed forces following the tur- 
bulent events of 1975. The mutinies suggest 
that the Government cannot count on the 
automatic support of the armed forces in 
future, and that, particularly during the 
delicate process of returning the country to 
civilian rule, the interests and requirements 
of the military will need to be taken fully into 
account. 


Economic developments 

Under the first Five Year Plan, which end- 
ed in June 1978, Bangladesh achieved some 
measure of economic progress, despite the 
lingering disruptions which followed the 
1971 war with Pakistan. The latter years of 
the Plan have coincided with good mon- 
soons, a measure of political stability and a 
very high level of foreign aid. Growth of the 
Gross Domestic Product averaged 5.7 per 
cent in this period. Nevertheless economic 
activity has still not returned to pre-indepen- 
dence levels. Other problems include a con- 
tinuing trade deficit due to the country’s 
heavy dependence on imports; declining 
production of jute, the major export com- 
modity; high rates of inflation (although the 
figure was held to about 15 per cent in 
1977-78); and a scarcity of foreign and local 
investment. 

Food production, one of the Govern- 
ment’s most pressing concerns, has had a 
reasonable degree of success. Foodgrain 
production has grown at an average annual 
rate of 4.5 per cent and reached a record 
level of 13.4 million tonnes in 1977-78, 13 per 
cent higher than the 1976-77 figure. In 
1977-78 wheat production increased by 60 
per cent over 1976-77. Increasing acreage 
under cultivation and a range of Government 
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incentives for producers should help to 
sustain these growth rates, but agricultural 
output in Bangladesh remains highly suscep- 
tible te climatic conditions, and natural 
disasters have frequently destroyed entire 
harvests in the past. Non-grain food produc- 
tion has not performed as well during the 
lifetmme of the Plan and production of 
poteto, sugar and edible oil crops remains 
well below 1969-70 levels. 

Despite the relative success of foodgrain 
production, there has been a regular food 
deficit in Bangladesh which has had to be 
bridged from external sources through 
foregn aid and food purchases. Foodgrain 
donations in recent years have averaged 1.8 
millfn tonnes per annum, with lesser dona- 
tions of edible oils, milk powder and other 
food commodities. The country’s growth of 
food production appears more or less to 
have kept pace with the high population 
growth rate and there is little likelihood that 
the -equirement for food donations or exter- 
nal Durchases can be much reduced in the 
near future. 

Bangladesh’s population at the beginning 
of 1978 was estimated at about 85 million, 
giviag an overall population density of about 
558 per square kilometre (or 795 per square 
kilometre of agricultural land). The popula- 
tion growth rate is estimated to be at least 
2.8 per cent per annum. Such a high rate 
superimposed on already over-taxed 
resources has direct consequences in high 
levæs of unemployment and under-employ- 
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ment, decl ning nutrition levels and increas- 
ing rural landlessness. The Government has 
adopted a family planning program which 
emphasises education, economic and social 
development of women and control of infant 
and child mortality. A very ambitious target 
of reducticn of family size to replacement 
level by 1985 has been adopted and the 
Government has made optimistic assess- 
ments of its progress. Despite this program, 
and the considerable involvement of foreign 
aid donors in the field, there appears to have 
been only marginal success in reducing the 
growth rates to date and the Government's 
target seems unlikely to be reached. 
Foreign aid has become a major factor in 
the Bangladesh economy. Although the 
level of new commitments has tapered off 
somewhat n recent years, total foreign aid is 
still running at more than $500 million per an- 
num and, at the beginning of the 1978-79 
financial year, there was over $1.5 billion of 
aid in the pipeline. Foreign aid provides over 
80 per cent of public sector expenditure. 
This heavy dependence on external 
resources has attracted criticism recently on 
a number of grounds (not only for Bangla- 
desh but also for developing countries 
generally). It has been argued that excessive 
aid levels reduce the incentive for self-devel- 
opment, as the recipient society becomes 
addicted to ever-increasing aid dosages. 
Another charge is that the donors — the 
developed countries and major international 
organisations like the International Bank for 
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Reconstruction and Development (IBRD — 
World Bank) — now exert undue influence 


-in Bangladesh and have significantly reduc- 


ed the Bangladesh Government's freedom 
of action in decision-making. 

Whatever the validity of these claims it is 
clear that there have been difficulties in 
disbursing such large sums in a country like 
Bangladesh where the infrastructure and 
level of administrative and technical skill is 
still limited. While such difficulties exist in 
other developing countries they assume 
significant proportions in Bangladesh and 
pose limits on the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to implement its programs. 

Following the completion of the first Five 
Year Plan the Government released, as an 
interim measure, a draft Two Year Plan for 
1978-79 and 1979-80 while details of the se- 
cond Five Year Plan are settled. The exact 
status of the Plan is unclear, and there is 
some uncertainty about the economy’s abili- 
ty to meet all of the set targets. The Plan's 
aims include, inter alia, an annual GDP 
growth rate of 5.6 per cent; development of 
the rural economy; reduction of dependence 
on foreign assistance to 6.4 per cent of 
budget receipts; and lowering the birth rate 
from about 40 per thousand in 1977-78 to 37 
per thousand in 1979-80. The planned ex- 
penditure of about $2 271 million over the 
two years includes $1 351 million in net 
capital inflow. Some 25 per cent of the total 
is allocated to expenditure on agriculture. 


Foreign policy 

The competing demands of Bangladesh's 
economic and internal political difficulties 
have led in recent years to a lower emphasis 
on foreign policy by the Government. 
Foreign policy has been largely reactive and 
aimed at attracting economic assistance and 
achieving a modus vivendi with the 
country’s two most important neighbours — 
India and Pakistan. 

The relationship with India before 1975 
was a very close one. Indian support had 
been vital in the creation of Bangladesh and 
the Mujib and Indira Gandhi Governments 
were on close terms. Mujib’s overthrow in 


1975 led to an immediate cooling of the rela- 
tionship, however, and it was not until the 
Desai Government in India that an improve- 
ment became possible. Relations have im- 
proved steadily over the last year and 
culminated in the visit of President Zia to In- 
dia in December 1977, and the signing of an 
agreement on the Farakka Barrage on 5 
November 1977. Conflict over this issue, 
which involves usage of the dry season flow 
of the Ganges River, had been a major dif- 
ficulty between the two countries for some 
years. Despite this rapprochement, 
however, some mutual suspicions and ten- 
sions remain. 

Relations with Pakistan have also improv- 
ed under the Governments of President Zia 
and President Zia-ul Haq in Islamabad, after 
a long period of more or less open hostility. 
The then Bangladesh Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Tabarak Hosain and President Zia made suc- 
cessful visits to Pakistan in August 1977 and 
December 1977 respectively. As with India, 
however, there are difficulties in the relation- 
ship. A considerable legacy of bitterness re- 
mains from the circumstances under which 
Bangladesh came into being. Additionally, 
there are a number of outstanding issues 
between the two countries which are im- 
peding the growth of closer relations. These 
include the division of assets remaining in 
Bangladesh after the 1971 war and the 
repatriation of Biharis from Bangladesh to 
Pakistan. As with India, however, failure by 
Bangladesh to improve further its relation- 
ship with Pakistan is probably not seen to be 
of prime importance in Dacca, where the 
major objective is seen as providing a secure 
and stable environment in which the coun- 
try’s pressing domestic problems can be 
tackled. 

Bangladesh has placed considerable em- 
phasis on building up its relationship with 
the Arab states and the Islamic world in 
general. it has adopted a sympathetic at- 
titude toward the Palestinian and Arab 
causes in Middle East issues and has given 
priority to its role within the Islamic Con- 
ference. The Martial Law Government's 
motives in this are probably influenced by its 
perceptions of the importance of Islam as a 
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foree for national unity as well as the poten- 
tial economic assistance to be obtained from 
the Arab oil states. 

f particular external problem which is oc- 
cupying much of the Government's atten- 
tior at present is the influx of Muslims into 
Easterm Bangladesh from the Burmese state 
of Arakan. The movement began in March 
1973 following a citizenship registration drive 
by the Burmese authorities. Although the 
border crossings now appear to have ceas- 
ed, more than 200 000 of these people are 
accommodated in temporary camps in 
Bangladesh. 

The influx has been a source of con- 
siderable friction in Bangladesh-Burma rela- 
tiores. The Bangladesh Government's con- 
cerm over the problem was reflected in a 
number of public attacks on Burma, in May, 
wit accusations that it resulted from wide- 
spread brutality by the Burmese authorities 
aganst Arakanese Muslims. Following a 
series of discussions a bilateral agreement 
prowiding for repatriation of border crossers 
(who could supply some form of proof of 
Burmese citizenship) was concluded on 9 
July. The first repatriations began early in 
September. The rate of repatriation, how- 
ever, has been very low and it seems likely 
that Bangladesh will continue to bear the 
burden of these people for some time to 
come. It is expected that their presence in 
Bangladesh will remain an irritant in Bangla- 
desn-Burma relations. 
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The future 

Maintenance of the level of political 
stability so far reached in Bangladesh will 
largely depend on the restoration of a 
democratic form of government. If progress 
toward the parliamentary elections schedul- 
ed for December is not maintained, or if the 
conditioms under which the Parliament is 
allowed to operate are too restrictive, there 
is likely to be a widespread rejection of the 
Martial Law Government. At the same time 
the scaling-down of the military's participa- 
tion in the public life of the country will be a 
sensitive and difficult task. For the im- 
mediate future, however, all major interest 
groups within the country appear to accept 
the rules laid down by the Government and 
are abiding by them. 

If political stability can be maintained over 
the longer term the prospects for moderate 
economic growth appear good. The country 
should be able to make some progress 
toward greater self sufficiency and the 
resolution of its more pressing economic 
problems. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
Bangladesh’s satisfactory relationships with 
its regional neighbours can be maintained 
for the foreseeable future. As the country’s 
leadership feels increasingly confident and 
secure it is likely that greater emphasis will 
be placed on foreign policy and attention will 
be given to further improving relations 
within the region and beyond. 
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United Nations Conference 
on Science and Technology 


for Development 


by lan Gordon* 


A major international conference dealing with the role of science and technology in develop- 
ment will be convened by the United Nations in Vienna next August. The Conference will be 
at intergovernmental level and will be the culmination of two years’ intense preparatory ac- 
tivity by developed and developing countries and by intergovernmental and non- 


governmental agencies. 


in August 1979 delegations representing 
nearly 150 member states of the United 
Nations will arrive in Vienna for the United 
Nations Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development (UNCSTD). 
Added to their numbers will be many other 
participants and observers, such as officials, 
media representatives and commentators. 
The stage will then be set for a major United 
Nations exercise of potential promise and 
undoubted world-wide goodwill. How far 
the expectations of developing and 
developed countries will be realised will de- 
pend largely on positive and practical deci- 
sions being taken before UNCSTD, and, 
most importantly, whether governments 
have the political will to implement the good 
words of the Conference. 

The Conference is not concerned with the 
substance of science and technology and no 
- scientific papers will be presented. Instead it 
will be about improvements in application of 
existing and future scientific knowledge and 
the necessary arrangements, which, in many 
cases, developing countries themselves will 





* lan Gordon is on secondment from CSIRO 
to the Science Adviser's Office of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and is the 
Secretary of the Steering Committee on 
Australian Preparations for UNCSTD. 
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need to make for future scientific and 
technological progress. 

The Australian Government has recognis- 
ed its obligations by supporting a program of 
preparations for, and participation in, 
UNCSTD. These preparations: began two 
years before the Conference, in September 
1977, and already have led to publication of 
the Australian National Paper for the United 
Nations Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development,’ two informa- 
tion bulletins on Australian preparations and 
support of seminars and workshops intend- 
ed to draw a wide range of government and 
non-government people into discussions of 
UNCSTD subjects. Preparations for 
UNCSTD are intended to be an integral part 
of the Conference itself. 

There needs to be a governmental and in- 
tergovernmental process involving not only 
officials responsible for planning and 
decision-making, but also scientists, 
technologists, industrialists, educators and 
sociologists in developing and. developed 
countries. Without such preliminary discus- 
sion, analysis and review by producers and 





1. Australian National Paper. for. ‘the United 
Nations Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development, 1979. Canberra, Australian . 

Government Publishing Service, 1978. | 
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_.. Hemourable Lord Casey (Australia), 
_ President of the Conference. p. 42. 





Ti users of science and technology, the Con- 
-ference could prove to be an extravagant 
ane ‘meaningless process. 

i än earlier U.N. Conference (in Geneva in 

- 1963) on the Application of Science and 

S Tect nology for the Benefit of the Less 








-Developed Areas failed to achieve its main 
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aires, because there was insufficient com- 
mMm inity involvement before the Conference 
-anc little political will on the part of govern- 


meats afterwards to implement the pro- 


E pee of the Conference. Many of the fine 
words and sentiments of that Geneva 
| mating are still apt, yet unfulfilled. It is true 
that some developed countries have been 
-abie to ‘grasp the opportunities’ of scientific 

. anc technological resources available on the 

sgermarket’ shelves of the advanced coun- 
















veloping countries to rely on the palliative 
taking knowledge from the developed 
countries. To do this would mean remaining 
-in @ position of scientific and technological 
~g ependence. '3 The experience of many 

entries, including Australia, shows the 
P a countries creating their 











countries. i the absence of such national 


> sciantific organisations, even the most ad- 


> vanced countries face problems in using 
-> > scientific knowledge to their best advantage. 

i CSTD will provide an opportunity to 
axamine and assess existing international 





; -arrangements for providing and receiving 
<- sciantific help. There may be merit in pro- 


E posals for some new arrangements. 
et Whatever the international machinery that is 





$ 2. Report on the U.N. Conference on the 


Apalication of Science and Technology for the 





- Besefit of the Less Developed Areas, United 
-` Nations 1963. Sales No. 63.1.21, 


Volume l, 





World of Opportunity’. Ch. 7, p. 235. 


- 3. Ibid, Vol. VIII, Address delivered by the Right 
Vice- 
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evolved, imdividual nations must themselves 
take appropriate action. Certainly ‘there 
must be increased co-operation between 
developed and less developed countries, in 
an effort more quickly to diminish the 
economic gap between them.” 


Objectives of UNCSTD 

The formal objectives of the Conference 
were suggested by an intergovernmental 
working group in 1975 and adopted in a 
resolution (31/184) of the U.N. General 
Assembly on 21 December 1976. The resolu- 
tion recalled a General Assembly resolution 
(3362) of 16 September 1975 on develop- 
ment and international economic co- 


operation, namely, that a substantial con- 


tribution could be made by science and > 
technology to the process of economic and ~ 
social dev2lopment through concerted inter- — 


national actions. Thus, the preparations and = 
objectives of UNCSTD were linked with | 


U.N. considerations of a ‘new international r 
economic order’, ‘based on equity, in 
terdepencence, common interest and s 
operation within the framework of balanced 
relations in accordance to the needs and in- 
terests of all countries, particularly the 
developing countries’.® 

The proposals for international action | 
were expected to ensure establishment, 
strengthening and development of the scien- 
tific and technical infrastructure of develop- 
ing countries, significant expansion of 
assistance by developed countries in 
research for, and support of, programs in 
developing countries and new conditions for 
transfer c? technology. Not all of this could 
be expeced to follow automatically from a 
single U.N. conference. Equally, discussions 
of some problems such as the conditions for 
equitable transfer of technology between 
and within countries will be contentious 
whenever they arise. Nevertheless, the 
obstacles. and problems are at least being | 
recognised. 





4. Ibid, Vol. Vill. p. 78. 

5. Resoluwons of the U.N. General Assembly 
3201 (S-V1), 3202 (S-Vi), 3281 (XXIX), 3362 
(S-VIH. 
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The formal objectives of UNCSTD, to this 
end, are to: 


e adopt concrete decisions on ways and 
means of applying science and 
technology in establishing a ‘new interna- 
tional economic order’, as a strategy aim- 
ed at economic and social development 
within a time-frame; 

e strengthen the technological capacity of 
developing countries so as to enable them 
to apply science and technology to their 
own development; 

e adopt effective means for the utilisation 
of scientific and technological potentials 
in the solution of problems of develop- 
ment of national, regional and global 
significance, especially for the benefit of 
developing countries; and 

èe provide instruments of co-operation to 
developing countries in the utilisation of 
science and technology for solving socio- 
economic problems that cannot be solved 
by individual action, in accordance with 
national priorities. 


These objectives are encompassed in the 
formal agenda for the Conference consisting 
of a framework of four items and their 
respective sub-items. The papers to be 
debated at the Conference will be prepared 
by the Conference secretariat after analysis 
of many national, regional and specially con- 
tributed papers on the themes of the agenda 
from U.N. agencies, intergovernmental 





bodies and private institutions. The papers 
under agenda items 1 — 3 will be examina- 
tions of previous experiences in the use of 
science and technology for social and 
economic development, with emphasis on 
recommendations for the benefit of develop- 
ing countries. One paper, to be tabled under 
agenda item 4, will examine science and 
technology for the future, looking at the 
period 1980-2000. 


Program of action 

An important feature of preparations for 
UNCSTD is the consolidation of recommen- 
dations from national and regional papers in- 
to a program of action. An outline of the 
program was originally intended to be ready 
for preliminary examination and discussion 
by the end of 1978, prior to the Preparatory 
Committee meeting in February 1979. Due 
to the inevitable delays of a major global 
exercise, these outline papers are not yet 
available. Much of the success of UNCSTD 
may depend on adequate time for govern- 
ments, non-governmental organisations, 
official and unofficial scientific bodies to 
examine the recommendations for action 
before governmental delegations leave for 
Vienna. 


Obstacles to development 

Time is not on the side of those preparing 
for Vienna. The areas to be studied concern 
national, regional and international action to 


Mr Guy B. Gresford, Deputy Secretary General of 
UNCSTD. Mr Gresford was Senior Science 
Adviser in the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs from 1973 to 1978. 
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ne cenmon training centres and 
development programs are suggested. Inter- 











sowe problems of application of science and 
on to development, and include na- 
 ticnal considerations of human, financial 
Si an wW material resources, education and train- 
= ng, technology selection and evaluation. 
Reg ionally, co-operation among states, 
regional 











nationally, there should be examination of 


oO arangements for science and technology 
= > development, information systems and stan- 
fe ds and practices 

< tezhnology transfer and industrial property 





in the fields of 





systems.® . 


Pmospects for success 

¿n the sense that UNCSTD will be an in- 
tegovernmental debate, opportunities exist 
for policy-makers and their advisers to con- 
_ siter obstacles to development. Among the 


_ basic questions are: 


* how can developing nations establish the 
Infrastructure and managerial capacity to 
“enable them to apply science and 
‘technology to their chosen way of 
‘development? 
e how can developing countries best apply 

their capacity to utilise existing 
knowledge, adapt it, and innovate from 
it? | 


= @ how can science and technology be ap- 


: plied so as to increase developing coun- 
tries’ self-reliance? 

e how can the developed countries’ science 
„and technology be transferred to develop- 
Jing countries in a mutually advantageous 
way and be appropriately adapted to par- 
- ticular social and economic conditions? 

e how can the research capacity of 
-developed countries be applied to the 
solution of developing countries’ 
problems in accordance with the latter's 
-national priorities? 

¢ how can nations develop mechanisms for 
-international co-operation in research and 





6.. Report of the Preparatory Committee for the 
n jited Nations Conference on Science and 
"chnology for Development. Official Records: 
rd Session of the General Assembly. U.N. 1978, 
tupplement No. 43 (A/ 133/43) p. 24. 
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development in such specific areas as 
natura resources and energy? 

e how san the United Nations system con- 
tribute more effectively to the application 
of scsence and technology for develop- 
ment’ 

e how can the activities of other bodies 
concerned with science and technology, 
such as intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organisations (NGO's), 
scientific and industrial communities, be 
moreeffectively directed to the process of 
develcoment? asa 
Another task which many believe - 

demancs urgent attention 

developing countries’ capacity to absorb, ~ 
adapt and exploit technical knowledge | 
through : 
educatiea, by more training overseas (at all — 
employment levels) and by increasing _ 
technical co-operation between the advanc- 
ed and jess-advanced nations. 5 OS 


Australian preparations for UNCSTD. j 
Austraiia played a major part in initiating — 
the 1963 science conference and has strong- 
ly supperted plans for UNCSTD 1979. In 
August 7977 the Government approved par- 
ticipation in and preparations for the Con- 
ference: the decision led immediately to the 
setting œp of machinery for planning and 
developing an Australian national paper. It 
was realised early on that there were some 
special and interesting features of Australia’s 
comparatively recent experiences in 
development and special relationships with 
both developed and developing countries. 
The Australian paper, therefore, does not 
set out strong recommendations or advice 
but draws on examples and implications 
from Australian experience, including 
especiaiky the problems, successes and 
failures: of technology transfer to, and 
within, Australia. Developing countries are 
invited to use or adapt the lessons of 

Australian experience. 

Australian preparations are now continu- 
ing intc a phase of discussion and debate of 
those experiences. The national paper is 
availabe to the public and is being given 
wide publicity. The aim is to give as many 
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people as possible the opportunity to com- 
ment on the paper’s points of view. This pro- 
cess is seen as an important contribution to 
the briefing of Australia’s delegation to 
UNCSTD. 

Another important preparatory process is 
through workshops and seminars being held 
before August 1979. Aiready (October 1978) 
two have taken place. Representatives of 
several Australian non-government 
organisations met in June to discuss their 
role and contribution to science and 
technology for development. In July a 
meeting of forestry experts in Canberra in- 
cluded 13 representatives from eight 
developing countries. They discussed the 
special features and the future of forest 
resources in development. Other planned 
meetings include studies of the human im- 
plications of science in society, animal 
science and grain storage in tropical regions. 

Two other important meetings on some 
broader aspects of science in development 
are also being planned. One will discuss the 
experiences of Australian businesses work- 
ing in developing countries and their prac- 
tical knowledge of technology application. A 
joint committee of the Academies of 
Science, Technological Sciences and the 
Social Sciences in Australia is organising the 
second meeting, to be held in April 1979 
under the title “Science and Technology for 
What Purpose? — An Australian Perspec- 
tive’. Reports and papers from these 
meetings will add to Australian preparations 
for UNCSTD. 


International preparations 

in the Asia-Pacific region, Australia’s par- 
ticipation in meetings of the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) is helping the examination and 
expression of regional ideas about im- 
provements in the use of science and 
technology for socio-economic develop- 
ment. A regional paper for UNCSTD has 
been drafted, as well as some preliminary 
suggestions for an action program. Similar 
processes involving developed and develop- 
ing country consultations are proceeding in 
other regions. 
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Australia is taking a special interest in 
plans among NGO’s for scientists and 
technologists to meet before UNCSTD. At. 
previous U.N. meetings non-governmental 
people have had little opportunity to con- 
tribute to the main conference. On this occa- 
sion the organisers have encouraged a 
meeting of international NGO's one week 
before the Conference as well as discussions 
in Vienna concurrent with UNCSTD. A 
number of people and international NGO's 
will meet in Singapore several months 
before the Conference to discuss the themes 
and topics of the UNCSTD agenda. 

Perhaps even more importantly there are 
already good signs that UNCSTD is attract- 
ing attention from a wide range of people 
and community groups. For example, much 
of the work done by community aid and 
relief organisations in developing countries 
has great bearing on the practical use and 
benefits of science and technology in 
development. Educationalists in Australia 
are seriously interested in the problems fac- 
ed by developing countries in upgrading 
science education. Not least, the special role 
of women in scientific and technological 
development concerns Australians and 
relates to almost all topics of the UNCSTD 
agenda. 


What more can be done? 

Very little is yet known of the analytical 
papers which the Secretariat of UNCSTD 
will place before delegations setting out the 
views expressed in national, regional and in- 
ternational papers prepared before the Con- 
ference. Many national and regional 
meetings have yet to take place. 

Due to the volume of paper it would be 
easy to ignore the wealth of practical ex- 
perience that exists among producers and 
users of science and technology, including 
many of those who have worked on the ac- 
tual tasks and difficulties of development in 
developing countries. it is important for 
every person and group to make their ex- 
periences known through meetings, papers, 
and correspondence. It is also up to those 
responsible for preparing for UNCSTD to 
take account of those experiences. 
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Tuvalu | consists of nine coral atolls, 
i located north of Fiji and scattered across 
a scone 640 km from north to south. Total land 
= ama is only 25.7 sq. km (approx. 10 square 
miles) and the highest land is about 4.5 
<> metres above sea level. 

ae he total population is some 9-10 000 
ynesians, between 1-2 000 of whom live 
-work overseas. 

he capital, Funafuti, has an air service 
zen Fiji and Tarawa in the Gilberts. A 
oos radio station broadcasts in English and 
a Tevaluan. -A government newspaper is 
© published fortnightly. Apart from these 
os bo ge however, communications are dif- 





















History | 

_ The first European contact with the 
n fands was in the 16th century. Islanders 
a „_ Diaekbirdad' to work in South 








oC ety st 
oe fram 1865, and in 1877 the Western Pacific 
~> Hah Commission was established to protect 
the islanders from ‘blackbirders’. 
_ in 1892 the Gilbert and Ellice Islands were 
<io proclaimed a protectorate by Britain. They 


rsre annexed (at the request of the native 
— gevernments) on 10 November 1915. The 
-<> @bert and Ellice Islands Colony was 
established in 1916. 
| 4n World War 2, the Japanese occupied 

the Gilberts (1942-43) and the administration 








or ly eight islands are permanently inhabited. 
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Independence for Tuvalu 


Qn 1 October, Tuvalu, formerly the Ellice Islands of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
gmup, became independent. Tuvalu is one of the world’s smallest nations. 





TUVALU 


was evacuated temporarily to Australia, then 
moved to Funafuti. The Ellice Islands were 
occupied by the United States during — 
1942-45. i 
During the 1960s the ethnic, linguistic and 
social differences between the majority 
Micronasian Gilbertese and the minority 
Polynesian Ellice Islanders led to communal 
tensions. In November 1971 the Legislative - 
Counci’ edopted a resolution asking the resi- 
dent Ceramissioner to approach Britain with 
a view 2o0:making the Ellice Islands a separate A 
colony, «with internal self-government, by 
January 1974. | E 
In September 1974 a referendum of Ellice — 
Islanders. which was observed by a United 
Nations visiting mission, resulted in a- 
‘296 vote for separation from the — 
Gilbert Islands. Separation occurred on 1 
October 1975, with the name Tuvalu (mean- 
ing ‘eich: standing together’)', the status of 
a British Crown Colony, and provision fora 
new constitution, a House of Assembly and _ 
a High Court. 
On 1 January 1976 the administration was 
transferred from Tarawa (in the Gilberts) to 
Funafuti. Full internal self-government was 
achieved on 9 May 1978. 

















Constitational Conference 
A Tuvalu Constitutional Conference, held 
in London in February 1978, agreed on | 
independence and the following financial ar- _ 
rangements: 
e A special development fund of £2. 5m. 
This: was a counter to Tuvaluan demands 
for compensation in not sharing, on 
seperation, in the $30-40 million reserve 
func built up for the former Gilbert and 
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Ellice Islands out of phosphate revenues 
from Ocean Island — administratively part 
of the Gilberts. (The British terms of 
separation had been that Tuvalu would 
retain only the assets already on the 
islands, together with the inter-island 
vessel, the M.V. Nivanga). 

e Development aid of £2.62m for 1978-80. 

èe Budgetary support totalling $1.5m over 

the two years 1979 and 1980. 

e Technical co-operation. 

At the Conference, Tuvalu also asked Bri- 
tain to transfer to it one or more of the 
islands forming part of the Phoenix and the 
Line Island groups (both part of the former 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony and now 
part of the Gilberts). Britain replied that it 
could not go back on the condition accepted 
in the 1974 referendum that Tuvalu would be 
limited to the Ellice Islands. 

The date fixed at the Conference for in- 
dependence was 1 October 1978. The 
celebrations associated with this occasion 
extended from 29 September until 1 
October. 

For one of the world’s smallest nations, 
Tuvalu’s independence celebrations at- 
tracted a long list of visiting dignitaries. Most 
States, Territories and important organisa- 
tions in the South Pacific region were 
represented at a senior level. Australia was 
represented by the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. As well, 
the President of Nauru, the Chief Minister of 
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The Prime Minister of Tuvalu, 
Mr Toalipi Lauti, signs 
documents on the transfer of 
power during the new nation’s 
Independence celebrations in 
October. With the Prime 
Minister is Mr H. A. H. Cor- 
tazzi, C.M.G., Deputy Under 
Secretary of State at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, who represented the 
British Government. 


the Gilbert Islands, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Fiji, the Deputy Premier of the 
Cook Islands, Ministers from New Zealand, 
Niue, Papua New Guinea, Western Samoa 
and the New Hebrides, the Deputy Speaker 
of the Solomons, the Director of the South 
Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation 
(SPEC) and the Secretary-General of the 
South Pacific Commission, were among 
those attending. H.R.H. Princess Margaret 
represented the Queen, but unfortunately 
became ill soon after her arrival and was 
unable to participate after the first day. 

Australia took an active part in the 
celebrations. The Australian naval ship 
H.M.A.S. Perth, which visited Funafuti dur- 
ing independence, provided the venue for a 
dinner hosted by Mr Peacock. Perth also put 
on a fireworks display, a 21-gun salute and 
provided a 60-man contingent which march- 
ed in parade. In between times the officers 
and crew participated in a number of com- 
munity aid projects. 

Naval ships from the United States, New 
Zealand, Fiji and France were also present 
for Independence. 

Since Independence Tuvalu has become a 
special member of the Commonwealth, and 
is also a member of the South Pacific Com- 
mission, SPEC, and the South Pacific 
Forum. Tuvalu has thus demonstrated its 
willingness and readiness to contribute to 
the development and progress of the South 
Pacific region. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


a o uth Africa: A new Prime Minister 


: ; Or 27 September the ruling National Party elected the Minister of Defence, Mr P. W. Botha, 


Ar Botha was chosen from the three can- 


Di didates — the other two were the Minister of 
< — Plaral Relations and the former leader of the 
<- Transvaal National Party, Dr. C. P. Mulder; 
-and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr 
he Roelof ‘Pik’ Botha. 





_ The National Party's choice of the con- 
7 spb Minister of Defence in preference 
the relatively liberal Minister of 


a Foreign Affairs, seemed to reflect the over- 







_ whelming strength of the conservative wing 
within the Party. 

i Botha was elected to the Parliament in 
3448 as the Member for George Constitu- 
= ency (Cape Province) in the House of 
E Assambiy. In 1958 he became the Deputy 
-Minister of the Interior. From 1961-66 he was 











i : : the Minister of Community Development, 
-Public Works and Coloured Affairs. In 1966 


: e became the Minister of Defence. In the 
me year he was unanimously elected 







ae @ i jer of the National Party in Cape Prov- 


- ince, Since 1975 he has been the Leader of 
-the House in Parliament. 
Mr Botha has the reputation of a con- 


i : l servative. He believes that South Africa is 


indispensable to the west because of its 
strong anti-communist stand, its mineral 
wealth and the Cape sea route. 
Following his election, Mr Botha, during 





A new political party, 


: : ~ as the new Prime Minister following the resignation earlier in the month of the former Prime 
T Minister, Mr John Vorster. 


his first public speech, identified three goals 
which he intended to pursue: 
è the continuing development of the con- 
stitutional system of government; 
e maintenance of orderly government free 
of corruption; and e 
e imprevement in relations between various E 
population groups in the country. 
lt was Mr Botha who, at the 1976 Cape | 
Congress of the National Party, announced. 
that a special Cabinet Committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate possible changes to` 
South Africa's constitutional system. The — 
Cabinet Committee presented its report early 
in 1977 and the Government announced the — 
new constitutional proposals a few months — 
before the 1977 election. Having been one of | 


the principal architects of the new constitu- 


tional proposals, he can be expected to push 
forwarc their implementation. 

Mr Botha is likely to offer a better deal to 
the colcured community. This could have an 


important effect on the degree of accept- — iy 


ance by the coloured community of the new 
constitutional proposals. He is unlikely, 
however, to move to effect basic changes in — 
the policy of separate development. oo 
The new constitutional proposals, if 
implemented, are expected to give con- 
siderabie powers to the new President. 





ee 3angladesh: A new party 


= the Bangladesh Jatiyatabadi Dal 
T Nationalist Party) was announced on 1 September. The Party was formed from the consti- 


(BJD — Bangladesh 


tuent parties of the Jatiyatabadi Front, under the chairmanship of President Zia ur Rahman. 


The Jatiyatabadi Front was created on 1 


l i May 1978 to contest the Presidential elec- 
= tiøns of 3 June. 
E success when its candidate (President Zia) 


it achieved considerable 
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gained approximately 70 per cent of the vote 
against his main opponent, General A. G. 
Osmany (Ret’d). One of its major consti- 
tuents, JAGODAL (President Zia’s own 
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party) dissolved on joining the BJD. 
Although the other five parties which com- 
prised the Front all have representation in 
the BJD, it is not yet clear whether they will 
continue to have a separate existence out- 
side it. 

The negotiations which preceded the 
BJD’s birth were protracted and difficult and 
there are elements in some of the member 
parties — in particular the United People’s 
Party and the National Awami Party (Bha- 
shani) — which remain firmly opposed to 
joining it. It seems possible that these 
elements will split away from their parties 
and form new factions, in some cases taking 
a majority of their membership with them. It 
remains open for other parties and factions 
to join the BJD. 

The new party’s manifesto sets eut the 
BJD’s main objectives as being: 
èe to forge steel-hard unity of the people 

inspired and consolidated by Bangladeshi 

nationalism; 

è to initiate politics and democracy with the 
total involvement of the people; and 

e to attain progress, self-reliance and econ- 


omic emancipation through united efforts 

of the people. 

In announcing the manifesto, President 
Zia explained that the BJD would strive to 
implement the 19-point economic and 
political program he put forward in the June 
Presidential election. Emphasis would be 
placed on developing a broad-based national 
unity among the people as a means of ac- 
celerating national development. 

The BJD’s formation occurs at a time of 
considerable fluidity in Bangladesh politics. 
Following the easing of restrictions on 
political activity for the Presidential elec- 
tions, many of the country’s 20-odd approv- 
ed parties have experienced internal faction 
fights and splits. The BJD’s formation may 
itself contribute to this instability, at least 
among its constituent parties. It is not yet 
clear whether its policies and personnel 
(which are very similar to those of its 
forebear, the Jatiyatabadi Front) will attract 
the broad support which President Zia is 
aiming for, or will guarantee him victory at 
the forthcoming parliamentary elections in 
December. 


Portugal: New Government 


Portugal's third constitutional government, led by Dr Nobre da Costa, was brought down by 
a parliamentary censure motion on 14 September 1978, only one week after presenting its 
program to Parliament. 





General Antonio Ramalho Eanes, President of the 
Portuguese Republic. 
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On 25 October, following Dr Nobre da 
Costa’ s refusal to form a new Government, 


n President Eanes nominated Professor Carlos 


=- Mota Pinto to head the Fourth Constitu- 





-tional Government. Dr Nobre da Costa and 
his ministry will remain in office until the 


“ormation of the new administration. 
Mota Pinto, 42, is a professor of law and 
graduate of the University of Coimbra. He 


-was vice-rector of the University of Coimbra 


n 1974-75. He is not at present a member of 


2 : ` an / political party, although he was leader of 


the parliamentary group of the Social 





T ri Lanka: New Constitution 


o The major effect of Sri Lanka's new Constitution, which was promulgated on 7 September 

| 78, is to provide for a strong executive President. Concessions are also made to the . 
opo sition of Tamil as a language of administration, jurisdiction and education. The Constitu- 

n is vigorously opposed by the leading opposition parties — Tamil United Front (TULF) z 





1978, 








: ii an Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). 












n amendment to the 1972 Constitution, 





T l which was passed following the United 
-= National Party's (UNP) victory in July 1977, 
— introduced the position of executive Presi- 


dent. The new Constitution confirms this 


arrangement, giving the President power to 


perform all executive functions of govern- 
ment; to appoint the Prime Minister and 
ther Ministers; to call, dissolve or prorogue 
Parliament; to introduce emergency regula- 
tions and to declare war and peace. While 
the President does not have legislative 
power, he is likely to be able to influence 
what legislation is introduced into Parlia- 
ment through his extensive executive 









` The Parliament has the power to dismiss 


. the. President, but the procedural complex- 


ities involved make it doubtful whether such 
a process: could be successfully concluded. 
Conflict between President Jayawardene 
and his own UNP-dominated Parliament is, 
of course, extremely unlikely. 

-The Constitution makes some conces- 
sions to the interests of the country’s Tamil 
minority. Tamil is made a language of 
administration and of jurisdiction in the nor- 
thern and eastern provinces, and a language 
of education throughout the country. How- 
ever, Singhalese remains the sole official 
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Democrats (PSD) until December 1975, 
when he resigned from the party following 
disagreements with the then leader, Sa 
Carneirc. He was the Minister for Commerce | 
and Tourism in the First Constitutional 
Government. 


The Socialists (PS) and Centre Democrats _ 
(CDS) have already publicly stated that they — 
will not oppose Mota Pinto’s nomination. - 
The Communist Party (PCP) is reserving its 
opinion until the presentation of the new 
government's program to Parliament. 


language, and the Constitution specifically 
precludes the regional autonomy demanded- 
by the TULF. a 


Proportional Parliamentary representation 
is introduced in place of the former first- 
past-the-post system. Under the new 
system 196 members are to be elected from 
between 20 and 24 electoral districts. One 
result ef this change is that the country’s | 
two traditional major parties — the UNP and 
the SLFP — are unlikely to experience 
massive fluctuations in their Parliamentary 
representation as they did in 1970 and 1977. 

The Constitution includes a list of fun- 
damental human rights rather more exten- 
sive than that enshrined in the 1972 Con- 
stitution. However, it also provides for the 
limitation of these rights in the interests. of 
national security, racial or religious har- 
mony, parliamentary privilege and the na- 
tional economy. 


Parliamentary debate on the Constitution 
resulted in a total of 54 amendments before 
it was “inally passed on 16 August 1978. The 
TULF and the SLFP boycotted the vote and 
have strongly attacked the Constitution. Mrs 
Bandaranaike, the SLFP leader, has stated | 
that, when again in power, her party will al 
adopt a new Constitution. X 
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© NAMIBIA 


Namibia 


Following the publication in August of the U.N, Secretary-General’s recommendations for 
the implementation of proposals by the five western members of the U.N. Security Council 
for U.N.-sponsored elections leading to independence for Namibia, the South African 
Government expressed concern that certain aspects of the report were inconsistent with the 
proposals to which they had agreed last April. Accordingly, the South African Government 
announced on 20 September that it would proceed with its own internal elections in 
Namibia. These are scheduled to take place from 4 — 8 December 1978. 


The South African Government's objec- 
tions to the report centred on the size of the 
military component of the United Nations 
Transitional Assistance Group (UNTAG), 
which it claimed was inconsistent with a 
peaceful transitional period, inadequate con- 
sultations, the proposals for police monitor- 
ing and the date of the elections. On 28 
September the Secretary-General issued a 
statement in the Security Council clarifying 
his report and seeking to allay South African 
objections to it. It was envisaged, /nter alia, 
that the number of troops within Namibia 
would be reduced from the original figure of 
7 500 by using civilian contractors rather 
than military personnel for some tasks, and 
that, depending on circumstances, the full 
force would not be deployed within Namibia 
at any one time. 

In the light of South Africa’s objections, 
and its decision to proceed with its own elec- 
tions in Namibia, the Foreign Ministers of 
the U.K., the U.S., Canada, FRG, and the 
French Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
visited Pretoria from 15-18 October for 
discussions with the South African Govern- 
ment. in these discussions, limited progress 
only was made. A joint communique re- 
leased on 19 October set out the ‘com- 
promise’ agreement reached. Its main points 
are: 


® The South African Government 
accepted the Secretary-General’s ex- 
planatory statement in the Security 
Council as a basis for removing its 
concern about police monitors and the 
extent of consultations. 

© The Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative should resume discus- 
sions with South Africa’s Administrator- 
General for Namibia with the view of 





working out the modalities of the pro- 
posed elections under U.N. supervision 
and to fix a date for the elections. 

@ ‘The Five’ would recommend to the 
Secretary-General that he begin con- 
sultations on the composition of the 
military component of UNTAG. 

© South Africa, while proceeding with its 
own elections in Namibia in December 
‘to elect leaders’, would thereafter ‘use 
its best efforts to persuade them 
seriously to consider ways and means of 
achieving international recognition 
through the good offices of the Special 
Representative and the Administrator- 
General’. Because they have no way of 
reconciling the South African sponsored 
elections with the United Nations pro- 
posals, ‘The Five’ recorded that they 
would regard such elections as null and 
void. 


In separate statements issued following 
the talks, the South African Government 
stated that no South African troops would 
be withdrawn until there was a complete and 
comprehensive cessation of hostilities; that 
the U.N. should fix a firm election date; and 
that elections should be held irrespective of 
whether there was a cessation of hostilities. 
In reply ‘The Five’ stated that while no party 
should be permitted to delay elections, a 
decision as to what should be done if there 
were a delay from either the South African 
or SWAPO side would be a matter for the 
Security Council. ‘The Five’ undertook to 
support such a decision. | 

The talks resulted in the way being left 
open for U.N.-supervised elections, and pro- 
vided for continuing discussions on this mat- 
ter between the United Nations and the 
South African authorities. 
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PRESIDENT SCHEEL 


President Scheel’s visit to Australia 


The President of the Federal Republic of Germany, Dr Walter Scheel, made a State visit to 
Australia from 23 to 27 October. It was the first by a German Head of State. 


The President was accompanied by his 
wife, Dr Mildred Scheel, and a high-level 
celegation representing the FRG Govern- 
ment, industry, farmers and trade unions. 
The accompanying delegation was led by 
the Federal Minister of Economics, Count 
Lambsdorff, and included the President of 
the German Trade Union Federation, Mr 
Henz Oskar Vetter, the Honorary President 
cf the Federation of German Industry, Dr 
Haas Guenther Sohl, and the President of 
the German Farmers’ Association, Baron 
Constantin von Heereman. 

The President visited Canberra, New 
South Wales, Victoria and Western 
Australia, including the Pilbara region. In 
Canberra he and members of the delegation 
had discussions with Australian Government 
Ministers and officials on a wide range of 
issues of mutual interest. 

The visit served further to strengthen the 
ties between the FRG and Australia. The 
two countries have basically similar ap- 
proaches to social, political and economic 
questions as members of the ‘free, 
democratic western world’. The FRG has a 
strong economy, is a leading member of the 
European Communities (EC) and has 
become a country of major international in- 
fluence with an interest in all regions of the 
werld, including Asia and the South Pacific. 
The FRG is one of Australia’s most import- 
ant trading partners. In seeking to upgrade 
and expand its relations with the FRG (and 
with Western Europe in general) Australia 





E 


The West-German President, Dr Walter Scheel, 
addresses a press conference during his visit to 
Australia. 


has endeavoured to increase awareness of 
the great and growing inter-relationship be- 
tween the EC and Australia and to put 
Australia’s trading problems with the EC into 
the perspective of the development of a 
deeper and more balanced bilateral relation- 
ship. 


Sweden: Change of government 


The three-party coalition Government (Centre, Liberal and Moderate), which ended 44 years 
>f socialist rule in October 1976, collapsed in October 1978 after failing to reach a 
sempromise on the issue of nuclear energy. The Centre Party, the largest partner, was com- 
mitted to limiting the development of nuclear power but was opposed in this endeavour by 


the other two coalition partners. 
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DENG XIAOPING — 


Following the split, Mr Ola Ullsten, the 
leader of the Liberal Party, which has only 39 
seats in the 349-member Riksdag, was 
elected by that body as Prime Minister. This 
result was achieved because of an unusual 
Swedish constitutional provision which 
allows the Speaker to nominate a candidate 
as Prime Minister and provides for that 
candidate to be deemed elected unless a 
majority of Riksdag members vote against 
him. 

In this case the vote was 39 for (Liberal 
Party), 66 against (Moderate and Com- 
munist Parties), 215 abstentions (Centre 
Party and Social Democratic Party), and 29 
absent. Thus Ulisten was elected despite the 
fact that he received 11 per cent support 
against 19 per cent opposition. 

However, this small single-party minority 


Government is likely to endure. The Social 
Democratic Party, the largest party in the 
Riksdag (152 seats), is likely to support the 
Liberal Party, which is closer in policy to the 
Social Democrats than either of the other 
non-specialist parties, until the elections, 
which are due in September 1979. A suc- 
cessful Liberal Government would threaten 
Centre Party rather than Social Democrat 
votes. 

The new Government will probably push 
ahead with the development of nuclear 
energy. It may also take policy initiatives in 
an attempt to establish a strong position 
from which to compete with the Centre 
Party at the elections. Any initiatives would, 
however, be likely to conform quite closely 
to Social Democratic policies. 


Visit of Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping to 


Japan 


Instruments of ratification of the Japan-China Treaty of Peace and Friendship were 
exchanged between Foreign Ministers Sonoda and Huang Hua on 23 October, the first day 
of Deng Xiaoping’s (Teng Hsiao-p’ing) official visit to Japan. 


The ceremony was followed by a call by 
Deng and his wife, Cho Lin, on the Emperor 
and Empress, an event which has been 
widely presented as having turned the page 
on the war experience. According to press 
accounts of the meeting the Emperor made 
reference to ‘unhappy events in Sino- 
Japanese history’ which (along the lines of 
his remarks to President Ford in 1975) has 
been taken as an oblique expression of 
regret at Japan's invasion of China. Deng 
reportedly suggested that both sides ‘let 
bygones be bygones’ and spoke of his wish 
to move politically towards better relations. 

In addition to ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship and the audience with 
the Emperor, Deng had a round of discus- 
sions with Prime Minister Fukuda during the 
course of his visit. The first of these took 
place on 23 October during which Deng is 
reported to have expressed China’s 
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understanding of Japan’s ‘omni-directional 
diplomacy’ as well as China’s support for the 
Japan-United States security relationship, 
efforts by Japan to improve its self-defence 
capability and Japanese policy in South-East 
Asia. At a further meeting on 24 October the 
question of the Korean Peninsula was taken 
up. 

Whatever the results of Deng’s discus- 
sions with the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Japanese Government it is 
already apparent that his visit to Japan, the 
first by a member of the most senior Chinese 
leadership since 1949, has accomplished a 
highly positive atmosphere in which the 
political and economic relationship can be 
conducted in the period ahead. The visit 
generated a substantial wave of popular in- 
terest in China reminiscent of the shift in 
public opinion which occurred at the time of 
normalisation in 1972. | | 
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d The President-elect was chief of the 
_ fessral Brazilian security service until he 
oe ae a candidate. _The Vice-President- 
a nda a 49, ex-Governor of Minas Gerais, a 
3 TPN uaa in engineering, and a politician. 








n The election was by an electoral college 
ae consisting of all members of the Federal 
< Pæliament and a designated number of 
deputies from the 22 state assemblies. The 
<- voting was broadly along party lines with 355 
votes for Figueiredo and 226 for the opposi- 
tien candidate, General Euler Bentes 
-. Meenteiro. Three Arena senators abstained 
< fran the vote and three Federal opposition 
> dæ ities voted blank. 














Brazil: Presidential Election 


neral Jan Baptista de Oliveira Figueiredo, 60, candidate of the ruling Arena Party, was 
"elected on 15 October the 36th President of Brazil, for six years from 15 March 1979. 


Apart-from declaring his solidarity with the 
principles of the revolution of 1964 and with 
the policies of his predecessor, President- 
elect Figueiredo has refrained from com- 
mitting himself to more specific policies or 
ambitions except to express strong interest — 
in agricultural problems, in- improving 
income distribution and in continuing the re- 
democratisation process. _ 

Direct eections by 42 million voters of the 
Federal Chamber of Deputies, of one-third 
of the Senate and of the State assemblies 
will take place on 15 November. An Arena — 
majority ir: both Federal Houses (which, ac- 


cording ta recent polls, is feasible) would — 


doubtless strengthen the new Government’ s : 
hand and potential effectiveness. =g 


Ee in a's relations with Japan 


signing of the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friendship and the ensuing visit by z 


£ Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p'ing) to Japan highlight the continuing improvement of rela- a 


tie 





ns between the two countries. 


E. The Treaty of Peace and Friendship be- 
tween Japan and China was signed by 
gn Ministers in Peking on 12 August. 
e the possibility of a Treaty was first 
ched shortly after normalisation in 1972, 
h Governments had been considering it 
4i negotiations had been held intermit- 
; ly over the last four years. The Treaty 
<u provides the framework for an increasingly 
oe signi ificant web of bilateral agreements on 
a such matters as long-term trade, fisheries 
ard civil aviation. 
ee The significance of the Treaty lies as much 
ints symbolic nature as in its substance. It 
Rot marks the close of a chapter of antipathy 
© between the two Governments and sets the 
ee seal on the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
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tions in 1872. The Treaty is a sign that both a 


Governments are prepared to proceed with 


increased economic co-operation and con- 

firms the will behind the signature earlier this 

year of a 10-year private trade agreement. 
The Treaty contains only four substantial 


articles. Im Article | is a commitment to work 


for perpetual peace and friendship based on 
mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, non-aggression, non-interference 
in internal affairs, equality and peaceful co- 


existence. These are the ‘peace’ | provisions pa : 
of the Treaty. It is not a peace treaty inthe 


sense cf ending a state of war since this 
question was essentially resolved on 
normalisation. 

(Concluded on p. 524.) 
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ELECTION OF POPE JOHN PAUL II 


Election of His Holiness Pope John Paul Il 


On 18 October the conclave of Cardimals elected a new Pope to succeed Pope John Paul | 
who died on 29 September after a reign of only 33 days. 


The new spiritual leader of the world’s 700 
million Roman Catholics is the Polish born 
former Archbishop of Cracow, Cardinal 
Karol Wojtyla, 58. He took the name of John 
Paul Il. 


South Pacific Forum 


The following is the text of the press 
communique issued by the South 
Pacific Bureau for Economie Co- 
operation (SPEC) on the Ninth South 
Pacific Forum at Niue. 


The Ninth South Pacific Forum was held 
in the Fale Fono, Alofi, Niue 16-20 
September 1978. The following Heads of 
Government participated: Rt. Hon. J. M. 
Fraser, C.H., M.P., Prime Minister of 
Australia: Hon. Dr T.R.A.H. Davis, Premier 
of the Cook Islands: Rt. Hon. Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara, K.B.E., Prime Minister of 
Fiji: Hon. Eiremia Tabai, Chief Minister of 
the Gilbert Islands: H. E. Hammer DeRoburt, 
O.B.E., M.P., President of Nauru: Rt. Hon. 
R. D. Muldoon, P.C., M.P., Prime Minister 
of New Zealand: Hon. R. R. Rex, C.M.G., 
O.B.E., Premier of Niue: Rt. Hon. M. T. 
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Pope John Paul II is the first non-Italian 
Pope since the Dutchman, Pope Adrian VI, 
died in 1522. 

Pope John Paul Il visited Australia in 1973. 


Somare, C.H., M.P., Prime Minister of 
Papua New Guinea: H.R.H. Prince 
Tu'ipelehake, K.B.E., Prime Minister of 
Tonga: Hon. Tupuola Efi, Prime Minister of 
Western Samoa: Hon. P. Tovua represented 
his Prime Minister on behalf of Solomon 
Islands and Hon. T. Sione represented his 
Chief Minister on behalf of Tuvalu. 

The Forum was officially opened by His 
Excellency Sir Keith Holyoake, G.C.M.G., 
C.H., Governor-General of Niue on the oc- 
casion of the formal opening of the Niue Fale 
Fono and the Niue constitution celebrations 
on 16 September 1978. 

The Forum admitted two new members, 
Solomon Islands and Tuvalu, as full 
members of the Forum. Both Solomon 
Islands and Tuvalu have participated in 
earlier Forums as observers. 

The Forum sent congratulatory messages 
to the Prime Minister of Solomon Islands in 


A Chinese trade mission visited 
Australia during October. 
Members of the mission are 
pictured here with the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, and the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade 
and Resources, the Rt. Hon. 
J. D. Anthony. 
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New York on the admission of Solomon 
Islands to the United Nations and to the 
| Chief Minister of Tuvalu on the forthcoming 
_ independence of Tuvalu. Both new 
-~ mambers expressed their firm support for 
tha future work of the Forum and SPEC. The 
Premier of the Cook Islands on behalf of the 
Cook Islands also outlined the new Govern- 
ment’s policy towards regional co-operation 
which included continued support of the 








The Forum had before it a draft conven- 
tion to establish a South Pacific Regional 
Fisheries Organisation. The draft convention 
had been negotiated at meetings in 1977 and 
1878. Participants in those meetings in- 
claded in addition to the Forum countries: 
Chile, France, United Kingdom and United 
States. After a full consideration of Forum 
countries’ reasons for wanting a fisheries 
organisation, the Forum decided that the 
organisation envisaged in the draft conven- 
tion was not the organisation which Forum 
countries wanted in the immediate future. 
The Forum accordingly decided to set up 
forthwith a South Pacific Forum Fisheries 















oe examine further the more broadly based 
apes organisation proposed in the draft conven- 






Looking at problems of regional shipping 
72 Forum confirmed its support for the 
Pacific Forum Line and noted that in the 
initial period of its operations PFL was facing 
wre severe financial problems than had 
been expected. In order to keep the line 








_ afloat for a reasonable period Governments 






creed to consider a number of proposals for 
eth short and long-term relief. New 
Zealand — -offered a further overdraft 
guarantee of $150 000 for short-term relief. 
The Forum also endorsed a decision that 
Governments, through a committee 
established for that purpose, would work 
towards the setting of uniform maritime 
standards for the training and certification of 
officers and seamen and examination of 
hips. The committee will hold its first 
meting in Honiara, Solomon Islands, in 
Jovember 1978. 

: ‘After reviewing progress on civil aviation 
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in the region the Forum endorsed a recom- 
mendation to airlines operating in and 
through the South Pacific to form a South 
Pacific Regional Airlines Association to deal 
with questions such as routes and schedul- 
ing, joint marketing, pooling of spares and 
equipment, standardisation of equipment 
and so forth. 

The Forum considered a report on in- 
dustrialisation and trade prepared by the 


Commenwealth Secretariat and SPEC and 


financed by the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technieal Co-operation. In addition to | 
reviewing the potential industrial develop-  . 


ment cf Pacific island countries the study _ 


had made a number of recommendations | 
aimed at revising the current pattern of trade — 
relationships between New Zealand, | 
Australia and island countries. £ 

The Forum decided to focus more atten- 
tion on trade matters in the future and to this _ 
end requested the Director of SPEC to calla 


meeting of senior trade officials to consider =- 


the report and make recommendations on- 
the possibility of a preferential 
reciprocal arrangement between Australia, 


New Zealand and Pacific island countries as __ 


well as other measures aimed at improving 
trade and industrial development in the | 
region. 7 
The Forum also decided to ask Ministers E 


of Trade or Economic Affairs to meet to con- : a 
sider the report and to make recommenda- 
tions on whether a ministerial trade council — 


should be set up to keep trade matters under 
continuing review. | 

The Forum welcomed the offer of the = 
Australian Government to establish and fund 
in Austraiia for an initial period of five years a 
Trade Commission for the Pacific islands, 
one of whose main tasks would be to ex- 
plore markets in Australia for island 
products. 

The Forum leaders considered the ques- 
tion of membership of the Forum and SPEC 
and agreed on broad guidelines which the 
Forum would follow in handling applications 
for membership. It also noted that many of 
the members of the SPC (South Pacific 
Commission) were now members of SPEC 
and decided to commence looking at the 
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relationship between SPEC and the SPC 
with a view to rationalising the regional 
institutions at an appropriate time. 

Environmental problems in the South 
Pacific were also discussed and the Forum 
supported the continued development of a 
South Pacific regional environmental pro- 
gram on the basis of the decision it had 
taken at the Forum in Port Moresby. It asked 
the Director of SPEC to work with other 
organisations involved in environmental 
questions with a view to making the Port 
Moresby decision more effective. 

Other matters considered by the Forum in- 
cluded relations between countries and the 
Association of the South East Asian coun- 
tries (ASEAN), the role of the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) in the region and the relationship 
between SPEC and the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. 

The Forum requested Hon. Mahe Tu- 
pouniua and the Government of Tonga to 
extend his term of appointment as Director 
of SPEC for a limited period until a new 
Director is appointed. 

It welcomed the offer of Solomon Islands 
to host the next Forum in Honiara in 1979. 


Foreign Minister's 
U.N. General Assembly 
statement 


Following is text of the general debate 
Statement by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, to 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York on Friday 6 October: 


This has been an exceptionally active 
year, with three Special Sessions of the 
General Assembly, a heavy calendar of con- 
ferences and an increasing range of activities 
conducted by the specialised agencies. For 
the successful management of the Special 
Sessions and the related consultations, | 
should like to pay a particular tribute to the 


competence of our former President, Mr 


Lazar Moyzov, and to express the gratitude 
of my delegation for his achievement. 
The increased activity in which our 
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organisation has been involved is a clear in- 
dication of the quickening tempo of interna- 
tional events, and of the role of the United 
Nations as a focal point for the negotiation 
of issues arising from the rapidly changing 
international environment. 

It is important that the United Nations 
should demonstrate a capacity to respond to 
these pressures. As the Secretary-General 
has said, the willingness of governments to 
involve the United Nations in major issues 
depends on their confidence in its objectivity 
and capacity for impartial action. 

Relations between member states have 
become increasingly complex and diverse. 
National prosperity and stability depend ona 
high level of exchange and contact between 
countries. No nation or group of nations can 
progress in isolation from the rest of the 
world community. The United Nations can 
provide the framework and the procedures 
which will permit the more orderly manage- 
ment of this increasingly interdependent 
world. The United Nations can ease the ad- 
justments that the emergence of a global 
society requires. 

Our distinguished Secretary-General, in 
his report on the work of the Organisation 
over the past year, drew attention to some 
of the factors which limit the ability of the 
United Nations to act as the guarantor of 
justice and peace for all nations. At the same 
time, the Secretary-General was able to 
point to other instances where the organisa- 
tion is indeed playing a highly constructive 
role. 

The great issues confronting the world 
community might best be summed up as 
how we meet the challenge of a rapidly 
changing world situation. Change is a 
characteristic of any period, but it has rarely 
posed more serious decisions for the world 
community than those which are now before 
us. Change inevitably disrupts existing 
balances and established attitudes. It may be 
evolutionary or radical, its results may be a 
new era of peace or a major disaster for 
mankind. Too much is at stake for the 
representatives of the world community to 
stand aside and permit the future to emerge 
as a product of uncontrolled and un- 
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i ae predicted forces. There is an urgent need for 
gs ‘to get on with the job of reconciling in- 
-< terasts. We should not be distracted from 
our task by rhetoric or invective. 
a n many issues progress will only be 
=- acaieved if we work for consensus and har- 
ag ts cnise the interests of the major groups of 
¿> a@lons. This is the only way to arrive at 
_- pactical and durable solutions. The United 
-Nations must, of course, do more than sim- 
as. x provide the forum for debate of the great 
-o mernational issues. It must provide leader- 
` shap and guidance to member states. It is 
ory if we can demonstrate new will and in- 
_ teat in the organisation that we will build the 
© cenfidence of which the Secretary-General 
he spoken. 


















“ms control matters 

‘The preservation of international peace 

‘security remains a major preoccupation. 

_- We address aspects of this question in the 
eifo arts of the United Nations to promote 







iatérnational tension and to provide peace- 
keeping arrangements. 

_ Arms control and disarmament have been 
cansidered in detail at a most important 
cial Session this year. While the meeting 
; not intended to produce specific 
wreements it did have some notable 
zhievements: 

. for the first time there was international 
( adreertent about priorities and objectives 
cin the disarmament field; 






















i tum for progress in disarmament will 
evelop. An. agenda of measures have 
been agreed upon. And the international 
community will devote a significantly 

greater. ‘amount of time to disarmament 

- issues over the next few years. 

© Despite these achievements we must be 
realistic. Progress towards arms control and 
disarmament will require a commitment by 
states to the development of practical 
measures. Fundamental issues of national 
curity, international confidence and sur- 
wval are involved. We must recognise and 
seek to reconcile the important differences 
c approach and objectives. We must also 
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be aware that competitive arms programs 
may be as much an effect as a cause — 
beyond a certain point, arms control can 
only progress if underlying international 
tensions are reduced. 


SALT | 
Australa continues to believe that the — 
SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks) pro- 
cess offers the best prospects for substantial _ 

measures of arms control between the- 

superpowers and ultimately all nuclear — 
weapons states. We welcome the an- — 
nouncemeant that conclusion of SALT H by | 
the end of the year is possible. We were — 
pleased, too, to see that the final document — 
of the Specia! Session reflected a proposal, 7 
advancec by Australia and other countries, _ 
for a halt to the production of fissionable 
material for nuclear weapons purposes as — 
one means of scaling down the arms race. It — 
remains our view that this merits early action _ 
in future negotiations on the limitation of 
existing nuclear arsenals. 


CTB _ 
The decision of the Special Session to — 
reaffirm the urgent need for a Comprehen- ~ 
sive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty is consistent — 
with Australia’s long-held view. Such a 
treaty would be a barrier both to the expan- — 
sion of existing nuclear arsenals and to the 


further spread of nuclear weapons. At this - 
session we will continue our efforts to pro- 


mote international support for the early con- 
clusion of a CTB. 


NPT | 
It was agreed at the Special Session that. 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons — 


was a matter of universal concern requiring 


undertakings by all states, and that interna- 
tional co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy should be under effective 
safeguards. Australia would have preferred _ 
to see more explicit recognition in the final — 
document that the right of all nations to — 
develop nuclear energy for peaceful pur- — 


poses carries with it a reciprocal obligation 


— indeed a binding commitment — not to — 
develop or acquire nuclear weapons. We 


believe, nevertheless, that the consensus 
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reached provides a firm basis for the further 
development and elaboration of non-prolif- 
eration measures in the appropriate inter- 
national forums. 


Security assurances 

An important immediate result of the Ses- 
sion was the undertaking by three of the 
nuclear-weapon powers about the strictly 
limited circumstances in which they would 
contemplate using nuclear weapons. Aus- 
tralia was one of those countries which had 
been calling for strengthened assurances 
against the threat or use of nuclear weapons 
for those non-nuclear weapon states which 
had themselves renounced the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons. We welcome the unilat- 
eral assurances provided by the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
which will do much to satisfy the concerns 
of non-nuclear weapon states. 


Committee on Disarmament 

The Special Session also agreed on impor- 
tant improvements in international disarma- 
ment machinery. A wider and more repre- 
sentative group of countries will now be able 
to participate directly in discussions and 
negotiations on arms control and disarma- 
ment. Australia is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to join in the important work of the 
Committee on Disarmament and we will 
make an active and constructive contribu- 
tion. We do not under-estimate the task of 
the Committee — its time and resources are 
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The U.N. Secretary General, 
Dr Kurt Waldheim (second 
from right), is pictured with 
Australian delegates to the 
33rd Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. From left to 
right: Mr H. D. Anderson, 
Australian Ambassador to the 
U.N.; the Hon. Gordon 
Bryant, Dr Waldheim and Mr 
Roger Shipton, Chairman of 
the Australian Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. United 
Nations photo by Saw Lwin. 


not unlimited. If it is to meet the expecta- 
tions of the international community, it will 
need to concentrate initially on practical and 
concrete issues where progress can be ex- 
pected. Urgent consideration should be 
given to the conclusions of international 
agreements prohibiting the testing of 
nuclear weapons in all environments and 
prohibiting the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical weapons. The 
achievement of early but worthwhile results 
will do much to win the Committee the con- 
fidence and support of the world com- 
munity. 

There will still be an important, indeed 
essential, role for bilateral negotiations on 
disarmament questions, particularly be- 
tween the superpowers. Regional arms con- 
trol arrangements can also be helpful. 
However, the Committee on Disarmament 
should be seen as the principal multilateral 
negotiating body on arms control and disar- 
mament questions. It should be the means 
to achieve the long-term objectives of the 
world community in arms control and disar- 
mament negotiations. This is a matter in 
which a global approach is absolutely 
necessary. 


Peacekeeping 

Through its tried and established peace- 
keeping machinery, the United Nations has 
made a unique contribution to preserving in- 
ternational peace and security. Peacekeep- 
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ne is a sensitive and difficult process, and 
the machinery which has been forged over 
= the years has become an essential instru- 
_ ment of the Security Council in fulfilling its 
obligations. This machinery, which depends 
TE also on the key role of the Secretary-General 

ed the active support of the General 
sembly, is an encouraging example of 
sw the United Nations can respond con- 
uctively to the concerns of the inter- 
ional community. My Government has 


















es, i : given continuing support to United Nations 
| peacekeeping operations, in men, materials 





ad money, over many years. 
We welcomed the establishment of 
IFIL (U.N. Interim Force in Lebanon) and 
“æ recent renewal of its mandate in a com- 
pix and dangerous situation. We believe it 
sl ould be maintained until effective govern- 

“ant control can be restored in the areas of 
its responsibility. UNIFIL’s mandate does 
nət, of course, extend to Beirut and nor- 
thern Lebanon, where continuing conflicts 
have caused heavy casualties and human 
seffering which my Government deplores. 

U.N. peacekeeping operations can only be 
as effective as the parties to a dispute will 
ps mit. To. be successful in the long term, 
“ey must. be accompanied by intense ef- 
s to resolve the underlying causes of the 
flict. Peacekeeping is not an alternative 
itan important contribution to the negotia- 
on and settlement of disputes. There is a 
responsibility on the parties to a dispute to 
work actively to resolve their differences and 
te remove the need for the continuing 
presence of U.N. forces. The peacekeeping 
rele i is intended to promote solutions, not to 
p patam disputes. 
























: prus | 

= The peacekeeping force in Cyprus is of 
leng standing, as is the question of Cyprus 
an our agenda. It is our hope that renewed 
consideration of Cyprus by the General 
Assembly this year will lead to more urgent 
and productive negotiations in the inter- 
communal talks, in which we continue to 
place reliance. 

sina similar spirit we approach the con- 
sideration: to two key areas of international 
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tension: — | refer to southern Africa and the _ 
Middle East. 


Southern Africa k 

Every avenue must be pursued for the _ 
peaceful achievement of just and lasting 
solutions in southern Africa. : 

Australia has followed with close interest `- 
and sympathy the negotiations for a settle- 
ment which would bring independence to — 
the peepie of Namibia. We applaud the ef- 
forts made by the five Western members of 
the Security Council and the positive- 
response of the front-line states in the com- ` 
mon seerch for a just and peaceful settle- 
ment to the problem, which is the collective 
responsibility of the United Nations. 
Australia has a close understanding of the 
issues involved from its former membership 
of the Security Council. and its present — 
membership of the Council for Namibia. = 

We are encouraged that the Security — 
Council, with the clear concurrence of 
SWAPO (South West Africa Peoples — 
Organisation), has now adopted resolution 
No. 435 of 1978 and has thereby approved — 
the report of the Secretary-General and his — 
explanatory statement. The Security Council — 
has been obliged to act in the face of South . 
African defiance of the will of the world — 
commurity. For South Africa to reject this - 
eleventh-hour chance for a peaceful settle- 
ment would be an historic disservice to all — 
concerned and not least to its own people, | 
and we would deplore it. We look to the new - 
Government of South Africa to reconsider — 
its pesicion and to co-operate fully and | 
faithfully with the Secretary-General in 
implementing the settlement plan. 

Australia’s position on the question of 
apartheid is clearly and firmly on record. We — 
oppose and condemn a system which so 
grossly violates the basic rights of the black 
majority in South Africa. 

While some modifications have been in- 
troduced by the South African Government 
it is quite clear that they do not represent a 
fundamental change of policy. Unless sucha _ 
change occurs, increasing violence appears 
inevitable. 

The Government of South Africa must 
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make fundamental changes. It must re- 
nounce the system of apartheid. It must 
cease to harass and humiliate the majority of 
its people. We are approaching a point 
where the possibility of conciliation and 
compromise will be lost. 

We will continue to support efforts to 
achieve a peaceful settlement in Zimbabwe 
which provides for majority rule and inde- 
pendence. We believe that the Anglo- 
American proposals on Zimbabwe still 
provide the best available basis for such a 
settlement, and we see no alternative to the 
convening of an early meeting of all parties 
to discuss them. 


Middle East 

Recent developments in the Middle East 
have given us some hope that conflict will be 
avoided. The Australian Government wel- 
comes the two agreements signed following 
the Camp David meetings as a constructive 
framework for progress. in particular, the 
Australian Government welcomes agree- 
ment that further negotiations will be guided 
by the provisions and principles of Security 
Council resolution 242 and the recognition of 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. 

These positions accord with Australia’s 
views. The Australian Government pays 
tribute to the statesmanship of the leaders of 
Egypt and Israel in reaching these agree- 
ments and applauds the initiative and the 
assiduous efforts of the President of the 
United States in having fostered them. 

We recognise that long and difficult 
negotiations will be required if there is to be 


- a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. It 


is our earnest hope that other Arab states, 
whose support will be essential to any 
lasting settlement, will be encouraged to ac- 
cept the Camp David framework as a basis 
for future negotiations and will be prepared 
to join in the search for peace. For its part, 
the Australian Government stands ready to 
lend its support to any settlement agreed 
between the parties in the Middle East. 

= Member states at this session of the 
General Assembly should be careful to avoid 


any action which could have the effect of 


prejudicing the prospects for peace which 


these agreements offer. The momentum 
generated by the Camp David agreements 
should be maintained. This will require a 
favourable climate for intense diplomatic 
activity. Let us not disrupt this process. 


Human rights 

In my address to the 32nd Session of the 
General Assembly, | drew attention to the 
dilemma governments face in weighing 
commitment to human rights against other 
critically important concerns — including 
commitments to international peace and 
order and to national cohesion. Events dur- 
ing this past year have illustrated the diffi- 
culty, to which | then referred, of protecting 
the rights of individuals while also working 
for progress in detente. The international 
community is being brought to accept that, 
in cases such as this, pursuit of one objec- 
tive should not exclude the other. 

The reconciliation of what is principled 
with what is practical has never been easy. 
Bilateral and international responses to 
human rights situations must evolve over 
time, and responsible experimentation will 
be required. As a starting point, the United 
Nations must uphold the provisions of the 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The United Nations must in- 
spire confidence that it is prepared to pro- 
mote basic human rights and provide the 
framework for responsible action by govern- 
ments in situations where difficult choices 
may have to be faced. 

Action by the United Nations should, of 
course, promote and not prejudice the 
observance of human rights. We must 
always bear in mind that the objective is not 
to strike attitudes but to improve the condi- 
tions of individual men and women. Care 
must be taken to avoid addressing situations 
in such a manner as to place at risk other 
valid objectives of the world community. 
Private persuasion can be most effective. 
The unobtrusive work of the U.N. Commis- 
sion on Human Rights provides a good 
example. 

As member states of the United Nations, 
we must continue our search for means and 
mechanisms to effectively promote and pro- 
tect human rights. Australia welcomed the 
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7 resalution 32/ 130. We believe that there is a 
` grəwing public expectation that the United 
_ Nations should be able candidly to consider 

: situations where gross breaches of human 


rights appear to have occurred. The United 


i Wations must also be seen to stand firm on 


the rights of the individual within the context 
of agreed international instruments. 
he international community must have 





< confidence that the Organisation can pro- 

_ vide workable multilateral procedures, 
oe ually applicable to all, 
- available to all. The United Nations should 


and equally 


act, in the human rights area, without over- 
tigid adherence to restrictive interpretations 


. of article 2 {7) of the Charter. If it could be 


established | that the purpose of such 
multilateral procedures was to consult and 


-nat simply to condemn, to work for improve- 


a < ment, not for impeachment, then a great 
=: step would have been taken in achieving a 





: i principal objective of the Organisation. 





The working group visit to Chile has 


=` established a most important precedent, an 


approach which might be repeated and 
refined in other cases. We could also seek 
alternative means of enlisting the co- 





operation of states where human rights 
| tuations appear to require investigation. 









a i We might seek to enlarge upon the method 
of ‘self-criticism and self-reporting inherent in 





_ the implementation procedures of the 


various international human rights instru- 
nents. 

But no matter which possibilities we pur- 
and what priority we give to them we are 
ired by recent circumstances to recog- 






_. nise that the United Nations must now deal 


a with human rights issues in a fair and prac- 






ical way. If not, we shail see its claims to 
moral authority eroded year by year. We are 


| particularly. conscious of this now as we 


->> commemorate the 30th anniversary of the 


E Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


E anomie siss 

it is a matter of great concern to my 
3 overnment that so little has been achieved 
im the negotiations of the serious interna- 
tional economic issues which confront us all 
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at the prasent time. Although some progress 
has been made in the consideration of 
matters by UNCTAD (U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development), particularly on 
debt, and although the outcome of the 
recent Lrited Nations Conference on Tech- 
nical Co-operation among Developing Coun- 
tries was encouraging, the overall situation 
is far from satisfactory. The difficulty of 


establishing a workable framework for dis- 


cussions of these issues was further high- 

lighted by the problems surrounding the 

activities of the Committee of the Whole. 
Failure to achieve substantial progress 


cannot de attributed only to a lack of politi- 


cal will. There is abundant evidence that 


governments have been prepared to make A 


broad political commitments to the search 


for a more just and equitable economic 
order. There is now a greater understanding a 
of the interdependence of our economies. _ 
While governments have been able to make. oa 
general undertakings it has proved more | 
difficult to achieve agreement on specific 


action. 

The problem has been complicated by the 
sluggish growth of the world economy 
which has left governments with difficult 
economic decisions in regard to their 
nationa economies and in responding to 
international problems. The slow progress is 
also dus to the technical complexity of the 


issues themselves. If agreements are to be 


implemented and endure, they must be care- 
fully and thoroughly negotiated. 


| alsc believe, Mr President, that some of © 


the responsibility for our lack of success may 
lie in our approach to the north-south dia- 
logue. The phrase has become hackneyed 
and obscures the fact that ‘dialogue’ seldom 
takes piace. You cannot have a ‘dialogue’ if 
each country or each group of countries 
approaches the subject from established 
negotiating positions. Moreover, the simple 
division into north and south presumes a 
uniformity of view which simply does not 
exist. The north-south distinction has 
dramatised the issues but we should 
recognse the variety of attitudes which exist 
in both the north and south and seek solu- 
tions wnich take account of the interests of 
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all countries. 

The United Nations needs a forum in 
which a true dialogue can take place — a 
forum in which issues can be discussed 
frankly with a view to determining appro- 
priate courses of action. The Committee of 
the Whole offers this chance and we hope 
that developments since its last meeting will 
enable the Committee to overcome its prob- 
lems and take up early in the new year the 
substantive work which is on its agenda. 
Industrialisation is an example of the impor- 
tant matters on its agenda. Rapid changes in 
some areas of manufacturing have thrown 
into doubt a number of our perceptions 
about the development process. Tech- 
nological advances have resulted in less 
emphasis on investment in low labour-cost 
countries and increasing investment in these 
sectors in the industrialised countries them- 
selves. 

The international community cannot allow 
negotiations on international economic 
issues to proceed at their present pace. 
There must be a renewed effort by govern- 
ments to achieve results. We face a full 
agenda over the next 12 months, including 
resumption of the negotiations on the com- 
mon fund, the Fifth Session of UNCTAD 
and the Conference on Science and Tech- 
nology. We must make a start on the prepa- 
ration of the framework for a new inter- 
national development strategy: a framework 
which can accommodate the objectives of 
growth and equity. 





My Government believes that we must 
press ahead in a practical way with the 
discussion of the proposal for the common 
fund. Australia has actively sought to make 
a positive contribution to the establishment 
of a common fund for commodities. In the 
long term, all nations will benefit from an in- 
stitutional framework which contributes to 
stability in commodity marketing. In our 
view, the common fund will have to be 
financed by direct government subscription, 
deposits by international commodity 
agreements, and borrowings from interna- 
tional financial markets. We also consider 
that the fund should have a role in financing 
‘other measures’ and we would expect the 
activities in this area to be directed to needs 
not met by other institutions. 

Australia attaches great importance to the 
round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
which are entering a decisive phase. Final 
results are proving difficult to achieve. There 
are grounds for concern that agricultural 
commodities have been neglected in the 
negotiations and discriminatory safeguard 
measures, which could seriously disadvan- 
tage newly industrialised nations, are still 
under consideration. At a time of economic 
difficulty, when governments come under 
protectionist pressures, it is all the more im- 
portant that the MTN should contribute to 
an expansion of global trade. 

My Government believes that adjustments 
in the field of energy will be among the most 
challenging issues facing the world com- 


The U.S.-Australia Agreement 
for Scientific and Technical 
Co-operation was renewed on 
10 October. Pictured signing 
the Agreement are (left) the 
United States Ambassador to 
Australia, H.E. Mr Philip 
Alston Jnr, and the Australian 
Minister for Science and the 
Environment, Senator the 
Hon. J. J. Webster. 
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-© devsendence celebrations of the Solomon 
`: islands. Australia co-sponsored the applica- 





meubity over the next few decades. The 
‘word cannot continue to rely so heavily on 
oil o fuel its economic growth. We must 


begin now to develop alternative energy 


_ sources. It would be short-sighted to regard 


Pe z present surpluses as anything but short-term 
_ the-coming problems. We are conscious of 





ake them the excuse for not confronting 


the long lead times involved in introducing 


3 aoe oy. <r ale i international co- 


WT ei dest initiative at the last session of this 
E Assembly i in submitting a resolution on inter- 
--patonal energy consultations. There is still 


S no international forum for a wide-ranging 





a the coming years Australia will be an in- 


oa creasingly important exporter of energy 
— _Tasaurces and we remain concerned to play 


-an active part in fostering support for an 
:- .. international dialogue on energy. We firmly 
~ hola the view that the United Nations can 
crewide a forum for broad-based participa- 
tos in such a dialogue. My Government was 
pleased to note the recommendation from 








5 -the Economic and Social Council that the 
General Assembly should give favourable 





_ coesideration to convening a conference on 


new and renewable sources of energy. This 


als» could assist the process of energy tran- 
ion in the longer term. 





Decolonisation and the South Pacific 

would be appropriate for me, Mr Presi- 
ae deat, to refer to some developments in our 
region. | recently attended the in- 






ti n of the Solomon Islands for membership 





of. ‘the United Nations and we warmly 
SPS wecome its admission to our number. 





Although the attention of the United 


3 Nations in the field of decolonisation has 


3 focused largely on developments in Africa, 
| We in Australia have seen the emergence of 
_ a rumber of new nations in the Pacific in re- 
ceat years. One of the first of these was our 
= neaghbour Papua New Guinea, with which 





: 7 we 7 OnPY a specially close relationship. The 
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latest is Tuvalu, whose independence cele- 
brations | attended last week. The Gilbert 
Islands are due to become independent in 
1979 anc the New Hebrides in 1980. Most of 
our newly independent neighbours have 
small populations and a very limited land 
area, but their territories are widespread and 
they have substantial maritime economic 
zones. Their accession to independence has 
changed ‘the political face of the South 
Pacific and has given a powerful impetus to 
regional ce-operation. 

Australia recognises a special respon- 
sibility towards the new nations of the 
Pacific and we will continue our efforts to 
provide assistance to their development. | 

The South Pacific traditionally has been 


free from political tensions. We hope this 


condition will continue. As | have indicated, 
this is am area where regional organisations 
are making an important contribution to the 
process of change. The South Pacific Forum 
and the South Pacific Commission have 


responded to the needs of the island states 


in the fields of economic development, 
health ane social welfare. The United Na- | 
tions should work closely with these and 
other regienal bodies in these fields. 


The Asia-Pacific region 

Regional associations can be of great 
value in facilitating and developing har- 
monious and mutually beneficial relations 
betweer neighbours. Perhaps the most im- 
portant grouping of this kind in Australia’s 
vicinity is the Association of South East 
Asian Nations, formed by five of Australia’s 
close neighbours. The Australian Govern- 
ment welcomes the increasing confidence 
and economic growth of the members of 
ASEAN. We are working to achieve closer 
co-operation with them and their organisa- 
tion. 

The success of ASEAN and the South 
Pacific Ferum in furthering the interests of 
their members encouraged Australia to pro- 
pose that a regional dimension be added to 
the Commonwealth. As a result of the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Government Regional 
Meeting held in Sydney last February, work- 
ing groups are being set up in the fields of 
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energy, trade, narcotics and terrorism. Their 
activities will supplement and further en- 
courage regional co-operation. 


Refugees 

The region of South-east Asia is not 
without its problems, some of which pose 
considerable difficulties for Australia and its 
neighbours. | would join other speakers in 
referring to the large number of refugees 
from the Indo-China area. There should be 
no doubt about Australia’s attitude. We 
have a long record of receiving and assisting 
refugees from many parts of the world. We 
are doing what we can to help with the pres- 
ent problem and by the middie of 1979 we 
shall have received more than 20 000 
refugees from the Indo-China area. How- 
ever, the limited nature of the international 
reaction to the problem has caused growing 
concern to Australia, its ASEAN neighbours 
and traditional countries of resettlement. A 
broader based international response is 
needed and we look to a wider group of 
member states to do more to support the 
work of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees in assisting and resettl- 
ing these people. 

Mr President, | began by referring to the 
accelerating activity of the United Nations. 
Issues long defined, and no less urgent for 
that, remain before us, especially those of 
southern Africa and of disarmament. They 
have been given new prominence and prio- 
rity this year. Others to some extent still sub- 
ject to delimitation, especially in the fields of 
international economic relations and human 
rights, demand additional agenda space. We 
can take heart that they continue to be 
brought to the United Nations. We are 
jointly responsible for ensuring that govern- 
ments are given further incentives to make 
proper use of this world body. 

Such incentives cannot be provided with- 
out a realistic perspective of our activities in 
the United Nations from year to year. It is a 
Charter purpose that the United Nations 
should be a centre for harmonising national 
actions. Clearly the present Organisation is 
an imperfect instrument for that purpose, 
but the imperfections are those of its 
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members as well as institutional. We cannot 
expect to come here and always find our- 
selves in agreement. But we should expect 
to leave in greater agreement. If harmonisa- 
tion is to be achieved, the machinery avail- 
able to us at all levels in the United Nations 
needs to be kept in good repair and its — 
reputation in good standing. Only the com- 
bined membership can impose quality con- 
trols on the Assembly’s decisions. 

In many areas, Mr President, the United 
Nations has succeeded in suggesting stan- 
dards to be observed by all governments and 
in all communities. In far fewer cases has it 
succeeded in setting an example by its own 
conduct. We can be grateful that there has 
been some success in the control of interna- 
tional crises. But the one crisis that cannot 
be risked is a crisis of confidence in the 
United Nations itself. 

Mr President, in the important tasks that 
lie ahead, your own role will be one of par- 
ticular importance. On behalf of my Govern- 
ment, | should like to congratulate you on 
your election as President of this 33rd 
General Assembly. Your election reflects the 
standing of Colombia in the world com- 
munity and your own valuable contribution 
to international affairs. You may be sure of 
the effort my delegation will make to assist 
you in fulfilling the heavy responsibility of 
guiding our work to a successful conclusion. 


Emergency food aid 
to Vietnam and Laos 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 6 October: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, announced today 
that in response to widespread loss of rice 
crops in Vietnam and Laos as a result of 
severe flooding, the Australian Government 
will provide immediate shipments of rice to 
cover the severe food deficit in both coun- 
tries. 

Mr Sinclair said that Australia would con- 
tribute, from its Bilateral Reserve for 
Emergencies, 500 tonnes of rice to Vietnam 
and 200 tonnes of rice to Laos. Freight and 
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: transhipment costs would be met by the 





_. Avstralian Government. 


The Australian contribution would be a 





< > timely response to urgent appeals for inter- 


A na joral assistance by the United Nations 
. Disaster Relief Office, World Food Program 
> and the FAO Office for Special Relief Opera- 

iens. Fact-finding missions from the inter- 

| naona agencies had recently visited the 

_ region and identified emergency require- 








< ments in Vietnam and Laos. Australian Em- 
. _— bæsy officials at the relevant missions had 
noi also participated i in surveys and had reported 


; zensive losses. 
an the south and centre of Vietnam, floods 








hed seriously affected 300 900 hectares of 


- tice fields and totally destroyed 100 000 hec- 
ta es. Other areas had been badly damaged 
by consequent pest infestation. Damage in 
the north is now believed to be approaching 









2 similar level. In Laos, some 50 per cent of 





- the tetal area planted to rice had been inun- 
> deed, and many areas completely 
destroyed. The floods had occurred at a time 
mer both countries were already facing 
serious food shortages. 
‘The Minister said that this immediate ship- 
| rent of food aid would assist the Govern- 
“ents of these countries in coping with the 
$aster and would be followed with addi- 
tisna food aid early next year. 








Appointment of 
Ambassador to Morocco 


“ollawing is a news release issued by 
tae Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
fae Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 6 October: 
The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
tre Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, today announced 
me appointment of Mr John Rowland as 
Australian Ambassador to Morocco. Mr 
=owland is also Australian Ambassador to 
‘ance. 

= Mr Rowland, 53, was Deputy Secretary of 
Ae Department of Foreign Affairs from 1975 
unti he took up his appointment in Paris 
garlier this year. He was previously Ambas- 
sador to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
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and Switzerland from 1973 to 1974, High 
Commissioner in Malaysia from 1969 to 1972 
and Ambassador to the Soviet Union from 
1965 to 1368. He will be resident in Paris. 
Mr Rowland, a graduate of the University 
of Sydney, is married with three children. 


Refugee situation 


Followirig is a news release issued by 


the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 


Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 10 October: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 


Andrew Peacock, in a statement issued in — 
New York on 9 October said that Australia _ 
had decided to call for formal international - 
consultations to further consider the Indo- — 
China refugee problem before the end of 


1978. 


In teking this important initiative, Mr. 
Peacock said that the Australian Govern- | 
ment had been concerned at the limited — 
nature o? the international reaction to this — 


problem which was causing growing con- 


cern to 4ustralia, its ASEAN neighbours and | 
the traditional countries of resettlement. A — 
broaderbased international response was _ 
necessary in support of the work of the | 
United Nations High Commissioner for | 


Refugees. 


Mr Peacock said that the Indo-China _ 


refugee problem had figured prominently in 


his discussions in New York with a number — 


of foreign ministers. He also recalled that his 


statement to the General Assembly on 6 Oc- J 


tober ^ad addressed the issue and had 
stated that Australia will have received more 
than 20000 refugees from the Indo-China 
area by mid-1979. 

The Minister said that the proposal for for- 
mal consultations he was now announcing 
would be initiated later this week by the 


Australian delegation to the annual execu- 


tive committee meeting of the United Na- 
tions “gh Commissioner for Refugees in 
Geneva. In co-operation with other in- 


terested governments it was intended to ask 


the United Nations High Commissioner, Mr 
Hartling, to convene such consultations at 
the earliest possible date, having regard to 
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the increasing magnitude of the problem, 
the great suffering of the people involved 
and the increasing burden being carried by 
regional countries of first refuge. 

As a consequence of his meetings in New 
York, Mr Peacock said that his colleague, 
the Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, had been in urgent contact with the 
United Nations High Commissioner and 
Australia hoped for his full co-operation. It 
was necessary that the fullest consideration 
be given to all possible means of resolving 
this continuing regional crisis. 


Nuclear waste at 
Maralinga 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, on 10 October: 

The Australian Government has respond- 
ed positively to a suggestion by the British 
Foreign Secretary, Dr. Owen, that a small 
team of technical experts from Britain 
should advise on nuclear waste disposal at 
Maralinga, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, said today. 

Mr Sinclair said the team would be sent to 
Australia shortly to help Australian authori- 
ties define the extent of possible physical 
problems involved with the Maralinga site. 

Decisions regarding the material buried at 
Maralinga would depend upon the results of 
these additional technical evaluations, he 
said. 


United Nations Day 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 23 October: 
Tomorrow, 24 October, marks the thirty- 
third anniversary of the entry into force in 
San Francisco of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Tomorrow also marks the begin- 
ning of Disarmament Week, as declared in 
the final document of the U.N. General 
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Assembly Special Session on Disarmament, 
which took place in New York earlier this 
year. | 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today re-affirmed the 
Government’s commitment to the United 
Nations and its belief in the value of the 
world body. 

Mr Peacock said that the past year had 
been remarkably active for the United 
Nations, with three Special Sessions of the 
General Assembly — on the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL), on 
Namibia and on Disarmament. In addition 
there had been a full calendar of conferences _ 
and the on-going activities of the specialised 
agencies. 

As well as serving as a forum for multi- 
lateral negotiation and discussion, the activi- 
ties of the United Nations — particularly in 
the humanitarian and technical fields — had 
an impact on the daily lives of people 
throughout the world. It was important to 
strengthen the United Nations ability to pro- 
vide the framework and the procedures, so 
necessary in an increasingly interdependent 
world to enable the nations of the world — 
more readily to harmonise their interests. 

‘At a time when the structure and sub- 
stance of international relations is changing 
rapidly, the U.N. remains an indispensable 
forum,’ Mr Peacock said. 

The Minister noted that the disarmament 
agenda of the United Nations this year had 
been a heavy one. The high point had been 
the Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament, held in 
New York from 23 May to 1 July. It was the 
largest, most representative international 
meeting on arms control and disarmament 
to be held and had reached important con- 
clusions for the future course of interna- 
tional efforts in this field. 

Mr Peacock said Australia had played a 
positive and constructive role at the Special 
Session and had emphasised in particular 
the need for substantial progress in the area 
of nuclear non-proliferation and nuclear 
arms control. 

He would be presenting to Parliament 
shortly the report of the Australian delega- 
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Mr Tibor N. Olgay, an architect 
p-actising in Canberra, was ap- 
pvinted a Companion of the 
Most Exalted Order of the 
Whe Elephant (4th class) by 
tae Government of Thailand on 
29 “eptember in recognition of 
his work in designing the Thai 
Emeassy in Canberra and pro- 
wd'ng other technical 
assstance. Mr Olgay (right) is 
shown here at the presentation 
wits the Thai Ambassador to 
Australia, H.E. Mr Wichet 
Sumayakhom. 


tiom to the Special Session on Disarmament 
and would make a statement at that time. 

Mr Peacock said that, from 4 to 10 Octo- 
bes, he had led the Australian delegation to 
the current session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. He had held bilateral talks with 
other Foreign Ministers and had addressed 
the Assembly on 6 October. In his state- 
ment, he had covered a wide range of issues 
which are currently under U.N. considera- 
zion, including disarmament, peacekeeping, 
-elugees, southern Africa, the Middle East, 
Syorus, human rights, and the north-south 
jJidogue. He had also been able in his state- 
nent to welcome the admission of the 
Sdomons as the 150th member of the U.N. 

Mr Peacock said that his visit had again 
llustrated to him the practical relevance of 
the United Nations. He pointed out that as 
well as the great range of matters considered 
or the formal agenda of the General 
Assembly, the Assembly provided an un- 
equalled meeting place for foreign ministers 
ofmany governments. He had, for instance, 
had important discussions on a range of 
matters designed to further Australia’s rela- 
ticns with the ASEAN countries. 

His discussions in New York had also 
enabled him to launch a successful initiative 
fc important new international consulta- 
tiens on the problem of Indo-Chinese 
reugees. This initiative had been endorsed 
be the UNHCR Executive Committee at its 
rr2eting in Geneva, which had recommend- 
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ed that the consultations take place before 
the end of the year. 


Prime Minister's address 
at ASEAN Trade Fair 


Following is the text of the address by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, when he opened the 
ASEAN Trade Fair in Sydney on 23 
October. 


‘| am celighted to be here today to open 
the ASEAN Trade Fair, and to see so many 
representatives from ASEAN countries. 

The idea of a Fair to promote further the 
development of economic co-operation be- 
tween Australia and ASEAN was first sug- 
gested in discussions | had with the ASEAN 
Heads o° Government in Kuala Lumpur in 
August 1977. It is a tribute to everyone 
involved that the idea has been transformed 
into such an impressive reality. 

It has required hard work and co- 
operation on the part of the exhibitors, and 
the national trade promotion agencies of 
each of the ASEAN countries, in conjunc- 
tion with Australian authorities. 

The Fair has been financed by the 
Australian Government with the objective of 
providing companies from ASEAN with an 
opportunity to present new products to the 
Australien market, to promote existing ex- 
ports, and to obtain a better appreciation of 
the Australian market and its particular 
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requirements. 

Australia’s economic relationship with 
ASEAN is healthy and growing, despite the 
economic difficulties that we have all 
experienced in recent years. Trade between 
Australia and ASEAN has grown dramat- 
ically. Australian imports from ASEAN grew 
from $97 million in 1971-72, to $557 million in 
1977-78. This represents an average annual 
growth rate of 34 per cent compared with a 
corresponding figure of 19 per cent for total 
Australian imports. 

ASEAN’s share of the Australian import 
market has increased from 2.4 per cent to 5 
per cent in that period. Manufactured im- 
ports from ASEAN have increased 
dramatically. Australia’s imports of 
manufactures from ASEAN countries grew 
at an average rate of 47 per cent a year be- 
tween 1971-72 and 1977-78 — more than 
twice the rate of our total imports of 
manufactures. 

Trade has grown even in sensitive areas, 
at times at the expense of Australian in- 
dustry. For example, Australian imports of 
clothing, textiles and footwear from ASEAN 
have grown from $6.5 million in 1971-72 to 
$45.1 million in 1977-78 — an annual average 
growth rate of 38 per cent. 

During 1975, on the basis of the latest 
revised statistics provided by GATT, 
Australian imports of these sensitive pro- 
ducts amounted to $2.14 per head. Com- 
parable imports in that year by the United 
States amounted to only 63 cents per head, 
by the EEC, 51 cents per head; by Canada, 
41 cents per head, and by Japan, 25 cents 
per head. If these countries had imported 
from ASEAN the same value per head as we 
have, ASEAN exports of these sensitive 
items would have been in 1975 around 
$1 000 million higher. 

Historically, it is true that Australia has 
sold more to ASEAN than it has bought 
from ASEAN. This situation reflects a 
number of factors including the difference in 
population size between Australia with 14 
million people, and ASEAN with approx- 
imately 240 million people. 

Nevertheless, this trade gap is narrowing. 
Last financial year our exports to ASEAN 
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grew by 29 per cent. Too often, reports 
ignore the growth of our two-way trade, and 
dwell on the few problems that are inevitable 
in a healthy and growing trade relationship. 
When these problems do emerge, it is 
important that they be tackled in a positive 
way — that we all make an effort to achieve 
a better understanding of the situation each 
of our countries faces, and not allow dif- 
ficulties to distort our total trading relation- 
ship. 

There is a natural trading relationship be- 
tween ASEAN and Australia. Economic 
development in ASEAN is creating a 
demand for Australian raw materials and 
consumer and capital goods, and already the 
ASEAN countries have benefited from the 
general growth in imports into Australia, and 
from policies designed to promote imports 
from developing countries, including 
ASEAN. 

The ASEAN countries now supply some 
28 per cent of imports eligible for preferential 
treatment under the Australian system of 
tariff preferences for developing countries. 
In fact, approximately 85 per cent of imports 
from ASEAN enter Australia duty free, or 
are eligible for duty free or preferential treat- 
ment under the developing country 
preference system. In addition, ASEAN ex- 
porters have been major users of the market 
advisory section in the Department of Trade 
and Resources, which has co-ordinated 
arrangements for this Fair. 

That section has assisted ASEAN 
businessmen through servicing more than 
300 product enquiries, and has facilitated at 
least 10 trade missions from ASEAN in 
recent years; two of those missions will be in 
Australia next week. 

It may take effort and extensive market 
research to penetrate the Australian market 
in the face of strong competition from third 
country suppliers. But the effort is 
worthwhile and Australia will continue to 
assist ASEAN exporters in their efforts to 
sell in this country. 

Australia and ASEAN both want to see 
significant and stable growth in world trade 
as a whole. This would mean increased trade 
and prosperity for Australia and all its trading 
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; partners. it would help stimulate Australia- 
_ ASEAN trade to our mutual benefit. 

_ With regard to our own exports, Australia 
hes | ‘been active in increasing its sales to 
-numerous parts of the world. A number of 
Asian nations, particularly China, South 
Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan, have shown 
strongly growing demand for Australian 






products, particularly for agricultural and 


mineral commodities. Indeed, China has 


5 _ jumped from. being our fifteenth largest ex- 


-` port market in 1976-77 to fourth largest in 
| 49° 7-78; while South Korea has risen from 
; thirteenth position to ninth. 
_. Asan indication of the importance we at- 
¿< ‘tech to markets in this region, the Deputy 
-Minister and Minister for Trade and 
Resources, Mr Anthony, is to visit China this 
eek to seek further sales for Australian 
products. Australia also sees the oil-rich 














= co intries of the Middle East as increasingly 


_ important buyers of our products. 
Ate have opened a number of trade com- 


2 : ‘missions in the area in the past few years 


and. strengthened existing posts. Our ex- 
ports to countries in this region, particularly 
_ tran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, have grown 
iificantly in recent years. Over the last 
: years our exports to this region have 
-risen by 400 per cent to over $750 million. 
. We are determined to increase our trade to 








a “mar <ets all around the world. 





\ustralia’s close involvement with 
ASEAN is not of course confined to trade 
matters. Over recent years, Australian in- 


a vestment in the region has grown, our aid 


gram has steadily built up, and there has 





prog 


| ~ been much. closer and more regular con- 


_sultation and exchange at all levels. What is 
particularly pleasing is the development of 
Australia’s relations with ASEAN as a 





whole, as well as with its individual member 


4 | countries. 
Australia has participated in a number of 





i , . major initiatives in this field and is proud of 
¿< this record. Very early on, in 


1974, we 
established a formal relationship with 
__ ASEAN, and we now hold annual officials’ 
- talks known as the Australia- ASEAN Forum. 
The fourth meeting will be held next week 


. : and we are very pleased indeed once again 
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to be able to welcome ASEAN officials to 
Canberra. 

Australia was also the first country to 
establish ar economic co-operation program 
with ASEAN. This now represents a com- 
mitment of $15 million. It has improved con- 
tacts between specialists in various fields in 
ASEAN and Australia. 

Perhaps the most important landmark in 
our relationship was the meeting of the 
ASEAN Heads of Government, and Mr 
Fukuda, Mr Muldoon and myself, in Kuala 
Lumpur last year. It placed the relationship 
between ASEAN and its neighbours on a 
new footing and strengthened mutual 
understancing among all our countries. 

In the year since the Kuala Lumpur sum- 
mit, much progress has been made towards - 


developing closer practical forms of co- 


operation and consultation. One of the most 
important of these has been the proposal to - 
establish ASEAN-Australian consultative - 


meetings. The terms of reference have now 


been agreed between the ASEAN and | 
Australian Governments. 

No one denies that there have been on 
occasions, some difficulties and misunder- 
standings on trade matters. This new con- 
sultative machinery will provide the ASEAN 
and the Australian Governments with better 
opportunities for communicating their in- 
terests ane concerns. | trust that it will also 
provide a better opportunity for discussing 
and resolving mutual trade problems before 
they become too difficult. 

Another event on this year’s calendar was 
the Australia-ASEAN Industrial Co- 
operation ‘Conference in Melbourne. It was 
highly successful in bringing together — 
representatives of the private sector and 
government from both ASEAN and 
Australia. | am sure that this Trade Fair will 
be similarby successful. 

The Government’s hope is that this and 
future fairs will increase Australian business 
awareness of ASEAN and what it has to of- 
fer, and also help ASEAN to improve further 
its competitive footing in the Australian 
market. 

There are just some of the areas of co- 
operation. Others will have a slightly longer 
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term focus. For instance, the Australia- 
ASEAN Joint Research Project which | an- 
nounced last year in Kuala Lumpur will aim 
at establishing a sound basis of knowledge 
from which the long-term relationship can 
be developed. | have also indicated 
Australia’s willingness to assist where 
possible in the development of the ASEAN 
industrial projects. 

The Government fully recognises the im- 
portance to Australia of the future of 
ASEAN. Gatherings such as these provide 
the opportunity to build up both the personal 
and commercial contacts which will be so 
necessary in cementing relations between 
Australia and ASEAN. 

A very important interest shared by 
Australia and the countries of ASEAN is our 
common concern about world commodity 
trade. It is an issue which has been too often 
set aside by the major developed countries in 
important international negotiations. The 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations have now 
been in progress for a very considerable 
length of time. If these negotiations lead to a 
new multilateral trade agreement, such an 
agreement will set the pattern for interna- 
tional trade for the next few decades. But | 
may say that the omens for a satisfactory 
conclusion of MTN are not all good. The 
negotiations were originally due to conclude 
in July. They were then scheduled to con- 
clude by the end of this year. Now even that 
target seems unlikely to be achieved. There 
is evidence that the negotiations are losing 
their momentum — losing sight of the prime 
aim to secure a fairer and stronger world 
trading system. It is essential that the MTN 
succeeds in liberalising trade in all products, 
not just those of interest to the major 
industrial countries. 

Agriculture and other commodities are of 
vital importance to most developing coun- 
tries including ASEAN. Trade in these prod- 
ucts can no longer be left off the agenda of 
international negotiations. A better deal 
must be achieved for commodities. 

Unstable commodity prices and markets 
have harmed the export earnings and 
growth prospects of developing countries, 
indeed of all commodity producing coun- 
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tries. Australia knows this from its own 
experience. 

For the purchasing countries, ‘boom- 
then-bust’ commodity markets have entailed 
sudden massive price swings, and often set 
off irreversible wage rises and longer term in- 
flationary pressures. It is in the interests of 
both producers and consumers that there be 
stable commodity trade. The Australian 
Government believes that a viable and well- 
managed common fund can help achieve 
this goal, and we have made every effort to 
assist in bringing about agreement between 
the developed and developing nations on 
this issue. 

Australia participated in the CIEC Con- 
ference in June last year where the first 
agreement, in principle, was reached on the 
need to establish a common fund. We pur- 
sued the matter at the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting in London, 
and a technical group was established to 
look at how such a fund might be set up. 

At the Commonwealth Regional Meeting 
last February, we announced our decision to 
break away from the rather inflexible stance 
then being taken by the developed coun- 
tries, and since then we have been using all 
our diplomacy and powers of persuasion to 
help in bringing both sides together. In April, 
at our initiative, a meeting of Com- 
monwealth Ministers was held in London to 
consider the report of the technical group, 
and a significant degree of consensus was 
reached. 

Later that month | discussed this issue in- 
detail with Mr Fukuda and other members of 
the Japanese ministry, and in June | pursued 
this matter vigorously in the United States 
and Europe. 

At the OECD Ministerial Council Meeting 
in Paris, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, An- 
drew Peacock, took the initiative in holding 
detailed discussions with Mr Vance on the 
common fund issue. In our view, this major 
effort has proven most worthwhile. 

We have been encouraged by recent signs 
that some of the major participants in the 
negotiations are reviewing their positions, 
and may be prepared to adopt a more flexi- 
ble approach in the UNCTAD Negotiating 
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Conference to be held next month. The U.S. 
attitude will be critical to the successful con- 
cusion of the common fund negotiations. It 
wae therefore most encouraging that U.S. 
Secretary of State Vance affirmed at the 
U.K. General Assembly that a soundly 
| cesigned common fund could play a useful 
rols in alleviating commodity problems and 
tenefit participating countries. For its part, 
tne Australian Government will take every 
cpoortunity to promote a consensus on the 
issue from. now until the end of the 
aa Megotiating Conference. 

Two senior Australian officials have just 
completed talks with U.S. officials with a 
view to further developing the common fund 
concept. We are hoping to hold similar 
discussions with other countries as the op- 
portunity arises in the lead up to the 
Negotiating Conference, and in this we 
vauld hope to co-operate with the ASEAN 
countries. 

They have a reputation for good sense 
_ and moderation in international forums, and 
I believe they will have a most important role 
to olay i in achieving the consensus we hope 
will emerge. A further opportunity will arise 
rus to pursue this matter in December at 
“he meeting of a group of developed and 
developing countries called by the Jamaican 
-< ame Minister, Mr Manley. The fact that a 
| number of heads of government have 
agreed to meet in the last week of December 
underscores the movement that is taking 
alace on this issue, and the significance 



























he Turkish Minister for Social 
é Mr Hilmi Isguzar, 
ed Australia during 
Detober. During his visit Mr 
"sguzar presented the 
Australian Government with a 
Turkish- made film of an 
Australian military engagement 
at Gallipoli during World War i. 
Me Isguzar (right) is shown 
oresenting the film to the 
Australian Prime Minister, the 
A= Hon. Malcolm Fraser. 
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which many government leaders are now 
attaching to it. 

In Australia, we have watched ASEAN’s 
development with admiration. The 
achievements have been outstanding. The 
countries of ASEAN have tackled their 
problems with vigour and determination. 
Through their own efforts the five countries 
are steadily bringing greater prosperity and 
stability to their region. Each country has 
better than 6 per cent annual growth rates. 

The ASEAN countries are developing 
close co-operation as an economic group at 
both the government and private levels and 
building harmonious relationships with their 
neighbours. Australia is delighted to have 
such growing and prosperous neighbours. | 
am sure that this Fair will help develop 
Australia's relationship with ASEAN. | wish 
the Fair every success, and | hope that all 
our ASEAN exhibitors go home with full 
order books.’ 


Situation in Lebanon 


The following is the text of the state- 
ment by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, to the House 
of Representatives on 24 October: 

| draw the attention of the House today to 
what surely must be one of the great 
tragedies of our time. 

As Honourable Members will be aware, 
from Independence in 1943, Lebanese poli- 
tics rested on a delicately balanced compro- 
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mise or ‘National Covenant’ between Mos- 
lems and Christians. Elected positions were 
-apportioned on confessional lines and a 
quota system regulated entry into the Public 
Service and the Armed Forces. It was based 
on an earlier demographic situation which by 
the 1970s had long been unrepresentative. It 
eventually broke down because the Maron- 
ites, by far the largest Christian group, were 
not prepared to accept the fact that the 
Christian community had become a minority 
and that the ‘National Covenant’ no longer 
reflected political realities in Lebanon. The 
consequence was the 1975-76 civil war 
which began in April 1975 with fighting be- 
tween Maronite and militant Moslem 
groups. Fighting stopped in November 1976 
following an agreement between Arab 
leaders, including President Sarkis of 
Lebanon, on the formation of an Arab Deter- 
rent Force. This Force is now some 30 000 
strong and composed mainly of Syrians, 
under the nominal command of President 
Sarkis. 


The civil war, however, did not resolve 
any of Lebanon’s problems or inequalities. 
Fighting began again in February this year. 

The Government has been very disturbed 
for some months about the deteriorating 
situation in Lebanon, and the increasing civ- 
ilian casualties, resulting from the fighting, 
especially in Beirut. Fortunately, the cease- 
fire which came into force on 8 October still 
seems to be holding. But Beirut has seen in- 
numerable ceasefires break down over the 
last four years and clearly we cannot afford 
to be over-confident about how long this 
one will last. The Government hopes it will 
continue to hold, and welcomes the recent 
decisions on troop redeployment in Beirut, 
in an effort to reduce friction. The Govern- 
ment also supports the United Nations In- 
terim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) in its diffi- 
cult task in southern Lebanon. UNIFIL has 
brought a measure of stability and peace to 
that area. Tensions remain, however, and 
the United Nations involvement has not yet 
ensured the restoration of the Lebanese 
Government’s authority in southern Leba- 
non. The Australian Government regrets 
that the recent attempt by the Lebanese 
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Government to extend its authority there, in 
co-operation with the United Nations 
Forces, was not successful. It hopes that the 
parties responsible for the current impasse 
will co-operate in efforts towards an early re- 
establishment of Lebanese Government 
authority in southern Lebanon. 

Lebanon's problems are extremely com- 
plex. The most recent fighting has seen 
Maronite militias pitted against Syrian mem- 
bers of the Arab Deterrent Force. However, 
there has also been fighting this year be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians, between 
Maronite, Moslem and Palestinian militias in 
southern Lebanon, and between rival Pales- 
tinian factions in various parts of the coun- 
try. Each group in Lebanon has its own aims 
and objectives. Unfortunately they have 
resorted more and more to violence to try to 
achieve their ends. The Lebanese army 
divided mainly on confessional lines during 
the civil war and despite determined efforts 
by the Lebanese Government, the old 
wounds have not yet been healed. Efforts at 
reconstructing the army have been ham- 
pered by disagreements — in microcosm the 
same focus of dispute that plagues the 
whole country. As a result, the Lebanese 
Government has been reluctant to use what 
there is of the army because of the uncer- 
tainty of how it may react in any situation. 

In short, Lebanon has an assortment of 
highly armed factions disputing over a wide 
variety of issues but no national force to 
keep them under control. 

The Arab Deterrent Force (ADF) which is 
largely Syrian in composition, but which also 
contains contingents from Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates, is still 
considered by the Lebanese Government to 
be acting generally on its behalf as a tem- 
porary replacement for the Lebanese Army. 
President Sarkis has said he will seek a 
renewal of the ADF’s present mandate 
which expires in a few days time. 

Unfortunately, the Arab Deterrent Force, 
whose job was to stop the fighting, has in- 
creasingly become involved in it, especially 
in Beirut. While the Lebanese Government 
considers it to be the only effective security 
force in Lebanon, the Maronite militia 
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_ leaders now ‘consider it to be an army of 
_occapation. This clearly reflects Lebanese 
domestic political differences. However, | 
-wouid like to point out that there is no simple 
interpretation of what has been happening in 
_ Lebanon. What is overwhelmingly evident is 
~ the fearful cost of the conflict. Already there 
have been thousands of fatalities and thou- 
oS “ds of people seriously injured. Many of 
-these have been innocent civilians. Few 
Leb ranese families have not been affected. 
= Humdreds of thousands are homeless. 
eS Th cusands more have fled abroad, taking 
© wita them the talents and skills which had 
| helved make Lebanon the prosperous nation 
it once was. The physical destruction caused 
by he fighting, the wrecked homes, schools 
-ane hospitals, are further testimony to the 
` folly of this continuing conflict. 
“he = Australian Government supports 
-> Ureted Nations Security resolution 436 of 
- 1928. This resolution called on all those in- 
. wowed in hostilities in Lebanon to put an end 
=. fo-acts of violence, to observe scrupulously 
an immediate and effective ceasefire so that 
internal peace and national reconciliation 
-< might be restored, based on the preservation 
of Lebanese unity, territorial integrity, in- 
< dependence and national sovereignty. These 
=o okectives are firmly endorsed by the 
c Astralian Government which believes that 
_ nazional reconciliation can only be achieved 
by compromise between the political groups 
wehin Lebanon. The Australian Government 
wil support all efforts to reach such a corn- 
promise. This would help greatly to ease the 
iri ernal pressures in Lebanon, allow the 
anese | Army to be reconstructed and, 
| iately, to make the presence of the Arab 
Deterrent Force unnecessary. 
: “There can be no doubt that the situation in 














































sc arado pee complex that it merits once 
again concerted international effort to 
ræolve its problems. 

-The principal concern must be to stop the 
fighting and we look to current moves in 
Beirut, Damascus and other capitals to 
achieve this. However, it is clear that the 
lsgree of tension and antagonism on the 
round is so great in and around Beirut that 
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an effective and lasting ceasefire will be diffi- 
cult to achieve. It is also clear, unfortun- 
ately, thet the Lebanese Government lacks 
at the present time the authority and 
resources to police a ceasefire. 

We have of course no direct standing in 
the Lebanese situation. But, with a large and 
very concerned Lebanese community in 
Australie, and in the face of a most serious 
situation: of conflict, it is the right and 
responsibility of any government concerned 
with humanitarian issues and those of inter- 


national peace and security to make its | 


views known. 

What is needed is more active interna- 
tional support for a ceasefire, and the 
establishment of conditions conducive to a 
general quietening of the situation. An ADF 
more widely acceptable on the ground 
would be one way, and some form of U.N. 
intervention would be another. Ina situation ce 
where the various groups in Lebanon — 
Maronite, Moslem and Palestinian and — 
others — are heavily armed, and where there- 


is threat of total breakdown in law and order 


and indeed in the political unity of Lebanon 
itself, the need for action is clearly urgent. 
There is, in particular, a need to avoid a 
situation which carried the risk of Syria and 
israel becoming increasingly involved on 
contending sides in Lebanon. 

if the United Nations were to look to the 
Security Council to consider some expanded 
peacekeeping operations in Lebanon, we 
have tc bear in mind that an international 
consensus on the possible form or even the 
need fer such action does not exist at the 
momert. Unfortunately, it seems unlikely 
that the Security Council could go much 
beyonc its resolution of 6 October. 

For È to do so, the acquiescence of the 
five major powers would be required, as 
would 5e an indication of acceptance by the 
various parties on the ground in Lebanon. | 
The Australian Government would certainly | 
support any action taken on this basis. 
However, the Lebanese Government itself 
has not called for comprehensive U.N. 
peacekeeping action. Indeed, up till now, 
the Lebenese Government has shown no in- 
terest in such a course. But even the installa- 
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tion of a further force, if that could be 
achieved, would not be an end in itself. 

As | said in my general debate statement 
to the United Nations General Assembly on 
6 October: ‘U.N. peacekeeping operations 
can only be as effective as the parties to a 
dispute will permit. To be successful in the 
long term, they must be accompanied by in- 
tense efforts to resolve the underlying 
causes of the conflict. Peacekeeping is not 
an alternative but an important contribution 
to the negotiation and settlement of dis- 
putes. There is a responsibility on the parties 
to a dispute to work actively to resolve their 
differences and to remove the need for the 
continuing presence of U.N. forces. The 
peacekeeping role is intended to promote 
solutions, not to perpetuate disputes.’ 

Australia is, of course, anxious to lend its 
voice to moves towards a settlement of the 
underlying problems in Lebanon. This re- 
quires a more conciliatory approach by the 
various militia groups and by the wider com- 
munities from which they draw support. It is 
clear that only with the co-operation of all 
sections of Lebanese society can any Leba- 
nese Government hope to achieve national 
reconciliation and harmony. It is this which 
must be the goal of all efforts, national or in- 
ternational, in regard to Lebanon’s present 
tragic situation. 

| would conclude that at this delicate junc- 
ture, the most realistic line of action 
especially as | understand it from my recent 
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Mr Li Chiang, the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Trade, is 
pictured presenting a gift to 
the New South Wales Premier, 
Mr Neville Wran, during Mr 
Li's October visit to Australia. 


meeting with Dr Waldheim, may be for the 
U.N. Secretary-General to maintain his inte- 
rest in the dispute. | know that Dr Waldheim 
feels a deep personal anguish about the 
situation in Lebanon and is anxious to do 
what he can to help bring the current con- 
flict to an end. On 5 October, he announced 
that he had asked Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan to undertake a humanitarian mission to 
the region with a view to extending the 
Secretary-General’s good offices to facilitate 
the cessation of hostilities. | can inform the 
House that | was able to indicate to Dr 
Waldheim on 6 October our support for that 
initiative. Prince Sadruddin’s mission clearly 
contributed to the recent strengthening of 
the ceasefire, which it is now for the parties 
to extend and consolidate. 

At this time, | make clear the Australian 
Government's support for any future role 
which the Secretary-General will find an op- 
portunity to play, and our view that this 
would constitute the most constructive 
point of departure which appears to be 
presently available to the international com- 
munity. 

Finally, | would remind Honourable Mem- 
bers that Australia has extended substantial 
humanitarian assistance to Lebanon over the 
last few years. This year alone we are pro- 
viding $440 000 in meat and blankets. We 
have also contributed over $1 million 
towards the maintenance of the U.N. 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon this year. 
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Re wort of Australian 


; Delegation to the U.N. 
~ Special Session on 


Disarmament 


A - The following is the text of the state- 
i ment made by the Minister for Foreign 





Afairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 


7 26a etober, upon presentation to Parlia- 
< -ment of the Report of the Australian 






gation to the Spacial Session of the 


oP j ed Nations General Assembly on 


Disarmament: 
| have been encouraged by the wide- 





spread Parliamentary and public interest in 
; disarmament matters and in the Special Ses- 


icn, and | have arranged for the preparation 
of. a comprehensive report by the Australian 
Delegation on the Session. | believe that the 
- report will be a valuable document in pro- 





| i meting informed public debate on, and 
-= study of, arms control and disarmament 






£ sti ? 

The Special | Session recommended that 
governments give appropriate publicity to its 
werk and conclusions and also decided that 


a there should be an annual disarmament 
< week commencing on 24 October each year. 





o The tabling of the report during the present 


< week demonstrates the support of the 


Government for these recommendations of 

the Special Session. 
‘The report comprises: 

e an introduction by me, as leader of the 
Australian Delegation. This outlines 
- Australia’s approach to the Session, our 

contribution to its work, the extent to 

_ which Australian views and interests were 
- reflected in the final outcome; 

e the overall significance of the meeting 
_ and its implications for the future; 

* an account of the work of the Preparatory 
o Committee for the Session and Austra- 
< fia’s active participation in this, 

e. a resume of the principal elements in the 
> Session’s general debate, in which the 
< Prime Minister took part; 

« a detailed discussion of the negotiation of 
< the Session’s lengthy Final Document, in- 
> cluding the major issues and difficulties 
© involved in those negotiations; and 
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e an assessment of the meeting and the 
future course of international arms con- 
trol anc disarmament deliberations. 

A numker of documents are annexed to 
the report. These comprise the full text of 
the Session’s Final Document, a collection 
of Austraian papers and statements, the 
Prime Minister's statement at the Session 
and my own news release commenting on 
the outcone of the meeting. 

May | craw the attention of the House to 
salient ponts in the report. — 

First, it demonstrates that Australia played 
a most active part in both the Preparatory 
Committee and at the Special Session itself. 
Our Delegation made a substantial contribu- 
tion to fastering a co-operative climate in 
which a consensus on the Final Document 
was succassfully negotiated. 

Second, the report underlines the par- 
ticular contribution which Australia made to 


the consideration of questions of nuclear — 
Honourable Members are | 
aware that the Government has a strong — 


arms control. 


commitrent in this area. The Final Docu- | 
ment of che Session brought out a number 
of points on nuclear arms control issues 
which the Prime Minister addressed in the 
Australian statement. 


Among these were: 

ə recognition of the need for undertakings 
by all states in regard to nuclear non- 
proliferation objectives and for all nuclear 
transactions to be under effective interna- 
tional safeguards; 

e the importance of substantive measures 
of nuclear disarmament by the existing 
nuclear weapon powers both as an objec- 
tive in its own right and as an inducement 
to strengthening the existing non- 
proliferation regime; 

e the urgent requirement for a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban and a new SALT 
agreement; and 

e the dasirability of a cessation of produc- 
tior ef fissionable material for weapons 
purpeses by the nuclear powers as a step 
towards scaling down the arms race. 
Third, the report deals with the overall 

significance of the Special Session. This was 

two-fclc. For the first time all states have 
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agreed on objectives and priorities which 
should govern arms control and disarma- 
ment and have committed themselves to 
take part in internationali disarmament 
efforts. A broad agenda for arms control and 
disarmament negotiations has been estab- 
lished and the international community will 
be increasingly involved in discussions and 
negotiations aimed at achieving substantive 
measures. 

in conclusion, Mr Speaker, | wish to draw 
to the attention of the House the changes in 
international disarmament machinery which 
were agreed upon at the Special Session 
and which are outlined in the report. The 
dormant United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission has been revived as an ail-member 
deliberative forum. Of special importance, 
however, is the establishment of a new 
40-member Committee on Disarmament to 
replace the former Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament or CCD as it was 
commonly described. The new Committee 
on Disarmament will be a negotiating body 
concerned with drawing up new interna- 
tional arms control and disarmament treaties 


-and conventions. Australia has succeeded in 


securing membership of this Committee. 
This is a recognition by the international 
community of the positive and constructive 
contribution which Australia has made on 
disarmament questions over a number of 
years. Our membership of the Committee on 
Disarmament will involve us more closely in 
the international disarmament effort and will 
provide us with new opportunities to exert 
influence in line with this Government's 
long-expressed objectives. | believe that two 
major issues which should be addressed 
urgently by the Committee on Disarmament 
are a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
and a convention banning chemical 
weapons. 

| wish to assure the House that Australia’s 
objective is to realise effective and lasting 
measures of arms control and disarmament. 
Australia will make a major effort to build 
upon the existing network of arms control 
and disarmament agreements and to carry 
forward the achievements of the Special 
Session. 
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Australia-ASEAN Forum 


The following is the text of the speech 
delivered by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, at 


the opening of the Australia-ASEAN | 


Forum on 30 October 1978 in Canberra: 

‘| am delighted to welcome you to 
Australia and to Canberra for the fourth © 
meeting of the Australia-ASEAN Forum. As 
well as being the arena for dealing seriously 
and substantively with the important issues 
before you, | do hope the Forum will give 
you the opportunity to renew what are un- 
questionably for many of you, old acquaint- 
ances, and to share hospitality. 

The first meeting of this kind was in 
Bangkok in 1974. It marked the beginning of 
an era for both Australia and ASEAN. We in 
Australia were particularly pleased to 
establish such a relationship with ASEAN, 
and we look back with satisfaction on the 
achievements of the intervening four years. 
Australia and ASEAN have grown together 
in experience and in trust, in building a struc- 
ture of co-operative contacts of value to us 
all. At the same time, | offer ASEAN my 
congratulations on its own remarkable 
achievements since its formation in 1967 and 
particularly, of course, since the Bali Sum- 
mit itself when things have moved with such 
dynamism. It has matured into a cohesive 
and confident regional organisation, intent 
on finding its own distinctive role in the 
region, overcoming the disparities of history, 
tradition, race and culture, and turning the 
similarities of common purpose to the 
benefit of all the people of the region. The 
proof of the success of ASEAN can be 
measured by the continually increasing inter- 
national interest and support that it is now 
attracting. 

Australia, as one of the nearest 
neighbours to the ASEAN region, 
recognises the substantial area of mutual 
interest with your Association. We have 
much in common within the objectives 
towards which ASEAN is working. We, like 
ASEAN, have increasingly acknowledged 
the priority of economic relationships in in- 
ternational affairs. It has been the constant 
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thrust within so many statements of mine on 
foreign policy, the interwoven nature of 
international economic movements with in- 
ternational relations. Ten years ago, six 
years ago, foreign ministers would not have 
spent the amount of time they do today 
probing the changes in the economic area 
clobally. Regionally, we share with ASEAN, 
and with developing countries generally, a 
concern about world trade in commodities, 
particularly agricultural commodities. To this 
end Australia has been working actively to 
achieve a viable and well-managed common 
fund. We will continue to do everything we 
can to assist in bringing about agreement 
between the developed and developing 
world on this important issue. With the 
resumed negotiating session commencing in 
November our officials have been instructed 
to play an even more active role in seeking to 
bridge not only the differences between the 
Greup B countries but to extend out and 
identify those common areas of concern in 
working towards the fund as the principal 
element in the integrated program on com- 
modities at this resumed negotiating ses- 
sion. 

We look forward with a degree of caution, 
but with cautious optimism as the 
bureaucrats would put it, towards some suc- 
cess at UNCTAD 5. But the resumed 
negotiating session is of critical importance 
and Australia officials are seized with the 
Australian Government's directive to work 


The Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(left), is pictured here with 
Datuk Haji Ali bin Abdullah, 
Director-General of the 
ASEAN Secretariat, at the 
opening of the Australia- 
ASEAN Forum in Canberra on 
30 October. 
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to a solution. 

We kmow from our own experience, as 
does ASEAN, the damage to export earn- 
ings and growth prospects caused by 
instability in commodity prices and markets. 
We are therefore also working towards 
improvements in internationally negotiated 
trading arrangements. To the extent that 
these are achieved we shall have the oppor- 
tunity to become a stronger and more 
vigorous trading partner in the region. If we 
can achieve this we should be better able to 
widen the basis of our economic relation- 
ships in keeping with the dynamic process of 
change which is taking place in our region. 

In a situation of rapid economic change, 
one of Australia’s foremost tasks, and one 
which we acknowledge as requiring our 
greatest efforts and our concentration, is to 
relate @ur own circumstances to this 
dynamic process of growth. We regard the 
choices which we will be making in balanc- 
ing and expanding our relationships with 
ASEAN economies as one of the central 
issues facing us in the coming decade. | 
have said this time and time again. Many 
more Australians are also coming to accept 
it. Indeed it has now become a constant 
theme for many of our editorial writers and 
in the main their stress unquestionably is 
correct. 

Already we can see the signs that expan- 
sion and balance is beginning to take place. 
The Australian Government is particularly 
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conscious that this process should be main- 
tained and it is taking positive steps to help 
its continuation. One example alone is the 
staging of the ASEAN Trade Fair in Sydney 
last week. This Fair successfully provided a 
showcase for companies from the ASEAN 
countries to present new products to both 
the Australian trade and public and to pro- 
mote further products already marketed in 
Australia. As well, and this is very important, 
it gave the ASEAN exporters a chance to 
obtain a better appreciation of the Australian 
market and to gauge personally its particular 
requirements. The Fair was a practical 
measure towards increasing trade between 
Australia and ASEAN. 

Having said that, it is only realistic to re- 
mind you that it is inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances of international economic 
restraints, and with ASEAN’s expanding 
capabilities, that we will encounter and have 
to cope with competitive situations from 
time to time in areas of production and com- 
merce upon which the livelihood of a con- 
siderable number of Australians has tradi- 
tionally depended. But that’s a challenge for 
us to face, a challenge that we will be forced 
to face. 

The aim must be to get as close as we all 
can to the problem, to canvass together all 
the issues and to form a realistic apprecia- 
tion of how we can accommodate our 
mutual needs. If we work in this way and 
tackle the issues facing us without shirking 
the difficulties, our efforts will be rewarded 
with success. 

For Australia’s part we wish to see an in- 
tensification and a development of the rela- 
tionship with ASEAN. It is clearly in our 
mutual interest to capitalise on the advances 
which have been made so far, to broaden 
them and to maintain the momentum of new 
initiatives. 

From the beginning of the Australia- 
ASEAN economic co-operation program, 
we have been committed to working 
together in a direct and in a practical way to 
agreed objectives. The protein project and 
the food handling project, the first to be 
undertaken under this program by ASEAN 
experts themselves, with support from 
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Australia, have achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. The technological progress made and 
the research which has produced results of 
direct application to the situation in each 
ASEAN country, have been gratifying to us 
all. An additional benefit, the extent of 
which was perhaps unforeseen at the time 
when the projects began, is the habit of con- 
tact between ASEAN food technologists 
themselves, and between them and their 
Australian counterparts. This has now 
become second nature. We will be consider- 
ing at this meeting extensions and expan- 
sions to the protein and food handling 
projects, some of which are already in the 
process of implementation and others which 
may be added to the projects in the future. 

Other project proposals originally submit- 
ted by ASEAN to Australia included the 
ASEAN Centre of Appropriate Technology, 
which is now to be known as the ASEAN 
Materials Handling Bureau. We have such a 
Bureau in Australia, and it has built up a level 
of expertise which could provide a useful 
complement to the work being done under 
the protein and food handling projects. 

In addition, a regional education project 
has been under discussion among ASEAN 
educationists, and a regional co-ordinating 
committee has been formed for this pur- 
pose. Australia remains willing to consider 
ASEAN’s agreed project proposals in this 
field, when it is ready. 

Co-operative activities between ASEAN 
and Australia have proceeded apace with 
these economic co-operation projects. Since 
the last meeting of this Forum at Solo in May 
1977, and since the post-Summit meeting at 
Kuala Lumpur between the Australian, 
Japanese and New Zealand Prime Ministers, 
and particularly from our own point of view 
our Australian Prime Minister's meeting with 
the ASEAN Heads of Government following 
the Summit meeting, we have taken a 
number of measures in fulfilment of our 
undertakings over a wide range of fields. 

We have agreed to improve Australia- 
ASEAN consultative arrangements on trade. 
Discussion of the procedures is approaching 
finality and i hope it can be concluded 
promptly. 
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¿oo In:another measure designed to stimulate 
3 graater Australian investment interest in the 

regit , in June 1978, sponsored an 
“indus Co-operation Conference in 
“Melbourne. It was attended by leading 
ASEAN members of the Government and 
-the orivate sector, and proved successful in 








E bringing them together with Australians with 


a cise business interest in ASEAN. We 
hops to consider with ASEAN further 





- mezsures to follow up this promising be- 


i ginr ning. 
© diẹ was largely in recognition of the 
` prołlems that would have been caused in 
regard to Australian investment in ASEAN 
cowvtries that the Government decided not 
to proceed with legislation to broaden the 
bass of taxation of foreign earned incomes. 
In Gscussions on this matter with my col- 
agues, the ASEAN Foreign Ministers, | 
‘have been very conscious of this difficulty. 
“other new development, as | mention- 
-ed earlier, was the ASEAN Trade Fair. Dur- 














jing this meeting we will be seeking your 


views on further possibilities for trade pro- 
moon and | see this as an important part of 
your work, 
ft Kuala Lumpur, Australia offered to 
= cortribute in several possible ways to the 
>- -agraed ASEAN regional industrial co- 
= _ Operation projects. As these become iden- 
tified, Australia could contribute feasibility 
studies, technical assistance, design and 
corstruction and infrastructure develop- 
The Australian Prime Minister, the Deputy 











ia Prime Minister and | have taken, and will 


š `- cortinue to take, every appropriate oppor- 
o y to visit ASEAN countries. Further- 






x : mere, when | was in New York earlier this 


ncnth for the United Nations General 
assembly, | had as regularly in the past, 


7 werthwhile discussions with ASEAN 
a Foaeign Ministers. | am looking forward to 


the occasion when they can visit Australia. 
mS part of our assessment of the impor- 
tarce of a closer mutual understanding of 
the economic relationship, we are discussing 
with ASEAN a joint research project, aimed 
at astablishing a sound basis of knowledge 
a apn which the long-term economic rela- 
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tionship between ASEAN and Australia can 
be developed. We see this as promising im- 
portant ber-efits for us all and would like to 
see it established as soon as possible. 

My coligagues and | in government see 
opportunities for broader liaison between 
businessmen in ASEAN and Australia, 
which could have considerable mutual 
benefit in ensuring continuing contact and in 
producing new avenues for economic activi- 
ty. We would welcome the early establish- 
ment of termal links between the ASEAN 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry and 
the Confsderation of Australian Industry. 

| have sought to present to you a very 
brief outre on the ASEAN-Australia rela- 
tionship, and suggestions for a program of 
action te take us from here to the next 
Forum. The Australian Govenment looks to 
you for an indication of your priorities and 
your preferences in relation to our current 
action proposals and your own proposals 
about these and other initiatives. 

We are confident that, as with previous 
Forums, this meeting will be a further step in 
the development of understanding and co- 
operation between ourselves. There is 
nothing more certain than that our histories 
and backgrounds are now moving us in 
areas where any difficulties must be iden- 
tified. Witn the good faith that now exists 
betweer ws we must work together for the 
solutions:and ensure a strength in the region 
unparalleled in the world. The co-operation 
that cam be promised is easy, the co- 
operation that is required could be difficult in 
the mings of some. | believe that with the 
great resarvoir of goodwill which exists be- 
tween the member states of ASEAN, as a 
collective group, and Australia, we will over- 
come ary difficulties. We are frankly identi- 
fying them. We should as frankly be working 
towards solutions. And with that reservoir of 
goodwill that few other relationships in the 
world have, that we have between 
ourselves, these two days of discussion will 
provide = framework for the progress of this 
relationsiip in the years to come. It is in this 
confideat expectation that | have great 
pleasure in declaring the 1978 Australia- 
ASEAN Forum open.’ 
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Australia-ASEAN Forum 


Following is the joint press release 
issued by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 
37 October 1978 at the conclusion of the 
fourth meeting of the Australia-ASEAN 
Forum: 

The fourth meeting of the Australia- 
ASEAN Forum was held in Canberra on 
30-31 October 1978 to review developments 
in ASEAN-Australia relations. 

The ASEAN delegations were led by Mr 
Kassim Hussein, Director-General, ASEAN- 
Malaysia; Mr Umarjadi Njotowijono, Direc- 
tor-General, ASEAN-Indonesia; Ambassa- 
dor Rosario G. Manalo, Director-General, 
ASEAN-Philippines; Mr Tan Boon Seng, 
Director-General, ASEAN-Singapore; and 
M. R. Thep Devakul, Director-General, 
ASEAN-Thailand. Datuk Ali Bin Abdullah, 
Secretary-General of the ASEAN Secretariat 
was also present. Mr Kassim Hussein, leader 
of the Malaysian delegation, was the 
spokesman of the ASEAN delegation. The 
Australian delegation was led by Mr A. R. 
Parsons, Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Hon. Andrew Peacock, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, officially opened the meet- 
ing and welcomed the ASEAN delegations 
on behalf of the Australian Government. 

In his opening address, the Minister'spoke 
of the importance of ASEAN and his hope 
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that the meeting would be a further step in 
the development of understanding and co- 
operation between ASEAN and Australia 
and would strengthen the relationship in the 
future. 

The meeting noted with satisfaction the 
progress that had been achieved in the joint 
projects under the ASEAN-Australia Econ- 
omic Co-operation Program, particularly the 
following: | 
(a) The food handling project 
(b) Protein project 
(c) Project on education 

The meeting considered future elements 
of the program and agreed on the extension 
and expansion of the ongoing food handling 
and protein projects. The meeting agreed to 
convene an ASEAN-Australia education ex- 
perts meeting to discuss the project on 
education. The meeting also looked forward 
to the early implementation of both a 
management and utilisation of food waste 
materials project and a population program. 

Within the context of the program, the 
meeting welcomed proposals for consulta- 
tions between ASEAN and Australia on 
energy issues and for co-operation in 
research and development on non-conven- 
tional energy. It was also noted that consul- 
tations could cover a wide range of topics 
and specialist consultative machinery might 
be established to discuss energy issues. 

The meeting noted the success of the 
ASEAN-Australia Industrial Co-operation 
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Conference held in Melbourne on 19-21 
_ June 1978 and the ASEAN Trade Fair, held 
-in Sydney on 23-28 October 1978. 

ASEAN expressed its appreciation to the 
Australian Government for organising and 


a sponsoring the recent ASEAN Trade Fair in 
Sydney. Australia said it would be prepared 


to support a continuing trade promotion pro- 
gram for ASEAN member countries which 
| might take the form of major trade displays, 
participation in specialised trade displays, 
in-store promotions or a 





os trade missions, 


o combination of these. 


The Forum discussed the desirability of 
holding a second Industrial Co-operation 
Conference and agreed to examine the mat- 
ter further. An investment mission to 
ASEAN and visits by ASEAN businessmen 
to Australia were also proposed. 

_ Discussions were held on the develop- 
- ment of the ASEAN-Australia joint research 
project announced at the Australian Prime 
_ Minister's meeting with the ASEAN Heads 
of Government in Kuala Lumpur in August 
The meeting discussed and 





reached 


<7 agreement on the arrangements for the 
=> Australia-ASEAN Consultative Meetings 





= i AACM), in particular those relating to 
_. trade. The meeting noted that ASEAN and 


< Australia had already approved the terms of 





reference of the AACM and reached agree- 

ment on procedures relating to the operation 

of the early warning system on possible 
ndustry assistance measures by Australia. 

it was further agreed that the first meeting 

- of the AACM should take place in Canberra 


_ i at an early date. 


In addition to formal consultative arrange- 


e: ments, every opportunity would be taken by 


Ministers and at the official level to consult 
informally or on an ad hoc basis on trade 
matters. The meeting agreed to convene as 


-00n as possible an ad hoc working group of 


trade and other experts to consider the 
ASEAN memorandum on ASEAN-Australia 
Trade Co-operation. 

The ASEAN delegation drew the attention 
of the Australian delegation to ASEAN’s 


= view that the new Australian international 


= civil aviation policy would have serious 
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adverse affects on the further development 
of ASEAN’s tourism industry and civil avia- 
tion. The ASEAN delegation in their repre- 
sentations stated that none of the ASEAN 
member countries should be disadvantaged 
by any new arrangements to be introduced 
by the civi aviation authorities of Australia. 

The rew Australian aviation policy was 
explained to the ASEAN delegates. The 
Australian delegation said that the primary 
objective of the new policy was to develop in 
concert with other countries air services pro- — 
viding fcr lowest possible fares on all routes 
to and from Australia, on the basis of regular 
scheduled services. It looked forward to 
continuing detailed discussions with the 
ASEAN member countries bilaterally as well - 
as within the framework of the AACM. | 

The Forum supported moves towards the 
early establishment of formal links between 
the Confederation of Australian Industry and — 
the ASEAN Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. 

The Australian delegation was briefed on 
the status of the ASEAN regional industrial 
projects. Australia repeated the offer it made 
in 1977 o co-operate in these projects within 
the skills and resources available in Austra- 
lia. Australia indicated its willingness to 
make available lending and guarantee facili- 
ties threugh the Export Finance and Insur- 
ance Corporation (EFIC) to Australian busi- 
nessmen interested in being associated with 
the projects. 

The meeting noted the serious interna- 
tional humanitarian problem posed by the 
presence of Indo-Chinese refugees in 
ASEAN countries and agreed that ASEAN 
countries and Australia would continue to 
co-operate in seeking improved international 
responses to the problem. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Australia- ASEAN Forum be held next year at 
a place and date to be decided. 

The delegates from Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Thailand and Indonesia 
expressec their sincere and warm apprecia- 
tion to the Government and people of 
Australia for the facilities accorded them and 
the efficient arrangements made for the 
meeting. 
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China's relations with Japan. (Continued 
from p. 495.) 

Article Il is the so-called anti-hegemony 
clause which has excited much press com- 
ment. The signatories declare that neither 
will seek hegemony (domination) in the 
Asia-Pacific region or elsewhere and that 
they oppose attempts by any country to 
establish such hegemony. Because of the 
supposedly anti-Soviet nature of the Article, 
at Japanese insistence a disclaimer which 
affirms that nothing in the Treaty shall affect 
relations with third countries, was inserted in 
Article IV. In the remaining Articles both 
countries pledge to develop economic and 
cultural relations and to promote individual 
exchanges. 

Soviet reaction, while initially adverse, has 
been muted. A recent ‘Tass’ article while 
expressing concern over the long-term im- 
plications of the Treaty in Asia, carefully 
noted statements by the Japanese Govern- 
ment that the Treaty was not hostile to the 
Soviet Union and that Japan was following 
an independent foreign policy. 

Following the signature of the Treaty in 
Peking, Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping paid an 
official visit to Japan beginning on 23 
October. In addition to taking part in the 
ceremony at which the instruments of 
ratification of the Treaty were exchanged 
between Foreign Ministers Sonoda of Japan 
and Huang Hua of China, Deng had an 
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audience with the Emperor and discussions 
with Prime Minister Fukuda. During his visit 
agreement was reached between the 
Chinese and Japanese on basic guidelines 
for the bilateral relationship: that the narrow 
links which had existed since 1972 should be 
expanded; a greater exchange of students; 
that Japan help China to modernise in all 
fields, except military; and that both coun- 
tries agree to non-interference in each 
other's internal affairs. 

it is apparent that the visit was considered 
by both sides to have been most successful. 
Deng’s visit to Japan, the first by a senior 
member of the Chinese leadership since 
1949, helped to create a positive atmosphere 
in which the political and economic relation- 
ship could be conducted in future and added 
a new dimension in the efforts to strengthen 
regional stability. 

The visit generated in Japan a wave of 
popular interest in China reminiscent of the 
euphoric ‘China boom’ which occurred at 
the time of establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions in 1972. 

in view of Australia’s close and friendly 
relations with both governments we 
welcome the intention of China and Japan 
to broaden and deepen their friendly links. 
Both countries are of immense importance 
to our region and can contribute in a major 
way to its peace, stability and economic 
progress. 


ment about Australia’s foreign relations may 
be purchased from Australian Government 
bookshops or through: Mail Order Sales, 
Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
Australia. 


Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign 
Affairs 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. | (1937-1938), Vol. tl (1939) 

Select Documents on International 
Affairs 

Australian Treaty Series 

Statements on Foreign Policy Selected 
statements by the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and other 
Ministers. R77 /354(8) 
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Our cover shows Mrs Tamie Fraser, wife of the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, performing the 
traditional ‘cutting-off’ ceremony to remove a tapestry 
from its loom on 17 November. 

¿Mrs Fraser will present the tapestry to the National 
Centre for the Performing Arts in Bombay when she 
“visits India with the Prime Minister in January 1979. 
The tapestry, designed by the artist Alun Leach-Jones, 
-= was woven at the Victorian Tapestry Workshop in 
Melbourne, Mr Leach-Jones has had a close asseciation 
7 with India and in 1974 represented 
Australia at the ‘Third Triennale-india’ which was 

held in New Delhi. 
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An agreed text of the Torres Strait Treaty was initialled in Daru, Papua New Guinea, on 2 November. The 
Papua New Guinea Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr N. Ebia Olewale, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, are pictured after the initialling ceremony. 
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Malaysia: Political Developments in 


‘The aim of the Malaysian Government is to create a Malaysian nation which is 


Minister of Malaysia.) 


Throughout 1978 Malaysia witnessed a 
high level of political activity. Running 
through the year’s major political 
developments was a fundamental pattern: 
all of these developments helped consolidate 
the position and policies of the moderate 
and development-oriented Barisan Nasional 
(National Front) Government of Datuk Hus- 
sein Onn. 

For the Barisan Nasional, which is a coali- 
tion of middle-ground parties, led by the 
United Malay National Organisation 
(UMNO), 1978 was one of further success 
with the electorate reaffirming UMNO‘s 
leadership in both federal and state politics. 
The Government asserted its pragmatic 
communal and economic policies. It 
demonstrated its determination that the rule 
of law would be absolute against political in- 
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l 2 united, proud and strong, a society which is peaceful, tolerant and liberal, clean and — 
a incorrupt, just and fair, which provides assistance to those in great need of it, and 
- which gives opportunities to those who work hard.’ 


(Datuk Hussein Onn, Prime 


fluences and social pressures by successfully 
prosecuting several prominent and influen- 


tial political figures for corruption and other | 


charges. For Datuk Hussein Onn, ‘the year — 
was one of personal triumph, with both 
UMNO and the electorate supporting his 
policies of multi-racial development and 
steady economic growth. 

The general trend towards moderate and 
pragmatic solutions which characterised 
Malaysian politics in 1978 was clearly 
exemplified by the development and subse- 
quent resolution of the political crisis in the 
north-eastern state of Kelantan. The crisis 
broke out in the latter half of 1977 when 
Party islam (PAS), which was at that time a 
member of the Barisan Nasional coalition, 


attempted to assert to the full its. traditional ae 


position as the dominant party within the 
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state. This move precipitated a split within 
PAS, with a breakaway party, Berjasa, being 
formed by former PAS members who 
‘awoured a more accommodating relation- 
ship with UMNO and the other members of 
= the Barisan Nasional. The ensuing political 





- instability resulted in Federal Government in- 


=< tewvention, the declaration of a state of 
amergency and the imposition of direct 
. federal rule in Kelantan. This was only a tem- 
- perary measure, however, and the political 





set scertainty was finally resolved by elections 





oe for the Kelantan State Assembly on 11 


re March 1978. 





The three parties contesting the elections 
were the Barisan Nasional, represented 
mainly by UMNO, the newly formed Berjasa, 
ard PAS, which by this time had been 
forced to leave the Barisan Nasional coali- 

tion. Although PAS had dominated Kelan- 








tan politics since 1959, it was generally 
expected that the elections would produce a 
clase result. In the event, however, the 
Barisan Nasional, which had concluded an 
electoral pact with Berjasa, succeeded in 





and Berjasa 11. The PAS retained only two 
@ats, thereby losing the position of local 
pre-eminence it had previously enjoyed. 

‘Many observers saw the victory of the 
arisan Nasional, not only as an expression 
of confidence by the people of Kelantan in 
tke policies of UMNO and the Federal 
Government, but also as an indication of 
eir national acceptance. This interpreta- 
tian of the Kelantan elections inspired much 
speculation that the Federal Government 
mould take advantage of the electorate’s 
favourable mood and the opposition parties’ 
isarray by calling general elections some 
time in 1978 rather than waiting until 1979 
when they would normally be held. By the 
ead of March this speculation was reinforc- 
ed by increasing signs that the major political 
parties were preparing for imminent federal 
aad state elections. Party organisations 
began to function on a campaign footing 
and party spokesmen openly wooed the 
etectorate’ s favour. 

“On 13 June the King of Malaysia, the 
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Yang Di-Pertuan Agong, tormally dissolved 
the Federal Parliament and 10 of the 13 State 
Legislatve Assemblies. Election day for 
peninsular Malaysia was nominated as 8 July 
and from that date for eight and 15 days 
respectively for Sabah and Sarawak. 

The Barisan Nasional campaign centred 


on its past record of economic growth and — 


social stability and promises of ongoing 
development in these areas. The Barisan 
assured the Malay community that it would 
continue to work for a greater Malay 
participation in the national economy. At the 
same time the Barisan reminded the non- 
Malay community of the Barisan’s commit- 
ment te racial harmony and a just implemen- 
tation cf the new economic policies. 

The two main opponents of the Barisan 
Nasional were the largely Chinese-based 
Democratic Action Party (DAP) and the con- 
servative Malay-based PAS. The DAP’s 
campaign highlighted claims that democracy 
in Maleysia was being threatened and that 
non-Melays were discriminated against in 
educational and economic opportunities. By 
contrast PAS focused more exclusively on 
religious issues than did its rival for the vote 
of the Malay community, UMNO, and em- 
phasised the need to guarantee the pre- 
eminence of Islam in national life. 

In view of threats by the Communist Party 
of Malaya (CPM) to mark the 30th anniver- 
sary of the commencement of the Malaysian 
Emergency with acts of violence, the 
Government banned all election rallies in the 
interests of public safety. Campaigning was 
restricted to house-to-house calls and 
‘ceremahs’ or dialogue sessions, with the ef- 
fect of highlighting local issues and bringing 
the candidates into greater personal scrutiny 


by their electorates. 


The alection resulted in a solid victory for 
the Barisan Nasional Government. It won 
131 seats, the same number it held in the 
Fourth Parliament before the elections. 
Within the Barisan Nasional, UMNO increas- 
ed its seats in peninsular Malaysia from the 
59 won in 1974 to 70 seats, thereby continu- 
ing to play the part of the leading element in 
the ccaaltion. Its two major partners, the 
MCA and Gerakan, lost two seats each, 
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His Majesty Tuanku Yahya Petra Ibni A-Markhum 
Sultan Ibrahim, Yang Di-Pertuan Agong of 
Malaysia. 


thereby reducing their representaton to 17 
and four seats respectively. Of the opposi- 
tion parties, the DAP did well and increased 
its number of seats from nine in 1874 to 16. 
By contrast, PAS’s performance was heavily 
influenced by its defeat in the Kelartan state 
elections and it only retained five of the seats 
it previously held. The gains of the Barisan 
Nasional were in the states of Trengganu, 
Perak and Johore. Its losses were to the 
DAP, in urban and non-Malay electorates in 
Penang, Perak and the Federal Teritory. 
The distribution of votes, however, show- 
ed that the voting patterns had charged little 
from 1974. The Barisan Nasional lost 5.3 per 
cent of its 1974 share of votes, a loss at- 
tributable to support adhering o PAS, 
which was a coalition member in 1974, and 
which gained 14.9 per cent of the 1978 vote. 
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The DAP, despite its increase in seats, only 
marginally increased its share of the total 
vote. 

As well as providing the Barisan Nasional 
with strong community approval to continue 
to govern according to the principles of con- 
sensus within a framework of a multi-racial 
society, the electoral victory gave firm per- 
sonal mandates to the Prime Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister, both of whom had 
inherited their offices in the period which 
followed the death of Tun Razak in 1976. 

After the elections were concluded and 
his own and his Government's position were 
assured, Datuk Hussein Onn announced a 
new Cabinet on 27 July. (See p. 532.) The 
majority of Ministers were re-appointed to 
their former portfolios. The three new 
ministers introduced by the Prime Minister 
were, in keeping with his policy of elevating 
younger politicians to senior offices, young 
and professionally qualified. A number of 
young deputy ministers and parliamentary 
secretaries were also appointed to this new 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet is a communally 
representative mixture of ethnic back- 
grounds with 14 Malays, six Chinese, one 
Dyak and one Indian. 

The Annual General Assembly of UMNO 
was held from 15 to 17 September, with the 
associated UMNO Youth and UMNO 
Women Assemblies being held on 14 
September. The UMNO General Assembly 
was especially significant, for besides the 
usual discussion of party policy, it was the 
occasion for the election of senior party of- 
fice bearers. 

Datuk Hussein Onn, who had been acting 
President of UMNO since Tun Razak’s death 
in 1976, was elected to the position of Presi- 
dent. Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad was 
elected Deputy President. He is also Deputy 
Prime Minister. The three Vice-Presidential 
offices were filled by the Finance Minister, 
Tengku Razaleigh Hamzah, the Secretary- 
General of Barisan Nasional, Encik Ghafar 
Baba, and the Education Minister, Datuk 
Musa Hitam. 

In the UMNO Youth elections the Acting 
President, Haji Suhaimi Kamaruddin, was 
elected President, and Datuk Mohktar 
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Hashim, the Deputy Defence Minister, was 
elected Vice-President. In the UMNO 
Wemen’s elections the incumbent President 
enc Deputy President, Datuk Paduka Hajjah 
Aisnah Ghani and Datin Fatimah Abdul 
Maid, were re-elected unopposed. 

in his opening address to the General 
Assembly, Datuk Hussein Onn attributed 
UMNO’s recent electoral successes to the 
political maturity and effective organisation 
of the party. He stressed the role of UMNO 
as a bridge between the people and the 
Gevernment and claimed that the Govern- 
ment had achieved some success in the im- 
plementation of the New Economic Policy 
and much progress in the Third Malaysia 
Plan. He warned against threats to social 
order from communist terrorists, drug traf- 
ficxers and those who sought to destroy the 
multi-racial character of Malaysian society. 
He described the aim of the Government as 
the creation of a Malaysian nation which 
wes united, proud and strong, a society 
wich was peaceful, tolerant and liberal, 
clean and incorrupt, just and fair and which 
orevided assistance to those in great need of 
it snd gave opportunities to those who work- 
ec hard. In his opening address to the joint 
sessions of UMNO Youth and UMNO 
Women Dr Mahathir stressed the impor- 
tamce of maintaining UMNO’s policies of 
moderation, avoidance of political or 
religious extremism, and of the transfer of 
pewer to the younger generation of political 
leeders. 


The UMNO assemblies were characterised 
by constructive debate and by an emerging 
unity and common purpose, despite the 
centinuing support given to the former Chief 
M nister of Selangor, Datuk Harun Idris, by a 
small but vocal group of delegates. It was 
evident from the assembly proceedings that 
UMNO will give priority to maintaining a 
belance between conservative forces in the 
community which press for greater Islamic 
influence in national affairs and the general 
interests of communal harmony and national 
development. 

Throughout the year the Government 
centained the terrorist activities of the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya. The success of a 
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The Honourable Datuk Haji Hussein bin Onn, 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. 


series of anti-terrorist campaigns conducted 
jointly by Malaysia and Thailand along their 
common border in 1977 and 1978 gave the 
Government grounds for hoping that the 
communist terrorists’ capacity to prove 
troublesome to the Government is in 
continuing decline. 

Perhaps the most complex issue faced by 
the Government during the year was the 
reception and processing for re-settlement 
elsewhere of the ‘boat people’ from the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam. By the end of 
November over 40 000 Vietnamese refugees 
were accommodated in reception centres in 
Malaysia. Despite the serious communal 
tensions generated by this massive influx of 
foreigners into a country already sensitive to 
ethnic problems, not to mention the great 
strain on administrative services created by 
this large number of arrivals, the Govern- 
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ment has to date displayed a humanitarian 
attitude which has earned it international 
respect. While the Government has been 
able to contain the domestic political prob- 
lems caused by the arrival of Vietnamese 
refugees in Malaysia, the likelihood of in- 
creasing numbers of refugees arriving in the 
future has prompted the Government to re- 
assess its policy and to seek to control the 
arrival of further groups which must overtax 
already strained reception facilities. 

Despite the continuing refugee problem 
and a marginally less successful economy, 
1978 was a year of substantial progress for 


Malaysia. Important political foundations 
were laid. The Barisan Nasional’s victory in 
the general elections, the election of Datuk 
Hussein Onn and Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir to 
the presidency and deputy-presidency of 
UMNO respectively, the Government's suc- 
cess in curbing political and religious ex- 
tremism, all appear to have helped provide a- 
stable basis on which Malaysian politics can 
evolve over the next four or five years. The 
political arrangements which Malaysia now 
enjoys show every sign of being able to 
guide the nation confidently into the next 
decade. 





Malaysian Ministers as at 30 July 1978 


Prime Minister: Datuk Hussein Onn 
{UMNO} 

Deputy Prime Minister: Datuk Seri Dr 
Mahathir Mohamad (UMNO) 

Minister Without Portfolio: 

_ Mohamed Nasir (Berjasa) 

Minister of Federal Territory: Datuk 
Hussein Onn (UMNO) 

Minister of Trade and Industry: Datuk 
Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamad (UMNO) 

Minister of Works and Public Utilities: 
Datuk Lee San Choon (MCA) 

Minister of Transport: Tan Sri Manick- 
avasagam (MIC) 

Minister of Law: Datuk Seri 
Abu Samah (UMNO) 

Minister of Science, Technology and 
Environment: Tan Sri Ong Kee Hui 
(SUPP) 

Minister of Home Affairs: Tan Sri Ghazali 
Shatie (UMNO) 

Minister of Land and Regional Development: 
Tan Sri Abdul Kadir Yusof (UMNO) 

Minister of Welfare Services: Datuk Paduka 
Hajjah Aishah Ghani (UMNO) 

Minister of Defence: Datuk Amar Haji Taib 
Mahmud (PBB) 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Tengku Ahmad 
Rithauddeen (UMNOQ} 

Minister of Housing and Local Government: 
Datuk Michael Chen (MCA) 
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Datuk Haji 


Hamzah 


Minister of Education: Datuk Musa Hitam 
(UMNO) 
Minister of Finance: 
Hamzah (UMNO) 
Minister of Culture, Youth and Sports: 
Datuk Abdul Samad Idris (UMNO) 

Minister of Health: Tan Sri Chong Hon Nyan 
{MCA} | 

Minister of Agriculture: 
Ahmad (UMNO) 

Minister of Information: Datuk Mohamad 
Rahmat (UMNO) 

Minister of Labour and Manpower: Mr 
Richard Ho (MCA) 

Minister of Primary Industries: Mr Paul 
Leong Khee Seong (Gerakan) 

Minister of Public Enterprises: Encik Abdul 
Manan bin Othman (UMNO) 

Minister of Energy, Telecommunications 
and Posts: Mr Leo Maggie (SNAP) 


Tengku Razaleigh 


Datuk Shariff 


Key 
UMNO: United Malay National Organisation 
MCA: Malaysian Chinese Association 
MIC: Malaysian Indian Congress 
Gerakan: Malaysian People’s Movement 
SNAP: Sarawak National Party 
SUPP: Sarawak United People’s Party 
PBB: Party Pesaka Bumpitra Bersatu 
Berjasa: Pan Malaysian Islamic Front 
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a 192 and 1974, 
a lengthy and careful consideration concluded 
that the concept of provincial government 
_. should be regarded as an integral part of the 
-> framework for an independent Papua New 
t Gainea. 








PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


rovincial government in 
apua New Guinea 


: i Ore of the major developments which has taken place in Papua New Guinea over 





: last two years has been implementation of a system of decentralised administra- - 


og ato satisfy demands for government to be closer to the people. 





: ; a Papua Ne New Guinea is divided into 19 pro- 
a vinces following closely the boundaries of 
_ the former administrative districts. All 19 


coo ha d A a degree of peel under 





: ; : wih lect varying stages along the path, but 
¿c gaeh has established 


5 interim provincial 
>` g wernment with appointed assemblies. 






wad The origin of decentralisation 
-oo Fhe demand for decentralisation of ad- 


i m istration through the devolution of 
i pa 
¿00 Geinea’s independence in 1975. The idea 
_. eraerged from the deliberations of the Con- 
1 Be střutional ‘Planning Committee headed by 


ver originated prior to Papua New 


ther John Momis. Between the years of 
it undertook considerable 
ntry-wide consultations and after 








It recommended a system of 
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government be found that would fill the | 
vacuurre between national and local levels 
and, at the same time, maximise the number 
of citizens participating in development plan- 
ning asad implementation. It favoured a 
unitary gcvernment structure with substan- 
tial political and administrative decentralisa- 
tion. fi 
The recommendations of the Constitu- _. 


tional Planning Committee were however _ 
in the course of subsequent -= 


modified 
parliamentary debate and in the end, the 
Constitation included only basic principles 
about provincial government and left details 
to be spelt out in an Organic Law. In 


November 1973, Bougainville District was — 


given permission to establish an interim pro- 
vincial government in response to specific 
needs. On 20 July 1975, in the wake of a 
serious financial crisis and immediately after 
the breakdown of negotiations with 
Bougainville about Papua New Guinea's 
indeperdence, Mr Somare announced in 
Parliamert that provisions relating to provin- 
cial govemment would be excluded from the 
Constitution because of the costs and man- - 

power such a scheme would require. Never- 
theless. he said this would not stop the 
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establishment of provincial govermments 


under the 1974 Provincial Government 
(Preparatory Arrangements) Act. 

This approach appeared to confuse many 
people and when pressure from Bougainville 
mounted in late 1975 and early 1976, Port 
Moresby responded by giving ground on 
provincial government. In negotiations be- 
tween Bougainville leaders and Mr Somare 
in February 1976 on future arrangements, 
the Prime Minister quickly agreed to insert 
provincial government clauses into the Con- 
stitution and to introduce the related 
Organic Law defining in broad terms powers 
and functions for provincial governments. 

In early 1976 the Government announced 
the establishment of a Department of Pro- 
vincial Affairs (now renamed Decentraliza- 
tion) and in mid-1976 announced that in- 
terim provincial governments would be 
established in East New Britain, East Sepik, 
Eastern Highlands and Central Provinces. By 
the time the Organic Law on Provincial 
Government was passed in February 1977, 
Cabinet had approved the establishment of 
another four. Also on the basis of the 
Organic Law, Cabinet had approved a list of 
functions to be passed over to the provincial 
authorities. 

Moves towards universal coverage of the 
country by provincial governments 
accelerated in August 1977 when the second 
Somare government was installed and 
Father John Momis was appointed Minister 
for Decentralisation. Father Momis, who 
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Participants at a working ses- 
! sion of a Premier's Council at 
| Waigani, near Port Moresby. 


was a leader of the Bougainville people at 
the time of secessionist threats, and is 
dedicated to the concept of decentralisation, 
has given the development of provincial 
government added momentum. 


The structure of provincial government 

The basic structures provided for by the 
Organic Law are an Assembly, Provincial Ex- 
ecutive Council and a Provincial Secretariat. 

Each Provincial Assembly is comprised of 
at least 15 elected members. It may also 
have several (not more than ten per cent) ap- 
pointed or nominated members. At least half 
of the elected members must be directly 
returned; the remainder may be indirectly 
chosen by local government bodies. 

The Provincial Executive Council consists 
of a premier and any other members provid- 
ed for by the province’s constitution. The 
Council can operate either on a portfolio 
system with ‘Ministers’, or a committee 
basis with the Council operating as a team 
and, if necessary, setting up special 
committees. 

Each provincial government may employ a 
secretariat of not more than six people. Its 
function is to provide policy advice and ad- 
ministrative support for the Provincial Ex- 
ecutive Council. Members of the secretariats 
are not national public servants. 

National public servants working in the 
provinces remain subject to national public 
service conditions but they receive policy 
direction and control from the provincial 
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government. When the process of decen- 
tralisation is complete there will be only one 
national government department in each 
province (e.g. Department of the North 
Solomons) and all national public servants 
working in the province will be assigned to 
it. It will be headed by an Administrative 
Secretary. In the meantime, the latter is 
responsible for co-ordinating the work of all 
national departmental officers in the pro- 
vince, in response to the provincial govern- 
ment’s needs. 

Under the terms of the Organic Law the 
national government retains an ultimate 
power of sanction over the provincial 
governments. With the approval of an ab- 
solute majority in Parliament it may suspend 
a provincial government for mismanage- 
ment, the affairs of the province becoming 
the responsibility of the National Executive 
Council. 


The functions of provincial government 
The Organic Law divides all the functions 
of government into three types; primarily 
provincial, concurrent and national. 
Primarily provincial functions are func- 
tions which are legally the responsibility of 
provincial governments such as primary 
education, liquor sales, housing, village 
courts and local government. Provincial law 
overrides the national law in these areas. 
Concurrent functions are those for which 
the national government can legislate if the 
‘aw is ‘of national interest’ and provincial 
governments can legislate if they affect only 


The Madang provincial flag 
(right) flying beside the PNG 
National flag at the October 
1978 ceremony granting Pro- 
vincial Government to 
Madang. 
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the province and are not of primary impor- 
tance for overall national development. For 
example, agriculture is a concurrent func- 
tion. This means that the national govern- 
ment can pass laws about agriculture which 
are important for national development (e.g. 
marketing of export crops, quarantine 
restrictions etc) and the provincial govern- 
ments can pass laws on agriculture which 
only affect the province. Examples of con- 
current functions are primary industry, 
health, public works, secondary schools, 
land and development, communications and 
the media, courts and tribunals, aviation and 
wharves and harbours. 

Anything which is not a provincial or a 
concurrent function is a national function. 
National legislation overrides provincial 
legislation in this area. 

The Organic Law makes provision for the 
national and provincial governments to con- 
sult each other before introducing new 
legislation. If the Minister for Decentralisa- 
tion thinks that a provincial law should not 
come into force, he must discuss the matter 
with the provincial government within a 
30-day period. If the provincial government 
chooses to proceed in the face of national 
government opposition the Minister for 
Decentralisation must take the matter to 
Parliament. Parliament may disallow the law 
if by a two-thirds majority members decide 
that it is in the national interest to do so. 

The national government may delegate 
any of its law-making powers to provincial 
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governments, except powers in relation to 
the Constitution of Papua New Guinea, 
Organic Laws and laws made in the case of a 
national emergency or judicial powers. 
Similarly, a provincial government may 
delegate any of its law-making powers to the 
national government. 


Funding of provincial governments 

The most important source of revemue for 
provincial governments is a guaranteed 
minimum unconditional grant from the na- 
tional government to cover the cost of run- 
ning those functions taken over by the pro- 
vincial government and the construction and 
maintenance of provincial works. They are 
also entitled to levy and collect certain taxes 
within their province e.g. sales tax. The 
North Solomons, East New Britain and New 
Ireland provinces will assume full financial 
control of their activities in 1979. 

In 1979 a sum of approximately $158 
million or nearly 25 per cent of the national 
budget will be spent by or on behalf of pro- 
vincial governments. This includes approx- 
imately $45 million in unconditional grants to 
cover expenditure by all provinces for func- 
tions transferred from the central govern- 
ment such as Provincial Affairs, Health, 
Primary Industry, Education, Business 
Development, Office of Information and 
Bureau of Management Services. Approx- 
imately $10 million has been set aside for 
public servants working with provincial 
governments. An estimated $12.4 million 
has been allocated to provinces in the form 
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The PNG Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Michael Somare, is 
i shown opening the first 
D Elected Assembly for Milne 
= Bay. , 

of ‘derivation’ and other grants and royalties 
which accrue under the Organic Law and a 
further $1.25 million for the newly introduc- 
ed provincial excise tax on cigarettes and 
tobacco products. $78 million will be spent 
on functions which have been ad- 
ministratively decentralised but have not 
been finally transferred to provincial control. 
An additional $2.9 million will be spent on 
projects which fall under the National Public 
Expenditure Plan but which were identified 
and submitted by provincial governments. 
Finally, a further $3.1 million in conditional 
grants will cover such things as the salaries 
of the provincial secretariat. 


Problems of provincial government 

As with any innovation there have been 
some teething problems with the newly in- 
troduced system of provincial government. 
Whilst decentralisation has resulted in a 
number of young and educated people go- 
ing back to their provinces, some provincial 
governments face problems with the quality 
of their administrators and political leaders. 
The difficulties associated with thrusting 
often inexperienced people into positions of 
influence have manifested themselves on 
some occasions. Provincial Assemblies have 
organised group trips overseas to undertake 
study tours and have been accused of 
misusing public funds. Some Provincial Ex- 
ecutive Councils face criticism for their high 
salaries and concomitant perquisites. 

Only three provincial governments have 
so far held elections. The remainder are in- 
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term or non-elected. It was assumed that 
after a period of two years of interim govern- 
ment elections would be held in each pro- 
vince but this has not always happened. In- 
deed one interim government recently put 
off holding elections by as much as two 
years on the grounds that it needed more 
time to prepare for them. Father Momis was 
quite critical of this, considering it to be an 
abuse of privilege. 

As a result of the introduction of provin- 
cial government the system of administra- 
ticn of remote areas by a District Officer or 
Kiap, which has enabled the government to 
reach far-flung areas, is under threat. Some 
provincial governments are calling for the 
removal of the system because they regard it 
as authoritarian, paternalistic and inconsis- 
tent with the general tenor of provincial 
gevernment. Others, however, believe the 
system provides the villager with a readily 
available point of contact for Government 
services. 


Relations between the national 
gevernment and provincial governments 

Some tension has arisen between national 
parliamentarians and provincial govern- 
ments as each seeks to establish the boun- 
daries of their responsibilities. 

National parliamentarians perhaps did not 
feresee, and now tend to resent the diminu- 
tien of their responsibilities and the incur- 
sions made upon their formerly exclusive 
pewer base. The constitutions of a few pro- 
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vinces provide for their national members of 
parliament to be ex officio non-voting 
members of provincial Assemblies, but the 
majority co not. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr Okuk, 
has even predicted that his concept of four 
regional governments to replace provincial 
governments will attract increasing support 
in the National Parliament as the bulk of its 
members find themselves gradually deprived 
of the decisive role in their home province’s 
politics. Hostility from members of the Na- 
tional Par iament may be a problem that pro- 
vincial governments will have to face. 


The outlook 

In view of the cultural and linguistic diver- 
sity of Papua New Guinea and the isolation 
of many parts of the country from the ad- 
ministrative centre in Port Moresby, a 
system of decentralised government for the 
country fulfils an obvious need. However, 
some observers feel that provincial govern- 
ment will result in greater fragmentation of 
the country and will be a threat to national 
unity. Others argue that Papua New Gui- 
neans will become more aware of their rights 
and responsibilities and that provincial 
government has prompted people to plan 
more for their own development, assessing 
their resources and formulating their own 
priorities. Whatever the pros and cons, 
however, provincial government Is now firm- 
ly a part of the Papua New Guinea ad- 
ministrative system and the trend to decen- 
tralisation will not easily be reversed. 





The Premier’s Council, Ka- 
væng, May 1978. 
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Renegotiation of the Lome Convention 


The renegotiation of the Lome Convention — the special trade and aid relationship between 
the European Community (EC) and 53 developing African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) 
countries — is now under way. While there is broad agreement between the EC and the ACP 
countries on the usefulness of the first Lome Convention, the renegotiation, which is 
expected to last well into next year, will need to address some significant differences be- 
tween the two sides on both the role and operations of the successor Convention. 


The first Lome Convention signed in 1975 
has been presented by both European and 
ACP governments as a new model for rela- 
tions between industrialised and developing 
countries. It differed substantially from its 
predecessor, the Yaounde Il Convention, 
not only in the number of countries covered 
but also in its scope. Twenty-one Com- 
monwealth countries were added to the 19 
mainly Francophone African members of 
Yaounde, as were six independent non- 
Commonwealth African states. There are 
now 53 ACP members, including, most 
recently Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. 

Significant novel features in Lome were 
the STABEX system to insure ACP com- 
modity exporters against the impact of bad 
years and commodity price fluctuations, and 
provisions to develop ACP industry in- 
cluding the creation of a Centre for Industrial 
Development. Lome was also significant in 
its timing. Negotiated when the industrial- 
ised world was in the midst of an economic 
recession, it represented a welcome political 
and economic gesture to the large number 
of ACP states among those countries most 
seriously affected by increases in oil prices in 
1973. 

in the view of the EC Commission, the 
first Lome Convention has worked well. 
While some ACP countries apparently feel 
that they have not derived significant 
benefits from their membership, there are 
certainly none who intend to leave it and 
smaller ACP countries regard assistance 
received through Lome as a crucial part of 
their development program. The ACPs have, 
however, expressed concern that the provi- 
sions of Lome | be substantially extended 
and liberalised in the successor agreement. 

ACP exports to the Community rose by 14 
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per cent during the Convention’s first year of 
operation, and in the first half of 1977 were 
up more than 20 per cent on the same period 
in the previous year. It is noteworthy that 
this should have happened during a period 
of continued depressed economic activity in 
the world. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question 
on which both sides disagree at present is 
whether the current negotiations should 
review, renew or renegotiate the existing 
Convention. Because Lome has only been 
operating two and a half years and seems to 
be working satisfactorily, the Community is 
only proposing to consolidate and improve 
the Convention where necessary, rather 
than radically revise it. The ACP states, on 
the other hand, are more critical of various 
features of Lome and tend to regard the 
forthcoming exercise as an opportunity to 
renegotiate parts of the Convention with 
which they are not satisfied. 

The ACP group is concerned that the 
present lack of real economic growth global- 
ly and what they see as a growing trend 
towards protectionism throughout the world 
will lead the Community to withdraw some 
of its trade concessions. They are also con- 
cerned about low prices for many raw 
materials, their external debt problem and a 
steady deterioration in their terms of trade. 

One issue in dispute is whether or not the 
next Convention should refer to human 
rights. Originally proposed by Britain at a 
time when conditions in Uganda were well- 
publicised, it was intended that the second 
Lome would provide for either the cessation 
of assistance to governments which violated 
human rights or their expulsion from the 
Convention’s membership. The main aim of 
the British Government was to forestall the 
possibility of losing public support for its aid 
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allocation at a time of deteriorating relations 
= aëth an aid recipient such as Uganda. 

=- Opponents of the idea feel that Com- 
munity aid should not be used as a means of 
sanction. They are also afraid that the issue 


_ would give rise to problems of subjectivity 
cy | i ar ~ 





selectivity. Most ACP countries are 
against any reference to human rights 
cause they fear it could lead to in- 





Wek their position on this sensitive 
question, most countries are agreed that any 
detailed legal provision on human rights in 
the new Convention would be extremely dif- 
ficult to draft. The EC has therefore softened 
ite initial position and more recently has 
ecided to seek reference to elementary 
uman rights in the Convention’s preamble, 
s milar to the wording in several United Na- 
tiens conventions. 

_Another possible innovation in the second 
eme would be the introduction of a 
fisheries protocol. This area of international 
a fairs has developed markedly since the first 
Convention. All fisheries agreements with 

Je rd countries are conducted by the Com- 
= munity asa whole and, although there is still 
not an agreed EC common fisheries policy, 
contacts have been made with a few West 
frican states (Senegal, Mauritania, Guinea 
Biss au, and Cape Verde) with the intention 
= negotiating fishing arrangements with 
them. In the context of Lome, the Com- 
munity would give financial compensation 
and aid for developing local fishing in- 
custries i in-return for fishing rights. 
-Perhaps more far-reaching would be an 
C proposal which has been suggested in- 
fe orma ily with a view to obtaining preferential 
C fishing rights in ACP waters. It is unlikely 
that the Community's idea on preferential 
fishing rights would be accepted by the ACP 
croup, but if it were, it would be of direct in- 
tarest to Australia because of our relations 
väth Papua New Guinea in this field. 

-in the energy field, the European Commis- 

sion would like to increase co-operation by 
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granting financial aid and technical 
assistance. Of the 44 developing countries 
worst hit by the 1973 oil crisis, 29 belong to 
the ACP group. Their energy imports, par- 
ticularly of oil, represent between 10-20 per 
cent of their countries’ overall imports. 

The ACP countries have considered pro- 
posing tne establishment of a special fund 
under Lome Il which would be used to — 
develop new forms of energy suited to their 
needs. They would like joint scientific and 
technica bodies created to enable them to 
gain mazimum use of European technology — 
to develep new techniques. | 

The STABEX system is an area in which 
both sides would like to see improvements. | 
A number of ACP states are keen to include 
several minerals, for example copper and | 
phosphate, and more agricultural products 
in the lisz of eligible commodities. (The pres- 
ent scheme does not include any agricultural - 
products which might compete with EC _ 
domestic produce.) They have also sug- | 
gested that tourism should be treated as a - 
STABEX commodity. ACP states would also _ 
like the criteria for qualifying for the scheme 
to be relaxed, the offsetting of export losses 
in real and not merely money terms, and 
more generous repayment requirements. 

The Community is interested in © 
strengthening those aspects of the Conven- 


tion dealing with trade and industrial co- — 


operation. While ACP states have benefited 
in this aea during the first Convention, they 
have in the European view caused some dif- 
ficulties in sensitive sectors such as textiles, 
petroleum products, and footwear. One pro- 
posal is that there should be machinery 
created for periodic consultations in which 
trade unionists and industrialists from both 
sides would be involved. The object would 
be to plan for the future jointly and examine 
the viability of intended investments in ACP 
countries. 

For their part, ACP countries have been 
concerned that trade preferences granted 
under Lome have been eroded by the Com- 
munity’s co-operation agreements with the 
Middle =ast countries, by improvements in — 
the EC's Generalised System of Preferences 
(GSP) for all developing countries, and an 
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EC proposal on tropical products in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. The ACP 
group is understandably jealous of its 
privileges under Lome and does not favour 
the extension of the Convention to cover 
developing countries from other 
geographical areas. (ASEAN has expressed 
interest in negotiations with the EC on an 
agreement broadly similar to Lome.) 
-= Accordingly, ACP countries would like to be 
consulted before the Community makes fur- 
= ther concessions to other countries, and to 
be given assurances that no safeguard 
measures (temporary, emergency trade 
restrictions) will be taken against their ex- 
ports. The European Commission supports 
the consultation proposal, regarding it as a 
possible way to consolidate reciprocal con- 
fidence and co-operation. EC Member 


-States are less keen on the idea because it 


could mean the loss of flexibility for Com- 
munity industry when wishing to introduce 
safeguards where necessary. 

There are other areas of interest to both 
sides. The EC is concerned with the pro- 


= tection of European investments in ACP 


countries, particularly in the mining industry, 
and has sought agreement on a code to 
cover cases of nationalisation of EC com- 
panies. The Community is also likely to place 
emphasis during the negotiations on micro- 
projects, large infrastructure (inter-regional) 
co-financing, and the possibility of increases 
in European Development Fund (EDF) and 





STABEX funds. The ACP group has indi- 
cated that it, too, would like a big increase in 
EC aid, which at present only amounts to 
about two Australian dollars per capita per 
annum. Aid distributed through the Com- 
mission, however, is only a small percentage 
of the assistance given by each of the Nine 


individually. The ACP group would also like | 
special grants for the poorest landlocked © 


countries which are amongst those with the 
largest debts. 


On the future Convention’s duration, both 
sides are more or less agreed that it should 
be limited again to five years. A proposal has 
been made for the negotiation of a per- 
manent agreement, with the possibility for 
revision after certain periods. While some 


ACP states agree with this, the majority do. 


not. They consider it will be important that 
the forthcoming negotiations produce a 
more far-reaching document than the pres- 
ent Convention, but are not prepared to 
accept that their interests and world trading 
conditions will remain constant in the long- 
term and that they will be able to cover ade- 


quately situations which might not be 


obvious at the moment. ORIENTE gained 
convinced both sides, however, that it will 
be in their interests to draft the new agree- 
ment as unambiguously as possible in order 
to prevent disagreements, so far as that is 
possible, during its operation. 


Indonesia: Animal research 


and development centre 


Food for Indonesia's millions is one of the great challenges to Indonesia’s development. 


One reaction to this challenge is the 
US$30 million Animal Research Centre 
established and developed jointly by 
Australia and Indonesia at Ciawi in West 
Java as part of Australia’s aid program. The 
centre called Pusat Penelitian dan Pengem- 
bangan Ternak, or P3T, marks a change in 
emphasis and in the direction of agricultural 
research. Previously research had been 
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directed primarily towards increasing the 
production of rubber, oil palm and coconuts 
— all crops for export to developed 
countries. 


Research at P3T, however, is aimed at im- | 


plementing Indonesia's plan to expand 
animal protein production for human con- 
sumption and is concentrating on animals 
that are raised locally such as fowls, ducks, 
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Indonesia's President Soeharto 
signs a plaque commemorating 
the opening of the Animal 
Research Centre at Ciawi, 
Bagor. The Australian Minister 
for Science, Senator the Hon. 
J. J. Webster (left), attended 
the ceremony. 


sheep, goats, cattle and buffalo. Under eight 
‘umbrella’ programs its major field of study is 
methods of increasing production by the 
selection within local strains of livestock, the 
introduction of new strains, crossbreeding, 
adoption of modern feeding techniques, 
studying local foodstuffs and improving the 
general standard of husbandry. 

The project began in 1974 following 
Australian-Indonesian discussions and has 
provided an ideal opportunity for interna- 
tienal co-operation and transfer of 
technology. The Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation 
(CSIRO), financed by the Australian 
Development Assistance Bureau, is supply- 
ing the buildings and equipment including an 
auto analyser for analysing the contents of 
nutrients and other materials, biological 
animal breeding and veterinary books, a 
repair and maintenance shop, and a pasture 
with grass production of 350 tonnes a year 
fcr feeding experimental animals. CSIRO will 
also provide staff training and maintenance 
over a period of 10 years. Indonesia’s con- 
tribution includes the site, fencing, roads, 
drainage and services, salaries for the In- 
denesian staff, livestock and the cost of 
clearing and transporting imported goods to 
the centre. 

The 28-hectare establishment consists of: 
animal housing which has pens under cover 
far experimental chickens, ducks, sheep, 
geats, cattle, buffalo and rodents; a farm 
with pasture and fodder growing areas, 
equipment, stores and a feed mill; and a 
laboratory complex comprising various 
research laboratories, and a science library 
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as well as administrative and research of- 
fices. 

Australia’s monetary contribution to date 
has been $18.7 million and Indonesia's about 
$3.05 million. 


Currently there is a staff of 346, including 
24 Australians, but when the centre is com- 
pleted in 1984, it is expected to have an all 
Indonesian staff of 400 with 50 research 
scientists as well as graduates and 
diplomates from local institutions working as 
technicians. 


The progress of P3T is not without its 
problems but there are already promising 
results of ultimate benefit to Indonesians 
particularly at the village level. The value is 
not only in the advance of scientific know- 
ledge and the success of P3T as an institu- 
tion, but in the passing on to the farmers of 
benefits coming from collaboration with 
other institutes and persons with interests in 
animal husbandry such as research workers 
and extension officers. 


At the official opening of the centre in 
November President Suharto expressed the 
hope that the P3T project would be in- 
strumental in the efforts to find the most 
suitable end effective technology to improve 
the animal protein situation for the Indo- 
nesian people. 


The Australian Minister for Science, 
Senator the Hon. J. J. Webster, attended 
the official opening and expressed the wish 
of the Australian Government that the pro- 
ject would have every success in meeting its 
ambitious task of advancing agricultural 
development in Indonesia. 
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Indonesia: Second National Congress of Golkar 


The second National Congress of the Golongan Karya (GOLKAR) or ‘Functional Groups’ 
was held in Den Pasar, Bali, from 20-25 October 1978. It was attended by over 1 200 
_ delegates representing the national, provincial and regional GOLKAR boards and con- 
stituent organisations. The Congress was formally opened by President Soeharto on 20 
October, the 14th anniversary of GOLKAR. The Congress introduced a number of changes 
to the structure of GOLKAR, and was acclaimed by many participants as signalling the | 





commencement of a new era in GOLKAR’s existence. 


GOLKAR is a Government-sponsored 
mass political movement which brings 
together a variety of ‘Functional Groups’, 
including elements of the Indonesian 
political community such as co-operative 
associations, the civil service and school 
teachers. GOLKAR secured a majority in the 
Indonesian Parliament in the 1971 elections 
and it has been through GOLKAR that the 
Indonesian Government has ensured that 
legislation is passed by the Parliament. In the 
1977 elections GOLKAR won almost 40 
million of the 70 million votes cast, which 
gave it 261 of the 460 seats in Parliament. 
Notwithstanding its electoral successes in 
1971 and 1977, many observers have con- 
tinued to view GOLKAR as a movement 
dependent for its continuation upon the sup- 
port of the Government and the armed 
forces. At the National Congress in Bali, 
however, there was clear evidence of the 
desire to further develop the organisation as 
a vehicle for representing the people's 
aspirations to the Government and in the 
legislature, and for disseminating the state 
philosophy of Pancasila. 


The Congress introduced a number of 
important reforms to the structure and 
membership of GOLKAR. In the main these 
reforms were designed to increase the 
administrative effectiveness of GOLKAR, to 
emphasise its independence from the 
military, and to give added impetus to — 
GOLKAR’s development into an independ- 
ent political force. | 

Perhaps the most significant change was 
the election of President Soeharto to the 
position of Chairman of the Central Advisory 
Board, a move which makes explicit the 
identification of GOLKAR with the Govern- 
ment and which underlines the division 
between GOLKAR and the two existing In- 
donesian political parties. The Advisory 
Board, and hence the President, has been 
given effective power within GOLKAR, 
including the authority to freeze temporarily 
the decisions of the Central Executive 
Board. Further developments included the 
exclusion of active (but not of retired) 
members of the armed forces from the 
GOLKAR leadership, and the appearance of 
some new faces on the GOLKAR executive. 








Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship and Co-operation 
Treaty 


President Brezhnev and the Secretary of the Communist Party of Vietnam, Le Duan, signed 
a 25-year Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation between their countries in Moscow on 2 
November 1978 during a visit to the USSR by a high-level Vietnamese Communist Party and 
Government delegation. The signing of the Treaty has been widely portrayed as a develop- 
ment of major significance in Soviet-Vietnamese relations. 


The Treaty is the most recent ina series of to the USSR following Hanoi’s open break 
developments linking Vietnam more closely with China early in 1978. An earlier step in 
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: received in the 1977 elections, and the 





_ the strengthening of Soviet-Vietnamese 
`- relations took place in June 1978, when Viet- 
` nan became a full member of the Coun- 
_ cil for Mutual Economic Assistance 

~t{COMECON), thereby linking its economic 





>? de#elopment more closely to the socialist 
i coantries of East Europe and the USSR in 


particular. 
“he Treaty commits the USSR and Viet- 





T K strengthen bilateral political, economic 


and scientific and technical co- 


- operation; 


| 2 e seek to strengthen relations amongst 


socialist countries on the basis of 
` Marxism-Leninism and to consolidate 
_ the world socialist system and to 
- develop and defend its achievements; 
and 


oe zs defend and oppose the intrigues of im- 


- perialism and reaction on a basis that 
_. identifies the parties with the third world 
-< struggle against imperialism, colonialism 
and racism, and foreign economic 








ost in 1977. 
1 Virs Gandhi campaigned mainly on the 
issues of law and order, the rising crime rate, 





: . . atocities against Harijans, alleged corrup- 


n among Government leaders, falling 
icultural prices, rising unemployment and 






_. the general lack of direction in the Janata 
= Gevernment. The Janata Party fielded a 
= stong candidate against Mrs Gandhi, 
<= Veerendra Patil, 
__. Mnister and member of the Raja Sabha. His 


a former Mysore Chief 


campaign was run mainly on the theme of 


u ‘damocracy versus fascism’, concentrating 
-`= of Mrs Gandhi's emergency excesses. Mrs 


Gendhi received 55 per cent of the vote, a 
from the 59.4 per cent her predecessor 





-~ Janata Party candidate 38 per cent as 


= - against 40 per cent in 1977. 
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domination, and that supports the 
aspirations of the South-East Asian 
peapies for peace, independence and - 
mutual co-operation. 


The Treaty also provides certain Soviet _ 


security guarantees for Vietnam. Article 6 
states that: 


‘The high contracting parties will consult 


one ansther on all important international _ 


questions touching the interests of both 


countries. In the event that one of the coun- — 7 
tries is the object of aggression or is under = 
threat ef aggression, the high contracting o 


parties will immediately enter into mutual 


consultations with the aim of eliminating this _ : 


threat and of taking corresponding effective 
measures for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of their countries.’ 3 
The cocument also confirms (in Article n } 
that the Treaty is not directed against any — 
third country. But the new Treaty has _ 


already been denounced by China and in | 


practice is likely to fuel further Sino-Soviet E 
competition in South-East Asia. Ta 


India: Mrs Gandhi returns to Parliament 


ae Twenty months after her own and her Party’s massive defeat at the general elections in 
7, Mrs Indira Gandhi has once more been elected to the Lok Sabha. On this occasion, 
east vever, she took no risks and chose to sit for the safe Congress (I) seat of Chikmagalur in 
south Indian state of Karnataka rather than the northern seat of Rae Bareli, which she 


Althcugh Mrs Gandhi has not clearly in- 


dicated what position she will accept in — 


Parliament, should she decide to accept 
Parliamentary leadership of the Congress - 
Party () she would automatically become — 
Leader of the Opposition, giving her Cabinet 
status. This in turn would put her in a 
stronger position to attack the Janata 
Government and make it more publicly dif- 
ficult fer the Government to proceed with 
charges arising from her emergency rule. 

There is as yet no indication of any real 
threat to the Janata Government's overall 
position, as it holds over 300 of the 544 Lok 
Sabha seats as against 75 for Mrs Gandhi's 
Congress (I) and slightly less for the rival 
official Congress. 





DENG XIAOPING 


Deng Xiaoping’s visit to Thailand 


The warm and friendly atmosphere which characterised the visit of Deng Xiaoping (Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing) to Thailand from 5 to 9 November underlines the closer links between China 
and Thailand, and reflects the importance the two countries attach to their relations. Deng’s 
visit, which was followed by visits to Malaysia and Singapore, also indicated a determination 
by the Chinese to counter recent Vietnamese diplomatic initiatives in the region. 


The reception at Bangkok airport for the 
Chinese Vice-Premier and his party of 37, 
described by the press as the largest official 
reception ever accorded a visiting dignitary, 
set the tone for the visit, which received the 
close attention of the Thai Government and 
widespread and favourable media coverage 
throughout. Deng’s program included a call 
on the King of Thailand, talks with Thai 
Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan and 
other senior officials, a press conference, 
and attendance at a number of cultural, 
sporting and military events. The public 
highlight was Deng’s attendance, epparently 
at his own request, at the ordinaticn into the 
monkhood of Crown Prince Vajira ongkorn. 

The speed with which the two countries 
have been able to reach their present good 
relations owes much to their similar cultural 
roots and ethnic background, and very 
importantly to the successful integration into 
Thai society of its approximately fcur million 
ethnic Chinese citizens. No ccmparable 
absorption has occurred in other South-East 
Asian countries. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations 
in July 1975 was followed by the opening of 
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new trade and cultural links and exchanges 
of visits. Official relations were cool during 
the one-year tenure of the strongly anti- 
communist Thai Prime Minister Tanin 
Kraivixien, but quickly regained momentum 
after the Kriangsak Government assumed 
office in November 1977. Prime Minister 
Kriangsak was warmly received on a visit to 
China in March-April 1978. 

The Thai Government views the develop- 
ment of good relations with China as an 
important element in its policy of promoting 
friendly relations with all countries 
regardless of ideology, and as a counter- 
balance to Thailand’s growing links with 
Vietnam. The Thais also look to Peking to 
exert a moderating influence over Phnom 
Penh in Kampuchea’s relations with 
Thailand and also as a support to Kam- 
puchea in its difficulties with Vietnam. 

Moves by the Chinese to develop their 
relations with Thailand and the other 
members of ASEAN are intended to 
minimise the influence of Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union in the region. Speaking at a 
dinner in his honour during his visit to 
Bangkok, Deng pointedly criticised the 


China’s new Ambassador to 
Australia, H.E. Mr Lin Ping, 
presented his credentials to the 
Governor-General at Govern- 
ment House on 21 November. 
Pictured after the ceremony 
are, from left, Her Excellency 
Lady Cowen, His Excellency 
the Ambassador of the 
People’s Republic of China, Mr 
Lin Ping, His Excellency Sir 
Zelman Cowen, Governor- 
General of Australia, Mrs Ji Ni 
and the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr N. F. Parkinson. 
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‘hegemonists (who) have stepped up their 
expansionist activities in Asia, particularly in 
Seuth-East Asia’, while warmly praising the 
independent foreign policy of the Kriangsak 
Government. Deng also declared that 
ASEAN ‘not only serves the interest of 
peace, stability and prosperity in South-East 
Asia but also makes a valuable contribution 
tc world peace and security’, and that 
‘ASEAN is far-sighted when it adheres to the 
proposal for establishing a Zone of Peace, 
Feeedom and Neutrality in South-East Asia’. 

During the Deng visit three protocols were 
signed by the Thai and Chinese Foreign 
Ministers. Two protocols are aimed at 
developing and expanding trade relations 
between the two countries, and at 
facilitating the successful implementation of 
the trade agreement signed during 
Kriangsak’s visit to Peking in March. A third 
protocol outlines a program of 29 scientific 
and technical co-operation projects to be im- 
plemented in the coming year. 

The two sides also discussed civil aviation, 
but it appears that no specific agreements 
were reached. Kriangsak reportedly told 
Deng that Thailand’s limited civil aviation 
growth did not yet justify the establishment 
co regular commercial services between Pek- 
img and Bangkok, but that consideration 
would be given to allowing stopovers in 
Bangkok for airlines flying to Peking. He also 
reportedly agreed to a request that Chinese 
aircraft be permitted to overfly Thailand en 
reute from China to Phnom Penh via 
Rangoon. 

According to press reports, there was 
seme brief discussion between Deng and 
Kriangsak on China's policy towards 
overseas Chinese. Deng reportedly re- 
afirmed that China would continue to 
encourage overseas Chinese to adopt local 
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citizenship (thereby waiving their Chinese 
nationality), and to follow local laws and 
traditions. Kriangsak reportedly told Deng 
simply that the issue was delicate, and 
Thailand would appreciate it if China would 
take Thailand into careful consideration in 
matters related to this policy. 


The sensitive issue of China’s continued 
(although relatively modest) support for the 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) whose 
reportedly 10 000 followers are waging an in- 
surgency against the Thai Government, was 
raised at a press conference given in 
Bangkek by Deng Xiaoping. Echoing 
remarks he made to a group of journalists in 
Peking in October, that ‘without this (party- 
to-party) relationship, China could no longer 
answer Moscow’, Deng confirmed that 
Peking would continue to adhere to its two- 
tiered policy of relations on a government- 
to-government and _ party-to-party basis. 
‘This problem started from history and as an 
historical issue it cannot be solved 
overnight’, he said. 


Asked about the pledge given by Viet- 
namese Prime Minister Pham Van Dong in 
Bangkok in September that Vietnam would 
not support communist guerrilla activity in 
Thailamd, Deng indicated China’s determina- 
tion not to abandon the influential position it 
enjoys in a number of communist parties in 
the region when he replied that for China to 
follow what Pham Van Dong had said would 
bring disaster to Asia and the Pacific. There 
was ne public reaction by the Thai Govern- 
ment to Deng’s remarks, but its handling of 
the Deng visit suggests that it does not in- 
tend that the problem of Chinese support for 
the CFT get in the way of the development 
of Thailand’s state-to-state relations with 
China. 


Visit to Malaysia by Deng Xiaoping 


The Senior Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-p’ing) visited Malaysia be- 
tween 9 and 12 November on a tour which included Thailand and Singapore. 


In contrast to his reception in Thailand, at- 
tudes on Chinese and Malaysian sides were 
reserved. The airport reception, while prob- 
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ably bigger than for any other foreign visitor 


to Malaysia, except perhaps for President 


Soeharto of Indonesia, was in no way ex- 
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traordinary. Press coverage was restrained 


-and no press conferences given. Nc new 


developments resulted from discussions nor 
was there a joint communique after the visit. 
Hussein Onn was at pains to be seen publicly 
to take a firm stand against communist 
subversion in Malaysia during Deng’s visit. 
He was, however, at the same time ready to 
admit that there was little cause for concern, 
given the negligible support offerec the 
Communist Party of Malaya by Peking. Hus- 
sein Onn, like Thailand’s Prime Minister 
Kriangsak, seemed at least ready to take at 
face value Deng’s justification of Ching’s at- 





titude, based on the need to uphold its 
prestige within the international communist 
movement. As reassurance on this subject 
Deng restated Chinese support for ASEAN 
and the five principles of peaceful co- 
existence. pf 

At his press conference on 12 November 
the Malaysian Prime Minister said Malaysia 
would judge China by her actions and not 
her words with regard to relations between 
the two countries. Malaysia was satisfied 
with its relations with China which were 
friendly, proper and correct. 





Papua New Guinea: Motion of no confidence 


in the Somare Government 


k Following withdrawal of the People’s Progress Party members from the Somare Ministry on 


8 November and announcement that a new coalition had been formed between the Pangu 
Pati and a former opposition party, the United Party, notice was given on 9 November of a 
motion of no confidence in the Government. It nominated as the next Prime Minister, Mr 





lambakey Okuk, Leader of the Opposition. 


Debate took place on 16 December in ac- 
cordance with a constitutional requirement 
that such motions be given not less thar one 
week's notice. It was introduced by Mr Noel 
Levi, the former Parliamentary Secretary for 
Public Utilities and Defence and member of 
the People’s Progress Party. The only other 
speakers were the Prime Minister, Mr 
Somare, and Mr Okuk, who moved that the 
name of Mr Julius Chan, the leader of the 
People’s Progress Party, be substituted for 
his own. The Government then moved the 
closure of the debate. 

The amendment was defeated by 62 to 45 
and the motion of no confidence by 63 to 45. 
The Minister for Housing, Mr Themas 
Kavali, crossed the floor and voted with the 
Opposition, while a number of former Op- 


position members voted with the Govern- 
ment. Mr Kavali subsequently resigned his 
portfolio. The Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Sir John Guise, did not participate and 
subsequently moved to the back benches. 
The new Somare Ministry comprises 25 
Ministers, of whom 14 are members of 
Pangu Pati, five the United Party, two the 
Mautaungan Association and the remainder 
independents. Although it is difficult to be 
definite about numbers, the Pangu Pati 
remains the largest party in Parliament with 
32 adherents, followed by the opposition 
People’s United Front with 19, the People’s 
Progress Party (16), the United Party and the 
Papua Besena, each with 8 members, and 26 
independents, 23 of whom support the 
Government. | 


Humanitarian assistance to East Timor 


Following the visit to East Timor from 6 to 
8 September by the Australian Ambassador 


- The first consignment of Australian food aid to East Timor arrived in Dili on 11 November. 


to Indonesia, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, announced 
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ioe coe the EA of maize, clothing, cooking 














m 14 Séptember that the Australian 


: ; - Government had approved an offer to the In- 
_. denesian Government of $250 000 as an ac- 
| countable. grant, to be applied through the 


` indonesian Red Cross (IRC) for the support 


5 of its humanitarian program of assistance to 
- the people of East Timor. 





Of the grant, some $200 000 has been 
made available to the Indonesian Red Cross 





pharmaceuticals — and 





. f jee of items not readily available in 


Indonesia, such as biscuits and vitamin 
enriched skim milk powder. In addition, the 
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Indonesian Government has agreed to the 
release in East Timor of 1 000 tonnes of corn 
from Java grain stocks, to be replenished by 
the value equivalent of wheat, rice or corn 
from within Australia’s food allocation to 
indonesi# for 1978-79. 


The first consignment of goods purchased 
in Australia under the grant, comprising 
biscuits and vitamin enriched skim milk 
powder, arrived in Dili by barge on 11 
November. 


The Ceunsellor (Development Assistance) | 
from the Australian Embassy in Jakarta was 
present in Dili for the handover of the goods 
to the indonesian Red Cross. 


J.S. Congressional elections 


he November mid-term elections for the U.S. Congress preserved the Democrats’ 


numerical dominance of both the House of Representatives and the Senate. Although 
Republicans gained three seats in the Senate and nine in the House, party alignments still 








raavily favour the Democrats, by a margin of 58 to 41 in the Senate and 277 to 157 in the 


House. in fact, the Democrats lost substantially fewer than the 34 seats normally conceded 






This overall balance does, however, con- 
sal the -Republican Party's successes in 


7 ‘some areas, notably in Minnesota (where 





oon Democrat ‘Farmer-Labor Party was broken 


y the loss of the two Senate seats and the 
Governorship); in Mississippi (which elected 
a Republican Senator for the first time since 
construction); and in other victories in 
‘Hampshire, lowa and Tennessee. The 
Republican National Chairman (Mr Brock) 
could claim with some justification that the 
party had re-established its momentum, 
though the results cannot be taken as a con- 
elusive guide to the 1980 Presidential elec- 
tion. | 

- The elections appeared to be decided prin- 













— aipally on the basis of local issues and per- 


sonalities. Nonetheless, a trend towards 
greater conservatism did seem evident, and 
the President accordingly may face dif- 
ficulties with Congress if he proceeds 
towards action on welfare reform, national 
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y the President's party in an off-year election. 


health insurance, or further tax cuts. Fur- 
thermore, the defeat of liberal Senators in 
lowa (Ciark), New Hampshire (Mcintyre) 
and Colorado (Haskell) may increase the 
problems involved in securing Senate 
ratification of a SALT Il Treaty. 


Some of the possible Presidential con- 
tenders for 1980 fared well in the election — | 
President Carter because his party limited 
the traditional voting swing, and Governors 
Browr (California) and Thompson (Illinois) 
because of the large majorities they record- 


ed. Governor Brown received 60 per centof 
the vote and Governor Thompson 59 per 


cent, while Republican Senator Baker, 
another possible Presidential candidate, was 
re-elected with 58 per cent of the vote. 


As fer as local issues were concerned, tax- 
cutting proposals along the lines of Califor- 
nia’s Proposition 13 were endorsed in Idaho 
and Nevada, but rejected in Michigan and 
Oregon. 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN ULANFU. 


China: Egypt visit by Vice-Chairman Ulanfu 


A Vice-Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Chinese National Peoples’ Congress, 
Ulanfu, led a delegation which visited Egypt from 14 to 18 November. Ulanfu’s visit did not 
cover trade matters — these had been dealt with by the Minister for Foreign Trade Li Qiang 


(Li Ch’iang) earlier in 1978. 


-Ulanfu was enthusiastically received by 
Egyptian leaders and was accompanied by 


= the Minister of State for War Production, 


Kamal Nassar. The political nature of the 
visit was seen in President Sadat’s tribute to 
China for ‘breaking the Soviet Arms Em- 
bargo against Egypt.’ It is also expected that 
the bilateral relationship will develop in other 
areas: China has long allocated a sum of $80 


million aid to Egypt which is still awaiting 
utilisation; experts have arrived to set up a 
sand-brick factory and other industrial pro- 
jects have been agreed; Egypt's Minister of 
Petroleum said China had begun sending 
teams to train at oil fields, refineries and gas 
plants. 

Ulanfu followed his visit to Egypt by visits 
to Sudan and Turkey. 


Australian war veterans in Belgium and France 


A group of Australian war veterans revisited Belgium and France in November, 60 years after 
they fought with the Allies on the Flanders battlefields in World War I. 


The veterans were among a party of 80 
Australian ex-servicemen and women who 
made a six-week tour of Europe to mark the 
60th Anniversary of the signing of the 1918 
Armistice on 11 November. The veterans, 
_ ranging up to 90 years of age, had already 
visited Greece, Italy, Austria, Germany and 
Holland. Fifteen of the party fought in 
Belgium and Flanders during the First World 
War. Forty-six thousand of their fellow 
countrymen are buried in the war cemeteries 
which stretch across the fields of Belgium 
and France. 

After a tour of the Belgian capital on 7 
-= November the veterans went on to Ypres. 
The Burgomaster of Ypres was host at a 
reception in honour of the visitors at the 
Cloth Hall in Ypres after which the party 
toured the war graves. At the Brittannique 
Hotel in Ypres, the visitors were hosts to a 
reception for Belgian dignitaries, officials 
and war veterans. Among those present 
were the Australian Minister for Veterans Af- 
fairs, the Hon. A. E. Adermann, and the 
Australian Ambassador to Belgium, Sir 
James Plimsoll. 

On 8 November the Australians took part 
in a special commemoration ceremony at the 
Menin Gate in Ypres. It was in this region 
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that Australian soldiers fought some of their 
fiercest battles of World War | and suffered 
some of their heaviest casualties. 

The leader of the touring party, Major- 
General Sir William Refshauge, C.B.E., 
E.D., said that, although the two countries 
were situated far apart, Australia held the 
Belgian people close to their hearts. 

‘The bond of friendship forged on the bat- 
tlefields will never be broken. Australians 
remember the dauntless spirit of your nation _ 
throughout both World Wars. It is our 
sincere hope that never again will the people - 
of Belgium suffer in such a way. During our 
tour through Europe we have found that the 
veterans of all nations share many important 
characteristics, but none bind us more firmly 
than the desire for a lasting peace’, Sir- 
William said. a 

On 9 November, the Australian party con- 
tinued their visit to the Flanders region. They 
then went to Villiers Brettoneux in northern 
France where they took part in a spec cial 
ceremony on Saturday, 11 Novem ber, to 
mark the 60th anniversary of the 1918 
Armistice. 

Australian forces took an active: part in the 
recapture of Villiers Brettoneux after it had 
fallen to the German forces and held it until 
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Four of the group of & 
Australian veterans are shown 
examining a First World War 
cannon at the Ypres Town 
Hall. 


[Standaard Hetniewsblad 
photo.) 


the big Allied drive commenced in August 
1918. 

Mrs Meg Brown, widow of Sgt W. E. 
Brown who was awarded the Victoria Cross, 
Australia’s highest award for bravery, at 
Williers Brettoneux, travelled with the group. 


UNESCO 





Wearing the decoration awarded to her hus- 
band, she laid a wreath at the Australian 
memorial just outside the town. 

The visit ended on Sunday 12 November, 
when the Australians attended a service in 
the Amiens Cathedral. 


UNESCO Declaration on Race and Racial 


Prejudice 


The 20th session of the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 
General Conference (which met in Paris from 24 October until 28 November) adopted by 
consensus the text of a Declaration on Race and Racial Prejudice. The adoption took place 
first on 18 November in the General Conference's Committee on Social Sciences (consisting 
of all UNESCO member states). This action was subsequently endorsed when the General 
Conference by consensus formally adopted the Declaration in plenary session on 27 
November. Australia strongly supported adoption of the Declaration. The text of the 


Australian statement follows this article. 


The Declaration is a statement of ethical 
and moral principles which concerns 
discrimination practices and the causes and 
inherent wrongness of racial discrimination, 
and which attempts to identify areas where 
action can be taken to combat it. The 
Declaration is intended to complement other 
related U.N. documents concerned with 
race and racial discrimination, notably the 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms 
ef Racial Discrimination, adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly in 1963, and the In- 
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ternational Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination, which 
entered into force in 1969 and was ratified by 
Australia in 1975. 

Both these instruments are concerned 
with broad legal and policy aspects: the 
Convention imposes an obligation on states 
to implement national measures to achieve 
the goal of eliminating racial discrimination; 
the UNESCO Declaration, on the other 
hand, sets out a body of principles intended 
to highlight sociological, cultural, legal, 
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economic and political aspects of the prob- 
lem of race and racial prejudice and to serve 
as the framework within which the terms 
and concepts employed in the related legal 
instruments bearing on the same problem 
can be interpreted and understood. It is a 
declaration of principles for which the com- 
munity of states officially accords its sup- 
port. 

The Declaration has been the subject of 
detailed and exhaustive negotiations over 
several years. Its genesis lies in the ‘State- 
ment on Race and Racial Prejudice’ drawn 
up by a meeting of experts convened by 
UNESCO in 1967 to prepare a comprehen- 
sive document on the social and ethical 
aspects of the race problem. 

The 17th session of the UNESCO General 
Conference (1972) requested the UNESCO 
Director-General to prepare a preliminary 
study on drafting a declaration on race and 
racial prejudice. This study was referred to 
the 18th General Conference in 1974 and a 
preliminary draft of the Declaration was 
discussed by the General Conference in 
1976. This draft was subsequently revised on 
the basis of comments made at the General 
Conference and after consultations with an 
internationally selected group of experts on 
human rights. 

This revised version constituted the 
negotiating text submitted to a meeting of 
government representatives of UNESCO 
member-states convened from 13-20 March 
1978 in Paris for the purpose of preparing a 
final draft of the Declaration for submission 
to the 20th session of the General Con- 
ference. The text of the draft Declaration, as 
amended at that meeting, was adopted by 
consensus, without opposition or vote, on 
20 March 1978. It is this text which was 
adopted by consensus on 27 November. 

Underlying the Declaration, and important 
during the negotiations which led to its final 
form, is the suggestion that there is a scien- 
tific as well as a moral and ethical basis for 
its statements of principle. At the 
intergovernmental meeting in March 1978 
certain amendments were made which 
shifted the emphasis of a number of articles 
away from reliance on scientific hypothesis 
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and towards reliance on moral and ethical 
considerations. Australia supported this 
change of emphasis. Another positive 
development reflected in the final Declara- 
tion was the greater recognition than in 
earlier texts given to the right of freedom of 
speech and to unhindered pursuit of scien- 
tific research. 

At the meeting last March Australia 
sought to play an active and constructive 
role in negotiating a widely-acceptable text. 
At that time Australia formally submitted 
five amendments, all of which are reflected 
in the final Declaration. 

Articles 6 (2) and 7 incorporate references 
sought by Australia to ‘constitutional prin- 
ciples and procedures’ and the principles 
embodied in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; Article 6 (3) reproduces an 
Australian suggestion that any legislative 
measures need to be supplemented in em- 
pirical ways (by formal administrative 
machinery and education and research pro- 
grams); Article 8 is more flexible than earlier 
versions, in accordance with Australian sug- 
gestions, thereby preserving recognition of 
the importance of research into combating 
racial discrimination while avoiding infringe- 
ment on the free pursuit of scientific 
knowledge; Article 10 now admits the need 
for special measures to implement the objec- 
tives of the Declaration while ensuring that 
they are not such as to appear racially 
discriminatory in themselves. 

As it stands, the Declaration is a con- 
siderable achievement in itself and one of 
the most positive achievements of the 20th 
General Conference. Its objectives are in ac- 
cord with the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Australian Government, which is firm- 
ly committed to the eradication of racism 
and racial discrimination. Australia has made 
clear that it welcomes the emergence of the 
Declaration in a form that has been capable 
of attracting and deserving of our full sup- 
port. In concluding his remarks at the 
General Conference on the adoption of the 
Declaration, an Australian representative 
noted that it could make a substantial con- 
tribution to international efforts to combat 
racial discrimination. He concluded by urg- 
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img that it be given due weight and pro- 
mainence by all those who are participating in 
taose efforts. 


-ustralian statement 

Following is the statement (made in the 
Ceneral Conference’s Committee on 
Social Sciences on 18 November) by an 
Australian representative on the adop- 
ton of the Declaration on Race and 
Facial Prejudice: 

‘The Australian delegation takes great 
satisfaction from the fact that the states 
raembers of UNESCO have adopted by 
acclamation today the draft Declaration on 
Face and Racial Prejudice. 

The text before us has been the subject of 
cetailed and exhaustive consideration and 
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Me UNESCO Headquarters Building in Paris. (U.N. photo.) 
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negotiation. As it stands it is a considerable, 
historical achievement and has the potential 
to make a major contribution to the struggle 
against racial discrimination at both the 
national and the international levels. We 
welcome it wholeheartedly in that spirit 
today. 

This Declaration will be a worthy com- 
panion to the United Nations International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination of 1969, although it 
is not of the same legal character as that 
Convention. It constitutes a statement of 
ethical and moral principles relating to prac- 
tices of discrimination, which identifies areas 
for action and attention. As such its objec- 
tives are completely in accordance with the 
domestic and foreign policies of the 
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Australian Government, which aim at the 
eradication of racism and racial discrimina- 
tion wherever these occur. 

At the meeting of experts last March to 
prepare a final text for consideration of the 
Conference, the Australian delegation 
sought, | believe successfully, to play a con- 
structive part in negotiating a widely- 
acceptable text. We submitted then a 
number of amendments to the existing text, 
all of which have achieved a welcome 
degree of reflection in the document now 
before us. 

We favoured, for example, a shit of 
emphasis towards moral, ethical and educa- 
tional considerations and away from reliance 
on scientific hypothesis, as the preferred 
overall approach. More important, perhaps, 
we are glad to note that Article 6 (3) cf the 
text now reproduces our suggestion that 
legislative measures need to be sup- 
plemented in empirical ways, although we 
would have preferred that the article saould 
not have used the formulation ‘. . . it is also 
incumbent on states . . . ” because it is not 
appropriate in a Declaration of this kind to 
attempt to lay binding obligations on szates. 

That said, we are fully aware that 
although laws proscribing racial discrimina- 
tion are vital, they are not sufficient in 





themselves as a solution to the various prob- 
lems. Such legislation must be sup- 
plemented both by administrative machinery 
for systematic enforcement and conciliation, 
and by more broadly-based programs of 
education and research. We place particular 
importance in this context on programs to 
change community attitudes that give rise to 
discrimination. 

Mr Chairman, | have made a number of 
comments deriving from the view that 
individual states would obviously have writ- 
ten the Declaration slightly differently if they 
had unfettered freedom to do so, to meet, 
for example, various legal preoccupations. 
Equally obviously, in an international 
negotiation of this kind, we none of us can 
have that freedom. We take great satisfac- 
tion therefore from the emergence of the 
Declaration in a form that was capable of 
attracting, and deserving of, our full sup- 
port. We believe that it can make a substan- 
tial contribution to the world effort to com- 
bat racial discrimination, and we urge that it 
be given due weight and prominence by 
those who are participating in that effort at 
both the national and international levels, 
not least by the media. The challenge is now 
to build further, in practical ways, on the 
achievements of the Declaration.’ 


Almost 200 people attended 
the inauguration of a Japanese 
garden and cultural centre at 
Cowra, NSW, on 12 
November. The centre has 
been built on the site of what 
was a Japanese prisoner-of- 
war camp during World War ll. 
Pictured at the inauguration 
are fright) H.E. Mr Yoshio 
Okawara, Japanese Am- 
bassador to Australia, and the 
Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, Depu- 
ty Prime Minister and Minister 
for Trade and Resources. 
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ALBURY TOWN MEETING 


The Albury ‘Town Meeting’ 


The first ‘Town Meeting’ organised by the Department of Foreign Affairs was held in Albury 


on 16 November. 


The theme of the Meeting was 


‘Australia and the World 


Today’ and it was held as part of the Department’s program of encouraging public discus- 


sion of foreign policy issues. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, and the Minister for 
Business and Consumer Affairs and Member 
for Farrer (which covers the Albury district), 
the Hon. W. C. Fife, took part. The Mayor of 
Albury acted as Chairman. 

Nearly 200 people attended the Meeting. 
lt was the subject of a one-hour edited 
television program entitled ‘Andrew 
Peacock: The Town Meeting’, made by the 
commercial network distributors, Australian 
Federated Television, which was shown on 
regional stations from Queensland to South 
Australia. 

The concept of the ‘Town Meeting’ is 
based on the fact that in a democratic so- 
ciety the successful conduct of foreign 
policy ultimately depends upon community 
support. The ‘Town Meeting’ is designed to 
foster this support by strengthening 
communication between the public and 
‘policy advisers’ on foreign policy issues, in- 
creasing awareness of the factors that affect 
Australia’s international relations and by pro- 
moting discussion on foreign affairs. It is 
also aimed at ensuring that ‘policy advisers’ 
do not get out of touch with the views of the 
public on international events. 





Shown arriving in Albury for the ‘Town Meeting 
are the Hon. Andrew Peacock, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Hon. W. C. Fife, Minister 
for Business and Consumer Affairs. In the 
background is Mr David Evans, spokesman for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. (The Border 
Morning Mail photo.) 
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ASEAN-EEC Ministerial Meeting 


The first formal meeting between Foreign Ministers of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) was held in Brussels on 
20-21 November. The meeting seems to have been most successful, and the EEC announc- 


ed that it would open a delegation in Bangkok in 1979. 


At the conclusion of the meeting a Joint 
Declaration was released covering the major 
areas of discussion, including Indo-China 
refugees, commodities, trade, investment, 
development assistance and future co- 
operation. Informal meetings were also held 
between ASEAN Ministers and members of 
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the European Commission. The EEC delega- 
tion was led by the West German Foreign 
Minister, Mr Hans Dietrich Genscher, and 
the ASEAN delegation by the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Professor Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja. 


















WARSAW PACT 


In order to place relations between the 
EEC and ASEAN on a more formal footing, 
the Ministers agreed that exploratory ciscus- 
sions should be started between the two 
sides on a possible co-operation agreement. 

The Ministers viewed with serious con- 
cern the flow of Indo-Chinese refugees to 
the ASEAN countries. It was agreed that in 
view of the international implications of the 
problem, as well as its humanitarian aspects, 
the resettlement of the refugees required 
further international consideration and wider 
support. 

It was agreed that there was an urgent 
need to arrive at decisions to implement 
agreements reached during the May 1977 
Conference on International Economic Co- 
operation, in particular insofar as comraodity 
policy was concerned. The Ministers placed 
particular emphasis on the Integratec Pro- 
gram for Commodities (IPC) and the early 
establishment of a Common Fund. They also 
agreed to co-operate closely in efforts to 
establish appropriate individual commodity 
agreements, or arrangements. 

The Community expressed its willingness 
to examine, within the global context, the 
possibilities for guaranteeing the stapilisa- 
tion of export earnings of the developing 
countries, including ASEAN. Both sides 
undertook to consider favourably the 
possibility of promoting long-term ar- 
rangements among economic operaters of 
the two regions for the supply of 
commodities. 

In the trade discussions, ASEAN Ministers 
„expressed concern at the measures adopted 
by the Community that had the effect of 
inhibiting exports of particular importance to 
ASEAN. They were told that recent 
measures were of a temporary nature and 





had to be viewed against the background of 
the special situation in particular sectors. In 
respect of tariff matters, the Community 
reaffirmed that it was seeking to bring about 
a differentiated and more favourable treat- 
ment for developing countries such as 
ASEAN members. 


In view of the importance placed on the 
Community’s Generalised System of 
Preference (GSP) scheme by ASEAN, the 
Community reconfirmed its intention to 
extend such a scheme beyond its original 
period. It also undertook to consider 
favourably requests for improvements to the 
scheme which could be of importance to the 
economic development of ASEAN 
countries. 


In order to encourage. investment in the 
ASEAN region, both sides agreed to pro- 

mote the establishment of an ASEAN-EEC 
Trade and Investment Forum for relevant 
business organisations in the two regions. 
ASEAN urged the continuation of co- 
operation in promoting joint-venture col- 
laboration and sub-contracting activities, 
and undertook to continue to take measures 
to promote private investment from the 
Community. 


With regard to development assistance, 
ASEAN welcomed the extension of the 
Community's development assistance pro- 
grams to cover regional programs, and the 
Community undertook to pay increased at- 
tention to ASEAN regional projects in future 
programs. As a first step, the Community 
decided to finance feasibility studies for an 
ASEAN Post-harvest Grain Research and 
Training Program and an ASEAN Timber In- 
dustry Research, Development and Training 
Centre. 


The Warsaw Pact Summit 


A Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee (Summit) Meeting in Moscow on 22 and 23 
November attended as usual by Party First Secretaries, Heads of Government and Foreign 
Ministers of the Warsaw Pact countries seems to have brought differences. between 
Romania and its Warsaw Pact allies into sharper relief. 
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“The Declaration issued after the PCC 
_ meeting was wide ranging and was endors- 
ec by all delegations. It contained criticism 
oft the recent North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 





nent Members of the U.N. Security Council 
should reduce their military expenditure by 
similar proportions over the next three years. 
also called on the five Security Council 









mbers to concert their policies relating to 
— clear weapons, and stressed the impor- 
=; tance of reaching an agreement on the 
Srategic Arms Limitation Talks {SALT Il). 
The Declaration, which took a generally 
pesitive attitude to East-West co-operation, 








calling for the continued observance of the 
Halsinki Accords. 

‘The Declaration took a positive stand on 
the human rights record of Pact members. 


However, it contained only a general 






-== r@erence to the Middle East and avoided 


direct criticism of the Camp David Accords. 
Ferther, there was no reference in the 
Declaration to the USSR’s newly signed 


< treaties with Vietnam and Ethiopia, nor was 


re direct criticism of China. There were 
y a few routine but low-key references to 
"hird World and African issues. 

On 25 November, Pravda published a 
statement condemning a separate Egypt- 







decision of the Baghdad meeting of Arab 
countries. This statement had been approv- 
et by Party and Government leaders of all 
\arsaw Pact states except Romania. 
Remania, which maintains diplomatic rela- 
tiens with Israel, had previously indicated its 
general support for the Camp David 
Accords. — 

In a series of speeches between 25 
oe Nevember and 1 December, President 











ASEAN _ 


Ceausescu outlined Romanian policy dif- 
ferences with its Warsaw Pact allies. The 
President reaffirmed Romania’s allegiance to 
the Warsaw Pact and made it clear that 
Romania would not support proposals made 
at the summit for Warsaw Pact member 
countries to increase their military expen- 
diture to natch recent NATO increases. The 
Romanian leadership, with the full endorse- 
ment of the Romanian Communist Party 
Central Committee, publicly stated that 
increasec military expenditure would not 
contribute to creating regional peace and 
stability and would also jeopardise important 
domestic economic development and 
welfare programs. President Ceausescu has 
also opposed closer integration of the com- 
mand structure of Warsaw Pact forces, 

while reasserting Romania’s commitment to. 
its Warsew Pact obligations on the basis of — 
full respect for Romanian national in- — 
dependence and sovereignty. The Romanian | 


leader stressed that his country would not 


surrender control over her armed forces. 
Romaria’s decision to oppose other War- 
saw Pact members on the key issue of 
regional defence arrangements at a Summit 
meeting {coming as it does in the wake of 


Chairman Hua Kuo-feng’s visit to Romania. 


and Yugoslavia, and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko’s visit to Bucharest in September) 
is likely to further complicate inter-pact 
relations. Romania’s resistance to proposals 
made within the Pact to impose more com- 
prehensive controls over member countries 


defence as well as foreign policies are not __ 


new. In earlier times, Romania has express- 


ed policy differences between itself and its — 


Pact allies covering issues inter alia, as 
diverse as the Middle East, China, European 
Euro-Communism, defence arrangements 
and regicnal co-operation. 


.SEAN- Australia Consultative Meeting 


Inaproved consultative mechanisms on trade and other matters have been established be- 
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reen ASEAN and Australia through the ASEAN-Australia Consultative Meetings (AACM), 
æ first of which was held in Canberra on 23 November. 








ASEAN 


It was agreed in the post-Summit talks 
between the Australian Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and the ASEAN 
Heads of Government in Kuala Lumpur in 
August 1977 that measures should be taken 
to improve consultative mechanisms be- 
tween ASEAN and Australia on trade and 
other matters. 

Following discussions between ASEAN 
and Australian officials, terms of reference 
were agreed upon and, at the Australia- 
ASEAN Forum on 30-31 October 1978, 
agreement was reached on an early-warning 
system for possible industry assistance 
measures by Australia. These arrangements 
were endorsed by the ASEAN Standing 
Committee on 4 November, and the first 
AACM was held in Canberra on 23 
November and opened by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 

It has been agreed that the AACM will 
operate under the auspices of the Australia- 
ASEAN Forum, and will meet at least once 
every three months under the joint chair- 
manship of the Chairman of the Australian 
Interdepartmental Committee on ASEAN 
(Mr A. Parsons, a Deputy Secretary in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs) and the 
Malaysian High Commissioner. 

At the first AACM it was decided that 
three ad hoc specialist working groups 
should be established under the AACM, 
dealing with trade, civil aviation and 
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development assistance. These groups will 
operate flexibly and meetings may be held 
when and where necessary. The early- 
warning system will be operated within the 
special working group on trade. Meetings of 
the three specialist working groups will be 
convened in the near future. 

While the AACM and the early-warning 
system have been designed with the par- 
ticular needs of ASEAN in mind, and while it 
is provided that representations made by 
ASEAN through the AACM shall be brought 
to the attention of Australian Ministers, con- 
fidential information on industry assistance 
matters will not be made available. The 
AACM is intended to facilitate the process 
by which ASEAN receives information on 
trade and other matters and communicates 
its views to the Australian Government. The 
AACM thus represents a significant advance 
in our relations with ASEAN, but the pro- 
cedures which have been established will 
not prejudice the existing rights of Australian 
domestic industry or of third countries to 
make representation to the Industries 
Assistance Commission and Temporary 
Assistance Authority, and to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, in open- 
ing the first AACM, said that on the 
Australian side there was a clear willingness 
to seek, through the AACM, an improve- 
ment in the ASEAN-Australia relationship. 


Shown at the opening of the 
ASEAN-Australia Consultative 
Meeting are, from left to right, 
H.E. Mr Nurmathias, Am- 
bassador for Indonesia; H.E. 
Mr W. Suthayakom, Am- 
bassador for Thailand; H.E. Mr 
C. M. See, High Commissioner 
for Singapore; the Hon. An- 
drew Peacock, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Mrs Rosalinda 
V. Tirona, Charge d’Affairs for 
the Philippines; and H.E. Dr 
Awang bin Hassan, High Com- 
missioner for Malaysia. 


‘Saye 
P 
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Ar Luks Dindillo, a health in- 
spector with the Port Moresby 
Cty Council, is undertaking a 
teree-month health inspectors 
course in Australia. Mr Dindillo 
is shown here with Mr Warren 
Matthews, a health inspector 
wth the Health Commission of 
NSW, in Sydney. Mr Mat- 
teews is demonstrating a 
asssolved oxygen meter. 


Torres Strait Treaty: 

. oint Commonwealth-State 
Ministerial consultations 
with Torres Strait Islanders 


Following is a news release issued by 
ĉie Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Fon. Andrew Peacock, on 1 November: 


On the eve of the last phase of Ministerial 
regotiations between Australia and Papua 
Mew Guinea for a treaty relating to the Tor- 
res Strait, the Premier of Queensland, Mr 
Joh Bjelke-Petersen, and the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, accompanied by the 
Cueensland Minister for Aboriginal and 
Island Affairs, Mr Porter, and the Australian 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Viner, 
conferred with Torres Strait Islander leaders 
curing a joint Commonwealth-State 
Ministerial visit on 31 October and 1 
Movember. 

The discussions commenced with a for- 
mal meeting in Yorke Island under the Chair- 
manship of Mr Getano Lui, Chairman, 
Islander Advisory Council. All Island leaders 
were present at the meeting, which was 
Ðllowed by visits to Murray, Boigu, Dauan, 
Saibai and Badu Islands. 

Special transport arrangements made 
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possible joint Commonwealth-State con- 
sultations in the Torres Strait, wide in extent 
and unprecedented in scope and nature. 

The Premier said that the visit had come at 
an impcrtant time in the development of 
Islander opinion on the proposed treaty. He 
and his colleague, Mr Porter, in an earlier 
visit, had received from the Islanders expres- 
sions of concern relating to particular 
aspects of the treaty elements to which the 
Islanders hoped the negotiators of the treaty 
text would be able to pay special attention. 

“We felt it most important to have inten- 
sive discussions with Australia’s principal 
negotiators, particularly with Mr Peacock. | 
am glad that these discussions went so well, 
and that the views of the Islanders and the 
Queensland Government have been taken 
into full account’, the Premier said. 

The Islanders had indicated to him and Mr 
Peacock that the visit had reassured them 
about their concerns, and they confirmed 
their acceptance of the treaty proposals as 
drafted. 

‘This iS a very complex and major matter, 
involving constitutional and legal questions 
of great magnitude and, even more impor- 
tant, the well-being of Australians who live 
in the Strait’, he said. 

He said that the care given to the detailed 
discussions with Queensland and the 
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Islanders, and to meeting their concerns in 
the negotiation of the treaty text, was great- 
ly appreciated by himself and his Govern- 
ment and augured well for the future work- 
ing of the treaty arrangements. 

Mr Peacock expressed his appreciation for 
the opportunity the joint visit with the 
Premier provided for a thorough discussion 
with the Islanders of the draft text he was in 
process of negotiating. He expressed his 
gratitude to the Islanders for their hospitality 
and courtesy. He recalled that Cabinet had 
been guided in its formulation of negotiating 
policy by the views the Islanders had put to 
the Prime Minister during his visit in 1976 
and subsequently to Mr Viner. The intensive 
consultations that had been undertaken with 
the Premier and his Ministerial colleagues 
had also been of great assistance to him as 
the principal negotiator. 

‘This process of active consultation has 
been a major contributing factor in produc- 
ing an arrangement consistent with 
Australia’s constitution and with interna- 
tional law. The treaty will be seen as a 
unique document both legally and substan- 
tively. A most important achievement of the 
treaty will be the establishment of a Pro- 
tected Zone in the Torres Strait which will 
fully guarantee the protection of the tradi- 
tional way of life and livelihood of the 
peoples of the Strait. All Australian Isiands 
will remain Australian territory, and the 


Sister Ada Inabi, a senior staff 
nurse with the Port Moresby 
General Hospital Intensive 
Care Unit, is on an eight- 
month course at the Royal 
Melbourne Hospital. Sister 
Inabi is shown here with Nurse 
Janet Clarke in the Intensive 
Care Unit of the Royal 
Melbourne Hospital. 
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Torres Strait Islanders will remain Australian 
citizens. The treaty will also provide for con- 
sultative arrangements with Papua New 
Guinea on a continuing basis in which the 


Torres Strait Islanders will be fully 
represented’, he said. 
Mr Peacock welcomed the intensive 


discussions which had ensued on the draft 
treaty text, following the announcement of 
the agreed principal basic elements to Com- 
monwealth and State Parliaments in May 
and visits by Mr Viner and Mr Porter to 
confer with Island leaders. 

In this way, matters of particular concern 
had been isolated for special negotiation and 
attention. 

‘On the eve of my departure for Daru on 
the final phase of the negotiations, | have 
welcomed the timeliness of this visit to con- 
fer further with the Islanders. It has further 
emphasised the issues of vital interest to 
them. | look forward to a continuing associa- 
tion with the people of the Torres Strait on 
the Advisory Council on which Torres Strait 
Islanders will be represented and which will 
keep under careful review the workings of 
the treaty arrangements’, he said. 

Negotiations between the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Peacock, and the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade of 
Papua New Guinea, Mr Olewale, on the 
draft treaty text, will be resumed on Thurs- 
day, 2 November, in Daru. 
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The Chinese Vice-Minister for Metallurgical Industry, Mr Xu Chi (Hsu Ch ‘th), led a delegation of 
Chinese metallurgists who visited Australia during October. Mr Xu is shown (fifth from left) with the 
delegation during a visit to the Sydney Opera House. Mr Arthur Turtte (sixth from right) accompanied 
the delegation. As a result of the delegation’s visit, an invitation has been extended to the Chinese 


Minister for Metallurgical Industries, Mr Tang Ke, to visit Australia in 1979. 


Foreign Ministers adopt text 
of Torres Strait Treaty 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
hon. Andrew Peacock, on 2 November: 


The Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr N. Ebia 
Olewale, and the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
initialled an agreed text of the Torres Strait 
Treaty in Daru today. 

The two Ministers announced that ‘all 
outstanding issues of substance and drafting 
in relation to the Treaty have been resolved. 

“Adoption of this Treaty, after years of pa- 
tient negotiations, is a dramatic achieve- 
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ment. It ts a unique Treaty — a striking solu- 
tion to a complex, historical and geographic 
situation which has no parallel elsewhere in 
the world. 

‘Issues of sovereignty and sovereign 
rights, affecting national interests of both 
countries and raising special legal, moral and 
humanitérian problems, have been resolved. 
The Treety, by giving practical effect to a 
number of developing principles of interna- 
tional law will be significant in the process of 
development of acceptance of those 
principles. 


‘A Protected Zone will be established to 
protect the traditional way of life of the Tor- 
res Strait Islanders and the inhabitants of the 
Papua New Guinea coast adjacent to the 
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Torres Strait. The distinctive marine environ- 
ment of the coast will be carefully protected. 
The fish and seabed resources between the 
two countries will be shared fairly and justly. 

‘The Treaty reconciles, on a permanent 
and equitable basis, the claims of peoples 
and governments, with justice for all 
concerned.’ 

The two Ministers stated that the 
inhabitants of the Papua New Guinea coast 
adjacent to the Torres Strait, and the Torres 
Strait Islanders, had accepted the Treaty 
settlement. 

The two Ministers noted that the Treaty 
text, which they had adopted for considera- 
tion by the Australian and Papua New 
Guinea governments, reflected the principal 
basic elements they had announced to their 
respective Parliaments on 25 May this year. 

They said that it was their intention that if 
the Treaty were approved by their respective 
governments it would be signed on or about 
19 December this year at Papua New Guinea 
House in Sydney. 

Mr Olewale and Mr Peacock concluded by 
saying that they expected to have State and 
provincial as well as local representatives, at 
the signing ceremony to mark the accep- 
tance by all concerned of the fair and just 
way in which the outstanding issues had 
been settled. 


Vote on Palestinian refugees 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 8 November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that 
Australia had joined the United States, 
Canada and Israel in voting on 6 November 
against a United Nations General Assembly 
resolution containing references contrary to 
aspects of the Camp David peace accords, 
which have been welcomed by the 
Australian Government as a constructive 
framework for the resolution of the Middle 
East conflict. In addition to those countries 
which voted against the resolution another 
19 (mainly Western European countries) 
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abstained. The resolution was adopted with 
95 countries voting in favour. 

The Minister recalled that the accords pro- 
vided for the principles of U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242 to govern the 
negotiations between Egypt and Israel. 
Australia welcomed the recognition in the 
accords of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian peoples, including their right to 
participate in the determination of their own 
future. 

The General Assembly resolution adopted 
on 6 November dealt with the continuation 
of humanitarian assistance to be provided by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) to persons displaced as a result of 
the June 1967 hostilities. | 


Australia was not able to accept a 
paragraph included in this year’s resolution 
for the first time declaring ‘that any attempt 
to restrict or to attach conditions to the free 
exercise of the right of return by any displac- 
ed person is inconsistent with that 
inalienable right and inadmissible’. | 

Australia agreed with other Western 
countries which, because of this passage, 
were unable to support the resolution. One 
part of the Camp David agreements propos- 
ed that, during the five-year period of transi- 
tional arrangements for the West Bank and 
Gaza, representatives of Egypt, Israel, Jor- 
dan and the self-governing authority provid- 
ed for under the agreement are to constitute 
a continuing committee to decide by agree- 
ment on the modalities of admission of per- 
sons displaced from the West Bank and 
Gaza in 1967. 

The Australian Government has repeated- 
ly said it stands ready to support any settle- 
ment agreed between the parties to the 
dispute. The Australian representative in the 
United Nations said after the vote on 6 
November that the new paragraph in the 
resolution did not reflect the spirit of recent 
developments towards peaceful settlement 
in the Middle East. 

Mr Peacock said that Australia’s vote on 
the resolution in no way detracted from its 
traditional support for the humanitarian 
work of UNRWA. He recalled that Australia 
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a relations with the ASEAN 





os had provided US$6.9 million in voluntary 
-= contributions since 1950 to support the work 


a of the Agency. 
FF ISEAN- Australia 

B sonsultative arrangements 
Fatlowing is a news release issued by 






T he Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 


E Andrew Peacock, today released the terms 


i of reference for the ASEAN-Australia Con- 


f: sultative Meetings (AACM) and the pro- 


cae lures for the operation of the ‘early warn- 
ing’ system under the AACM. 

Mr Peacock said the AACM represented 
an important new development in Australia’s 
region. Its 
Stablishment was a significant achievement 











5 | 4 hich would provide a practical means for 
<: furthering co-operation between ASEAN 


d Australia. 

Mr Peacock said that its terms of 
reference had been approved earlier this year 
by ASEAN and Australia and that the early 





ee warning procedures were agreed to at the 







\ustralia-ASEAN Forum, held in Canberra 
n 30 and 31 October. These procedures had 


PIL gik bsequently been endorsed by the ASEAN 


Standing Committee at its meeting in 
Jakarta on 4 November. 

‘Under the early warning system ASEAN 
countries will be assured of improved oppor- 


tunities for presentation of their views and 


. - for consultation at various appropriate 
eu stages during the Australian 
<<. assistance process. 


industry 





_The ASEAN countries will make their 


Cammission 





(1AC)-Temporary Assistance 


-~ Authority (TAA) on particular matters, or to 


<- the Government through existing channels 
¿>o aş well as through the ASEAN-Australia 
-Consultative Meetings. 

The establishment of the ASEAN- 
Australia Consultative Meetings has been 
the subject of detailed discussions between 
ASEAN and Australia. These discussions 
followed the agreement between ASEAN 
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Heads of Government and the Australian 
Prime Minister in Kuala Lumpur in August 
1977. The objective was to improve existing 
consultative arrangements so as to promote 
further a co-operative and constructive ap- 
proach to the development of mutual trade 
relations. 

‘It has been our objective to ensure that 
consultative mechanisms are not only ade- 
quate to the needs of the increasingly close 
relationship between Australia and ASEAN 
but will further strengthen the co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia’, Mr Peacock 


said. ‘The framework for these consultations a 


now exists in the AACM. The Australian 
Government looks forward to the mutually 
valuable contacts which the AACM will pro- 
vide with our ASEAN partners. The first 
meeting of the AACM will be held in 
Canberra in the near future.’ 


Appointment of Senior 
Private Secretary 


Following is a news release issued by . 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 13 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today the ap- 
pointment of John McCarthy to the position 
of Senior Private Secretary. Mr McCarthy, 
who is currently Charge d’Affaires of the 
Australian Embassy in Damascus, joined the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in 1968. His 
overseas experience includes postings to 
Vientiane and Washington. Mr McCarthy is 
expected to take up his appointment on 4 
December 1978. 

Mr McCarthy replaces Mr John Ridley 
who joined the Minister's staff in January 
1976. 


Consultative Committee on 


Relations with Japan 


Following is a news release by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on 16 November: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the 
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establishment of the Consultative Commit- 
tee on Relations with Japan. 


Mr Peacock said the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Relations with Japan would be a 
combined body of nine senior represen- 
tatives of the private sector and of seven 
Permanent Heads of Department. 


The purpose of the Consultative Commit- 
tee was to help achieve a higher degree of 
collaboration and consensus im the 
Australian community about the relatianship 
with Japan. The Committee would review 
on a continuing basis the course of the rela- 
tionship, monitor developments, and try to 
foresee possible opportunities and 
challenges for the relationship in the fature. 
Its aim would be to produce forward-Icoking 
policy advice to the Government. 


The formation of the Consultative Com- 
mittee was one of the recommendaticns of 
the Ad Hoc Working Committee on 
Australia-Japan Relations which were 
adopted by the Government earlier this year. 
Other recommendations already put into 
effect were the formation of a Cabinet 
Committee on Japan and a commit@e of 
Permanent Heads called the Standing Com- 
mittee on Japan. In establishing these com- 
mittees the Government's intention was to 
ensure that all aspects of Australia’s relation- 
ship with Japan, which was of such crucial 
importance, were effectively managed and 
co-ordinated. 


Mr Peacock said that the General 
Manager of CSR Ltd, Mr R. G. Jackson, 
A.C., had been appointed Chairman of the 
Consultative Committee. 


The Committee will have its first meeting 
in Canberra before the end of the year. Its 
other members are: 


Mr R. D. G. Agnew, Chairman, Agnew 
Clough Ltd 

Mr N. S. Currie, C.B.E., Secretary, 
Department of Industry and Commerce 

Sir John Crawford, A.C., C.3.E., 
Chancellor, Australian National University 

Mr R. J. Kirby, National President, Metal 
Trades Industry Association 

Mr R. T. Madigan, 0.B.E., Chairman of 
Directors, Hamersley iron Pty Ltd 
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Sir Malcolm McArthur, O.B.E., former 
Chairman of the Australian Meat Board 
Mr D. H. McKay, C.B.E., Secretary, 
Department of Primary Industry 

Mr S. B. Myer, Chairman-elect of the Myer 
Emporium Ltd and Chairman of the Ad 
Hoc Working Committee on Australia- 
Japan Relations | 

Mr P. |. Nolan, 
A.C.T.U. 

Mr N. F. Parkinson, Secretary, Department 
of Foreign Affairs 

Mr J. Scully, Secretary, Department of 
Trade and Resources 

Mr K. C. O. Shann, C.B.E., former Chair- 
man of the Public Service Board and 
former Ambassador to Japan 

Sir Frederick Wheeler, C.B.E., Secretary to 
the Treasury 

Mr A. J. Woods, Secretary, Department of 
National Development 

Mr G. J. Yeend, C.B.E., Secretary, 
Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet 


Assistant Secretary, 


Appointment of 
Ambassador to Iraq 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 17 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr John Starey as Australian 
Ambassador to Iraq. Mr Starey replaces Mr 
H. N. Truscott, who has been appointed 
Ambassador to Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 

Mr Starey, 44, who has been Minister of 
the Australian Embassy in Bangkok since 
June 1977, previously served as Charge 
d'Affaires in Beirut from January to August 
1976 and in Baghdad from September 1976 
to April 1977. From Beirut and Baghdad he 
was accredited also to Syria and Jordan. 

He has also served in Washington, Jakar- 
ta and Islamabad. E 

Mr Starey, a graduate of the University of 
Melbourne, will be accompanied by his wife. 
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Tne Torres Strait Treaty 


Following is the text of the statement on 
the Torres Strait Treaty by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, in the House of Represen- 
tatives on 23 November: 


4onourable Members will be aware that at 
my meeting with the Papua New Guinea 
Mmister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr 
Ekia Olewale, in Daru on 2 November, we 
acopted, and agreed to submit to our 
respective Governments, the text of the 
Treaty to be concluded on maritime boun- 
deies between our two countries and on 
otner matters relating to the Torres Strait. | 
am now pleased to be able to inform 
Henourable Members that the Treaty text 
which Mr Olewale and | adopted has been 
approved by both the Australian and Papua 
New Guinea Governments. 

= also inform Honourable Members that 
bcth Governments have agreed that the 
Treaty will be signed in mid-December at 
Papua New Guinea House in Sydney by the 
Prme Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

The Treaty is a long, complex and detailed 
decument. It incorporates in formal treaty 
lamguage, and with the necessary degree of 
orecision, the principal basic elements which 
| Pad agreed with the Papua New Guinea 
-creign Minister would be included in the 
Treaty. | informed Honourable Members of 
these elements in my statements to Parlia- 
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ment om “1 and 25 May. 

The Treaty settlement which has now 
been achieved is one which protects the in- 
terests of Australia and of all Australian 
citizens, while being, at the same time, a fair 
and equitable settlement between Australia 
and Papua New Guinea. A fundamentally 
important part of the Treaty is that all 
Australiar islands remain Australian, and all 
Australian citizens remain Australian 
citizens. 

| take this further opportunity of assuring 
Honourable Members that the Torres Strait 
Islanders, through their Chairmen, have 
been fully consulted and have expressed 
their support of the Treaty settlement. 

Since the negotiations with Papua New 
Guinea were resumed earlier this year, there 
has been close and continuous consultation 
with the Government of Queensland and the 
Torres Strait Islander Chairmen. My col- 
league, the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, 
Mr Viner, held extensive consultations with 
the Chairmen during visits to the Torres 
Strait in March and May. Since March, there 
have been three Ministerial meetings with 
the Premier of Queensland and his 
Ministerial colleagues, and many discussions 
between Commonwealth and State officials. 

The Premier and |, accompanied by the 
Minister for Aboriginal Affairs and the 
Queensiand Minister for Aboriginal and 
Island Affairs, held joint consultations with 
the Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of the 
Torres Strait Island communities on Yorke 





The Papua New Guinea 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr WN. Ebia 
Olewale, and the Minister for 

———— Foreign Affairs, the Hon. An- 
= drew Peacock, initialling the 
agreed text of the Torres Strait 
Treaty in Daru on 2 November. 
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island on 31 October. The Islander Chairmen 
endorsed the Treaty unanimously. The 
Queensland Government has concurred in 
the terms of the Treaty. 

The final negotiation of this Treaty, after 
years of patient negotiation between the 
Australian and Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ments, is a most dramatic and important 
achievement. It reflects the sound basis of 
the relationship between the two countries 
and justifies the determination of the two 
Governments that this very complex issue 
could and would be resolved by direct 
negotiation between them. 

This has not been easy. We faced issues 
relating to sovereignty and sovereign rights, 
and special legal and humanitarian prob- 
lems, which involved important naticnal in- 
terests for each country. The Treaty will 
establish clearly the division of sovereign 
rights over resources between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea in the whole area be- 
tween them — from the Arafura Sea to the 
Coral Sea. All these matters have been 
resolved by a Treaty which is equitable and 
meets the interests of both parties. The 
Treaty will give practical effect to a number 
of developing principles of international law. 
This will be significant in the process of 
development and acceptance of those prin- 
ciples. 

A most important aspect of the Treaty, 
and one to which Ministers of both Govern- 
ments have given deep personal attention, 
has been the need to provide for the special 
protection of the interests and the tracitional 
ways of life of the peoples of both countries 
who live in and adjacent to the Torres Strait. 
In this context, particular care has been 
directed to the preservation of the unique 
marine environment of the Strait. These 
most important objectives will be achieved 
by the establishment under the Treaty of a 
Protected Zone in the Torres Strait. 

The Government believes that the Treaty 
resolves all these problems in a way that sus- 
tains the interests of all Australians, shares 
fairly and justly the resources of the area, 
and reconciles the claims of the peopies and 
Governments of Australia and Papua New 
Guinea on a permanent and equitable basis, 
with justice for all concerned. 
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UNESCO Declaration on 
Mass Media 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 23 
November: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today welcomed the 
adoption of the Declaration on Mass Media 
at the UNESCO General Conference in Paris 
yesterday. 

Mr Peacock said that the Declaration had 
been one of the most controversial and con- 
tentious issues faced by UNESCO member 
states during the past few years. 

‘The outcome had been a very desirable 
result to what has been by clear necessity a 
fundamental issue for Australia’, Mr 
Peacock said. 

‘Erom Australia’s point of view, in the text 
now adopted all contentious areas of the 
Declaration have been excised or adequately 
amended. Of course, while not perfect, the 
Declaration as it now stands excludes unac- 
ceptable references to government involve- 
ment in media activities and no longer 
reflects a view of the relationship between 
the state, the media and the individual which 
is foreign to our conception of a free and 
democratic society. Moreover, the final text 
includes significant provisions which favour 
a very desirable improvement globally in the 
free, extensive and responsible flow of infor- 
mation and news.’ 

Mr Peacock said the Australian delegation 
had played an active role in the final out- 
come of the Declaration. In particular it had 
successfully sought to have included provi- 
sions which would afford journalists the best 
possible conditions for exercising their pro- 
fession. 

Australia strongly supported the inclusion 
of clauses recognising that the mass media 
of developing countries in particular should 
have the resources to enable strengthened 
co-operation, both among themselves and 
with the media of developed countries. 

The Declaration was adopted by the 
General Conference's Committee on Culture 
and Communication, which is made up of all 
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"A : Mm =- ber states of UNESCO. It will now go to 
the final plenary session of the General Con- 


ance where it is certain to be endorsed. 
bir Peacock said that the Declaration had 






=- to 2e seen against the broader international 
o, eoatext. 
-=> Deelaration was its recognition for a better, 

_ freer and more extensive exchange of infor- 


One significant aspect of the 


méetion between all countries. The wishes of 














loping countries to strengthen their in- 
< terational communications systems and 
ws exchange arrangements were unques- 


d and urgent. 
australia was already active in this area 


= anā stood ready to assist further where it 


cold. 
. Wir Peacock said: ‘Activities designed to 
_ assist in improving communication systems 
in developing countries take up a relatively 
- large part of the resources available for 
= Australia’s overseas development 
=o asaistance. 
SNe have been actively involved in efforts 
ad : at “he present UNESCO General Conference 
to affect internationally an intensification of 
3 act vities, particularly in practical areas such 
SA as training and the development of com- 
Comer ication infrastructures in developing 












a asialia has already provided media and 


communications training courses for profes- 
sionals from developing countries and has 


coutributed to international bodies such as 
the Asian-Pacific Institute of Broadcasting 
| Development based in Kuala Lumpur. The 
T Insitute’ s resident consultant is seconded 

-fron the ABC and its training courses utilise 





2. Australian consultants extensively. 
‘The current aid estimates include a con- 





ning courses conducted by the Institute. 
“Australia has clearly emphasised its sym- 








: pathy with the wishes of developing coun- 
_ tries for a better, prompt and reliable flow of 


_ news to and from themselves. To this end all 
cotntries should have the resources to 
enable their peoples to articulate their 
logtimate concerns and report national 








a developments to others. 


`- “t_is my hope that professional media 
_ organisations, generally, and particularly 
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those in Australia, will continue their efforts 
to achieve this important objective.’ 


INFCE: Australian statement 


The following statement was made on 
27 November by Mr Justice R. W. Fox, 
as leader of the Australian Delegation, 
at the mid-term Plenary Conference of 
the International Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation (INFCE) which was held in 
Vienna fram 27 to 29 November 1978. Mr 
Justice Fox is Australia’s Ambassador- 
at-Large for Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
and Safeguards. 


Mr President, 

Now that INFCE has reached the mid- 
point of its two-year span, it is appropriate 
that this Plenary Conference take stock of 
the progress achieved so far towards the ob- 
jectives which were set at the INFCE 
Organising Conference in Washington more 
than a year ago. At the conference we ex- 
pressed ourselves in the Final Communique 
as being ‘convinced that effective measures 
can and should be taken at the national level 
and through international agreements to 
minimise the danger of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons without jeopardising 
energy supplies or the development of 
nuclear erergy for peaceful purposes’. We 
did not expect, | believe, that INFCE would 
produce fnal or comprehensive solutions, 
but we did and do expect it to present firm 
guidelines to these ends. All the eight INFCE 
Working Groups have worked with due ex- 
pedition and appropriate concern for the 
seriousness of the task. But much yet re- 
mains to be done. 

It will not be possible to resolve in INFCE 
many outstanding divergencies of view. 
Rather, it is accepted that we should go as 
far as possible in establishing a framework 
within which the development of nuclear 
energy can proceed on the basis of enhanc- 
ed mutual confidence and mutual accom- 
modation of different interests and perspec- 
tives. 
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Mr Justice R. W. Fox, Australia’s Ambassador- 
at-large for Nuclear Non-Proliferation and 
Safeguards. 


This will require that INFCE establish a 
factual and objective basis for dealing with 
the multiple considerations, political, 
economic, social and technical, which will 
influence relevant decisions in regard to the 
further development of the nuclear industry. 
INFCE should point the way to the further 
international development of institutional 
arrangements which will take full and proper 
account of the need of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes while strengthening the 
constraints against proliferation, and giving 
confidence to the world that adequate 
protection exists. 

In all these matters, INFCE will be giving 
full and proper attention to the special re- 
quirements and interests of the developing 
countries. Australia particularly welcomed 
the IAEA paper for WG3 on the subject and 
has been encouraged that a greater number 
of developing countries are attending this 
Plenary and are participating constructively 
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in the work of INFCE, than attended the 
Washington Conference. 

Since the INFCE Organising Conference, 
useful data has been collected and collated 
in the various Working Groups. Although 
much of this information is not new, such a 
comprehensive review of the existing situa- 
tion in regard to the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy has never before been carried out. 
The task of assembling this information has, 
however, tended to bring about the defer- 
ment of the examination of questions 
relating to non-proliferation. My delegation 
welcomes the decision taken at the recent 
meeting of the Technical Co-ordinating 
Committee to provide interim guidance to 
the Working Groups on the question of pro- 


liferation resistance assessment. We believe 
` strongly that INFCE needs to identify those 


aspects of peaceful nuclear energy opera- 


' tions which are sensitive from the prolifera- 


tion viewpoint, and to assess objectively and 
according to a consistent standard the 
degree of risk attaching to them. Only on 
this basis will it be possible to direct our 
energies efficiently to the solution of the 
most important problems. 

We suggest, too, that the TCC should 
endeavour to ensure that all aspects of the 
most important problems are brought 
together and not left to be partly considered 
in a number of working groups. 


Some of the technical alternatives being 
evaluated, in particular by Working Group 8, 
but also by other groups, could assist in the 
longer term in meeting energy needs with 
reduced risks of nuclear proliferation. Of 
necessity, these will be relatively far in the 
future. In the meantime, appropriate 
responses to minimise proliferation risks are 
more likely to be found in institutional ar- 
rangements. It is only when the detail of 
various models is addressed that a full and 
realistic assessment can be made of the 
benefits and disadvantages of the different 
kinds of institutional arrangements which 
have been suggested. While INFCE might 
not be able to go as far as might be desirable 
in examining new institutional 
arrangements, we hope at least that it will be 
in a position to recommend to national 
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governments and relevant international 


organisations, such as the IAEA, that they 
examine closely specific institutional models 








ie lieve that this would be an important 
contribution i in the direction of meeting non- 
proliferation objectives and requirements in 
a period of growing dependence on nuclear 
energy. 


-Australia welcomes Working Group 4's 
pending discussion of proliferation 
resistance, alternative institutional ar- 
rangements, including multinational control, 

alternative schemes for reprocessing and 
plutonium fuel fabrication to complement 
tne basic information that it has gathered so 
far. We believe that the discussion will be of 
value in regard to the conditions under 
which reprocessing might proceed. We also 
note that next week a group of consultants 
will meet under the auspices of the IAEA to 
examine the question of possible schemes 
for the international management and 
storage of plutonium. My government is par- 
ticipating in this study. 

_ We endorse the decision that was taken at 

the meeting of Working Group 2 in October 
to address the non-proliferation issues raised 
by uranium enrichment. Australia has noted 
with satisfaction that WG2 will assess and 








compare. the proliferation aspects of dif- 


ferent enrichment technologies and different 
institutional perspectives including multina- 
tional or regional fuel cycle centres. 

~The question of nuclear waste manage- 
ment and disposal remains a controversial 
ane in the public arena. My delegation 
welcomes the considerable progress that 
mas been made by Working Group 7 in 
evaluating all the factors involved in the per- 
' nanent disposal of used nuclear material. 
‘his will be a valuable contribution in point- 
ing the way to resolution of this impediment 
to the expansion of nuclear energy. 

Mr President, the wide availability of 
nuclear power to help meet the world’s 
energy requirements depends heavily on an 
international climate of confidence between 
producer and consumer states. This has two 
principal aspects: commercial and non- 
proliferation. 
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As regards the commercial, there are 
already highly developed world-wide 
marketing arrangements which fulfil the 
essential need of customer countries for 
reliable access to supplies and of supplier 
countries for markets. Any additional 
guarantees involving governments or par- 
ticular regions must be justified on the basis 
of remedying weaknesses which have first 
been clearly identified. In addressing the- 
adequacy of long-term supply, it should be 
acknowlsdged that in relation to uranium, as 
with any commodity, it is the short-term 
market prospects which tend to govern 
development. 


We recognise that there may be scope for 
considering back-up arrangements to help 
promote stability and security in nuclear 
trade. For example, the United States’ pro- 
posal in Working Group 3 for a nuclear fuel 
bank to provide assurances in the event of 
supply interruption on other than non- 
proliferation grounds for countries with 
small nuclear programs, represents one kind 
of limited measure which may prove to be 
justifiable and practicable. 

The non-proliferation aspects of nuclear 
supply have been controversial interna- 
tionally. Consuming countries have express- 
ed concern that their nuclear programs | 
might be adversely affected by unilateral 
changes in the non-proliferation conditions 
applied by supplier countries. Australia 
recognises that security of supply is a fun- 
damental element in an effective non- 
proliferation regime. Australia also 
recognises that public confidence in the 
nuclear industry, in the consumer as much 
as in the supplier countries, requires that 
non-proliferation assurances should be con- 
vincing. In protecting the legitimate interests 
of eac side, consumers and suppliers 
should not lose sight of the overriding impor- 
tance of the common non-proliferation 
objective. 

The practical situation is that, in the 
absence of internationally agreed non- 
proliferation requirements, governments of 
countries supplying nuclear materials and 
technology have no alternative other than to 
seek bilaterally those non-proliferation con- 
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ditions which they believe to be appropiate. 
Clearly, the political reality is that accep- 


tance of stringent non-proliferation condi- 


tions is a sine gua non for stable nuclear 
trade. 

The Australian delegation would like to 
see INFCE point the way to maintaining:sup- 
ply assurances and effective non- 
proliferation controls through the elabora- 
tion of international non-proliferation ar- 
rangements for nuclear exports and nuclear 
trade which could be updated from time to 
time. 

Mr President, | have stated that much re- 
mains to be done before INFCE concluces. | 
believe that our task will be made easier if we 
acknowledge now that we cannot provide all 
the answers and that our work is ip the 
nature of a first step towards continuing 
international efforts in specific areas. Our 
efforts will be assisted too if we all recognise 
our mutual interdependence and avoid 
actions which tend to harden divergences of 
view and perhaps lead to confrontation. We 
all have a common interest in proveding 
nuclear power where it is needed and at the 
same time developing effective means of 
proliferation resistance. Let us, by all means, 
air our differences frankly but accept that 
there are two sides to every argument and 
work in a co-operative manner to overcome 
our difficulties. On this basis INFCE car be a 
major milestone towards a more secure and 
prosperous world. 


Foreign 
representation 
in Australia 


November 

21 PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
His Excellency Mr Lin Ping 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador 


29 Mexico 
His Excellency Senor Luis Echeverria 
Alvarez presented his credentials 
as Ambassador 
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“TORRES STRAIT TREATY 


The Torres Strait Treaty 


i By P.S.B. Stanford” 


< The conclusion of negotiations on the Torres Strait Treaty culminating in its 
signature on 18 December 1978 marked a most important step in relations between- 
ustralia and Papua New Guinea. The Treaty represents the resolution of the last 
major outstanding bilateral issue between the two countries since Papua New 
~ Guinea became independent in 1975. It is a most significant historical achievement 
_ and reflects the strength of the bilateral relationship between the two countries and 
~ the view expressed jointly by Prime Ministers Fraser and Somare on 11 February 
1977 ‘that their two Governments were determined and confident that these issues 
x could and would be resolved through a continued process of bilateral negotiations’. 


-© The complex issues relating to the Tomes humanitarian factors involved, had attracted 
Strait and the whole area between Australia attention at various times in the past 100 
and Papua New Guinea include, but are not years, long before Australia and Papua New, 


practice. Questions relating to sovereignty context of the post-independence bilateral. 
and maritime boundaries as well as to the relationship. In the years immediate before 
complex social, political, economic and Papua New Guinea became independent the 
; issue again attracted interest, -especially in 


*Peter Stanford served in the Australian Mission the light of developments in international 
in Port Moresby from 1973 to 1975. He has been Maritime law. 

assigned to special duties on the Torres Strait 

Treaty negotiations in the Department of Forsign The course of negotiations 

_ Affairs since September 1977. Some discussions on the resolution of the 
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confined to, matters of international law and Guinea had occasion to address them in the a 











issues involved took place during Papua 
‘New Guinea’s period of self government 
from 1973 to 1975. Soon after in- 
dependence, on 4 March 1976, Prime 
Minister Fraser and Prime Minister Somare 
agreed that ‘it was important that an 
equitable and permanent settlement of all 
-outstanding issues relating to the Torres 
_ Strait be achieved as soon as possible’. By 
‘the end of May 1976 negotiations had 
“resulted in the resolution of a number of 
points basic to a settlement. It was agreed 
that Australia would retain all Australian in- 
habited islands and that the Australian ter- 
‘fitorial seas around the three northernmost 
-islands of Boigu, Dauan and Saibai would be 
three nautical miles. A Protected Zone 
-would be established in Torres Strait to pro- 
-tect and preserve the traditional way of life 
_and livelihood of the Torres Strait Islanders 
zand the residents of the adjacent coast of 
-Papua New Guinea. It was also agreed that a 
continuous seabed boundary would be 
„delimited between the two countries running 
-through the Protected Zone. The seabed line 
would run north of all Australian inhabited 
islands except Boigu, Dauan and Saibai and 
-irva location more southerly than the line ap- 
-plying under Australian legislation for off- 
shore petroleum administration purposes. 

_ In subsequent months much further pro- 
-gress was made. In particular, provisional 
agreement was reached on the location of 
‘the seabed boundary running some 2 000 
kilometres from the Arafura Sea, through 
the Torres Strait and out into the Coral Sea. 


In 1977 the negotiations were suspended 
during the time of the Papua New Guinea 
and Australian elections. However, at that 
time the pace of international developments 
relating to the declaration of 200 nautical 
mile maritime zones quickened. Both 
Australia and Papua New Guinea, as 
-members of the South Pacific Forum, were 
parties to the Forum's declaration of 31 
August” 1977 whereby members of the 





region should move quickly to establish 200 
‘nautical mile fishing or exclusive economic 
zones and undertook to complete as early as 
1 yracticable and, if possible, by 31 March 
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1978, the legislative and administrative ac- 
tions necessary to establish extended — 
fisheries jurisdiction. Both the Australian 
and Papua New Guinea Governments an- 
nounced their intention to draft the — 
necessary legislation but it was clear that — 
substantive negotiations on the whole Tor- 
res Strait question and related matters. 
would not be completed for some time. On 
30 March 1978 Papua New Guinea proclaim- 
ed extended maritime jurisdiction around its 
coastline subject to interim delimitation ar-. 
rangements with its neighbours, including. 
Australia. In the area between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea it was noted that each. 
country would make interim proclamations. 
which were restricted in scope and in the. 
central Torres Strait area would be based 
essentially on what each country regarded 
as existing jurisdiction. a 


It was agreed in February 1978 that 
substantive negotiations on the outstanding 
issues relating to the Torres Strait Treaty. 
would be resumed. During April and May 
1978 rapid progress was made in negotia- 
tions on the outstanding issues of 
substance. On 5 May the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, and the Papua New Guinea- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, the- 
Hon. N. Ebia Olewale, reached agreement 
on the principal basic elements to be includ- 
ed in the Treaty. These were announced by 
Mr Peacock in the Australian Parliament on 


25 May and by Mr Olewale in the Papua New 


Guinea Parliament on the same day.' 


Considerable further work remained on ` 
consequential points of substance and ~ 
rendering the principal basic elements into — 
treaty language. This task was completed by _ 
October after a further series of Ministerial 
and official-level meetings and, 
November, Mr Peacock and Mr Olewale an- 
nounced that all outstanding issues of 
substance and drafting had been resolved 
and that they had adopted an agreed treaty 





‘Full details are recorded on pp. 243-254 of the 
May 1978 issue of AFAR. 
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Shown at the signing of the Torres Strait Treaty are, from left to right, the Hon. J. Bjelke-Petersen, 
Premier of Queensland; the Hon. Andrew Peacock, Minister for Foreign Affairs; the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, Prime Minister; the Rt. Hon. Michael Somare, Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea; and the 
Hon. N. Ebia Olewale, the Papua New Guinea Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


text for approval by their respective govern- 
ments. 


Following the acceptance of the Treaty by 
the Australian Cabinet and the Papua New 
Guinea National Executive Council, it was 
signed on 18 December by the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, the Prime Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, the Rt. Hon. Michael Somare, as 
well as by the two Foreign Ministers. The 
signing ceremony at Papua New Guinea 
House in Sydney was attended by the 
Premier of Queensland, the Hon. J. Bjelke- 
Petersen and the three Island Group 
Chairmen, Mr Getano Lui, Mr Joey Nona 
and Mr George Mye, as well as other 
distinguished guests from Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. 


An important aspect of the process of 
negotiating the Treaty was the extensive and 
detailed consultations which were con- 
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ducted by the Commonwealth Government 
with both the Queensland Government and 
the leaders of the Torres Strait Islanders. 
Throughout the negotiations with Papua 
New Guinea, the rights and interests of the 
Torres Strait Islanders as Australian citizens, 
including the protection and preservation of 
their traditional way of life and livelihood, 
were regarded as factors of central impor- 
tance. Commonwealth Ministers and of- 
ficials made many visits to Brisbane and to 
the Torres Strait for the purpose of consulta- 
tion with the Queensland Government and 
the Torres Strait Islander Chairmen on the 
terms of the Treaty and to keep both parties 
fully informed on the progress of negotia- 
tions with Papua New Guinea. Before the 
Treaty text was adopted by Mr Peacock and 
Mr Olewale, both the Queensland Govern- 
ment and the Torres Strait Islander 
Chairmen stated that they concurred in the 
terms of the Treaty. 
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Main features of the Treaty 

< The Treaty is a long and complex docu- 
ment which deals with a wide variety of 
issues relevant not only to the Torres Strait 
gut to the whole area between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea.2 


~ The following is a summary, but not an in- 
terpretative analysis, of the main features of 
me Treaty. 

« The Treaty sets down the agreed position 

of the two countries on their respective 

sovereignty over certain islands in the 

Torres Strait and on the delimitation of 
< their respective territorial seas. Under the 
_ terms of the Treaty, all Australian islands 
<in the Torres Strait will remain Australian 
-and all Papua New Guinean islands there 
will remain Papua New Guinean, in- 
< cluding the three islands of Kawa, Mata 
- Kawa and Kussa, close to the coast of 
- Papua New Guinea. Careful examination 
_ of original documents has revealed that, 
_ notwithstanding errors in many maps 
_ published since 1879, these islands were 
` in fact never annexed to Queensland. 

* The Treaty establishes a fair and equitable 
-division of sovereign rights over fisheries 
and seabed resources in the whole area 

between the two countries, extending 

some 2 000 kilometres from the Arafura 

_ Sea through the Torres Strait and out into 
>the Coral Sea. A line delimiting seabed 
: jurisdiction runs across the whole area; in 
< the Torres Strait it lies to the south of the 
islands of Boigu, Dauan and Saibai but 
north of all other Australian inhabited 

islands. A line delimiting swimming 
fisheries jurisdiction coincides with the 

: -seabed line except in the central Torres 
Strait area where it runs to the north of 
- Boigu, Dauan and Saibai. 















e The territorial seas of the Australian 
-islands north of the seabed line, and of 
_ Papua New Guinea in the area between 







~opies of the Treaty text, including the maps 
sthich form part of it, are available from the In- 
‘srmation Branch of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Boigu and Saibai, are to be a maximum of — 
three nautical miles, and territorial sea — 
boundaries are delimited between Boigu _ 
and Papua New Guinea and between 
Dauan and Saibai and Papua New. — 
Guinea. Neither country will in future ex- - 
tend its territorial sea across the seabed — 
line. a 
The Treaty establishes a Protected Zone 
in the Torres Strait to protect the tradi- © 
tiona! way of life and livelihood of the | 
traditional inhabitants of both countries — 
who live in or near the Strait. The tradi- 
tionai inhabitants will be able to continue | 
to carry out their traditional activities, in- _ 
cluding traditional fishing, and to move S 
freely about the Zone for this purpose. 


The two countries are to co-operate in the 
application of their immigration, customs, y 
guarantine and health procedures in such 
a way as not to prevent or hinder such 
free movement but each country will re- 
tain the right to implement national con- 
trols zo prevent possible abuse. 


The Treaty contains provisions covering — 
agreed principles, parallel measures to be _ 
taken by, and co-operation between the . 


two Governments for the protection and _ 


preservation of the marine environment. 


There is to be a prohibition of mining and 


oil drilling of the seabed in the Protected — 


Zone for 10 years from the date of entry i 
into force of the Treaty. 


The Treaty provides for co-operation be- 
tween the two countries in the conserva- _ 
tion and management of the commercial 
fisheries in the Protected Zone, and for — 
sharirg the catch of those fisheries on an 
equitable overall basis. The two countries 
are to co-operate in the issue of licences — 
for those fisheries, and in inspection and 
enforcement arrangements. 


The Treaty provides that there will be ap- 
propriate freedoms of navigation, 
overffight and passage for Australian and 
Papua New Guinean vessels and aircraft, 
as well as for the vessels and aircraft of 
other countries, based on principles of in- 
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ternational law, in the Torres Strait area. 

e The Treaty makes provision for consulta- 
tion between the two countries on its ef- 
fective implementation and on any mat- 
ters relating to it. Each country is to ap- 
point a national representative to facilitate 
implementation of the Treaty at the local 
level. An Advisory Council will be 
established to keep implementation of the 
Treaty under review. 


Ratification 

The Treaty will come into force as soon as 
the necessary legislative action has been 
completed in both countries and instruments 
of ratification have been exchanged. 


Ministerial statements 

The following are extracts from 
Ministerial statements made at the sign- 
ing ceremony on 18 December: 


The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser. 


‘The signing of this Treaty represents the 
culmination of a great deal of patient effort 
and detailed discussion between the 
Governments of our two countries. 


There have been difficulties along the way 
which is only natural because of the complex 
issues involved and the need to resolve these 
issues in the best interests of the local 
people. 


All parties to the negotiations have exer- 
cised skill, understanding and forbearance in 
bringing about an equitable and permanent 
settlement of all outstanding issues relating 
to the Torres Strait, and to the delimitation 
of maritime boundaries in the whole area 
between our two countries. 





The Australian Prime Minister and the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, each holding his country’s 
copy of the Torres Strait Treaty after the signing. 
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T e signing of the Torres Strait Treaty to- 


-~ day — and it is indeed a permanent and 


equitable settlement — is thus yet another 
| mamark in the history of our relationship. 
. 8 “look forward with confidence to the 
f ature of that relationship and believe that 
- the signing of this Treaty is a clear sign that 
our peoples and governments can and will 
meet any challenges that arise and will 












Ae Australian Minister for Foreign Af- 





F girs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock. 


“There are ... three important points | 
wart to make. The first is that those involv- 


ae ed in the negotiation of the Treaty faced a 





ade range of considerations and special cir- 
cumstances unique to the area between 
«ustralia and Papua New Guinea. These in- 
aided issues relating to sovereignty and 
vareign rights and many intricate 
orical, legal, social and economic factors 
y great significance to the peoples of the 
wo countries, and thus to the national in- 
terests of each country. What the Treaty has 
eved is a balancing of these considera- 
and: national interests in an agreement 
ch is fair and equitable to both Australia 
Papua New Guinea. 
ne second point is that our success in 
reac hing a satisfactory Treaty settlement has 
bpended in large measure from the begin- 
ning, on the declared intention of both 
ärties to reach agreement through bilateral 





















ooo negotiation. | think it most important that 





path our Governments have demonstrated 
their determination to adhere to this impor- 
tent principle of international law and that 
we have been able, through direct negotia- 
tion, to devise a peaceful, amicable and 
equitable solution between us. | add that | 
elieve the Treaty we have signed today will 
2 of much interest to the international com- 
reunity, n not only in terms of giving force to 
tbe principle | have mentioned, but also in 
ving effect in practice to a number of 
developing principles of international law 
hich have been and continue to be under 
discussion in the Law of the Sea conference. 
-My third point is that, while | believe we all 
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can take satisfaction from today’s signing 
ceremony, we must also give careful 
thought to the future of the Treaty ar- 
rangements. Attention will need to be given 
next year to the preparation of the legislation 
necessary to give effect to the Treaty. Look- 
ing further forward, the implementation of __. 
the Treaty provisions themselves will require 
careful handling and the closest consultation 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea at 
all levels if what we have now agreed in 
theory and principle is to be made to work 
effectively in practice. In all of this, the 
Australian Government looks forward to 
continuing the closest consultation and co- 
operation with the Government of 
Queensland and with the Torres Strait 
Islanders.’ 


The Papua New Guinea Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Michael Somare. 


‘Speaking for Papua New Guinea | would 
not like to attach overriding importance to 
any particular feature of the Treaty. It is true . 
that the interests of the people of the area | 
have been carefully and properly taken into 
account. At the same time, my Government 
feels that the broader interests of Papua — 
New Guinea as a whole have been provided — 
for. For all its complexity, the agreementisa . 
balanced one.’ m 



















The Papua New Guinea Minister for — 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, the Hon. N. > 
Ebia Olewale. f 
‘Politics, it has been said, is the art of the 
possible. Boundary negotiation, also, is the 
art of the possible, as all who have taken ~ 
part in it will be acutely aware. Having said 
that, | say that we have done our best. | 
hope that we have built a framework that - 
will serve the needs of our children. l 
We heave come a long way since | had — 
reason to complain about the Torres Strait 
situation in our Parliament in 1968. Although 
this is the end of the road — the road to the 
signing of an agreement — we now stand at 
the beginning of another road: the task of 
making it work. If we face that task in the 
same constructive way that we faced the 
first, it should not be too difficult.” 
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China: Foreign policy developments 


in 1978 


_ During his report to the 5th National People’s Congress on 26 February 1978, 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Chairman Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng) conveyed 
an image of a China willing to improve its relations with all countries of the world, 


despite past disputes or differences. 

In 1978, this policy was demonstrated by 
several major developments in Chinese 
foreign relations, including visits te both 
communist and non-communist countries, 
by Hua, Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing) and other senior CCP officials 
and government leaders; the signing of the 
_ Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship and the announcement of the nor- 
malisation of relations between Chira and 
the United States. Underlying this active 
diplomacy, has been the Chinese 
leadership's desire to: 
e speed up China’s modernisation program 

by developing closer economic relations 
_ with advanced nations of the worlc: and, 
e restrict Soviet and, to a lesser extent, 

Vietnamese influence and expansion 

within the Asian region and throughout 

the world. 


Hua Guofeng’s travel abroad 

In 1978 Hua travelled abroad twics, the 
first trip being to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea (DPRK) and the second, 
longer journey, to Romania, Yugoslavia and 
iran. 

The DPRK visit, from 5-9 May, 
represented Hua’s first visit to a foreign 
-country and the first visit of a Chairman of 
the CCP to the DPRK. In Pyongyang, Hua 
and the President of the DPRK, Kim li-sung, 
held talks which were described as ‘extreme- 
ly warm and cordial’ and the two leaders 
were said to have reached ‘identical views’ 
on all issues they discussed. 

Until recently, Kim Il-sung had carefully 
maintained a balance in his country’s rela- 
tions with China and the Soviet Unioa. The 
Chinese leadership has a strong interest in 
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maintaining the edge it appears to have gain- 
ed over the Soviet Union in dealings with the 
DPRK. The priority allotted to the DPRK by 
Chairman Hua reflects the Chinese percep- 
tion of the importance of relations with 
Pyongyang. 

On his second trip for the year, from 16 
August to 1 September, Hua visited a tradi- 
tional ally, Romania, a new-found partner, 
Yugoslavia, and Iran. 

That Hua should have chosen to visit 
Yugoslavia and Romania reflects the healthy 
state of party relations between China and 
these two countries. It is, no doubt, also 
related to their independence. from the 
Soviet Union, and to the strategic situation 
they occupy in Europe. Impressive 
welcomes were accorded the Chinese Chair- 
man in both countries. The extensive media 
coverage given his visits emphasised the im- 
portance the host countries attached to their 
relations with China. 

In addition to the announcement of in- 
creased economic, scientific and technical 
co-operation between China and the two 
host countries, there was also. a restatement 
of the ideological commonalities between 
China and both Romania and Yugoslavia. It 
appears likely that China, in its drive for 
modernisation also intends to incorporate 
relevant elements of Romanian and 
Yugoslav organisational and management 
techniques. oe 

In comparison to his visit to Romania and 
Yugoslavia, Hua’s three-day visit to Iran, the 
first by a Chinese Chairman to a non- 
communist country, was low-key — his pro- 
gram being confined to two sessions of talks 
with the Shah. The talks included a political 
review of the area in general terms but were 
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| ` sistence, a disclaimer, 





— concentrated mainly on bilateral relations. A 
- cudural agreement was signed during the 





ao visit but with the rapid deterioration of the 


i estic situation in Iran towards the end of 

1878, prospects for the further advancement 

of relations were brought to a halt, at least 
temporarily. 








-Japanese Treaty 

12 August, the seal was finally set on 
972 normalisation of relations between 
n and China, when Chinese Foreign 
ter Huang Hua and his Japanese 








cs counterpart Suneo Sonoda signed the Trea- 


5 ty of Peace and Friendship between the two 
countries. Conclusion of the Treaty was the 





- — eumination of a steady growth in bilateral 





conomic, technical and cultural relations 
| ticularly over the preceding three years. 
© Ecanomic relations in particular have 

> ficurished and an eight year private trade 
=- agreement worth $20 billion was also signed 
ins acme 1978. 












| ; ce include mutual expressions of support 
e for peace 4 and for further development of 


sontention mbang Chinese insistence on a 
ase condemning any third country seek- 
ing to exercise hegemony in Asia. This 
Si dre which ae appeared in the Treaty 











= effor s ae: any other country or group of 
~ cogntries to establish such hegemony.’ 

, Because of the supposedly anti-Soviet 
J natu re of this Article, at Japanese in- 
which affirms that 
i thing in the Treaty shall affect relations 
äta third countries, was inserted in Article 





_ Although. initial Soviet reaction was 
adverse and denounced the signing of the 


: : Treaty as ‘endangering South-East Asia, en- 


_. dasgering detente, doing damage to Japan- 
. S viet relations, and harming Japan’s na- 
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tional interests’, a later Tass article carefully 
noted statements by the Japanese Govern- 
ment that the Treaty was not hostile to the 
Soviet Usion and that Japan was following 
an independent foreign policy. 

For the Chinese, conclusion of the Treaty _ 
was feted as a considerable diplomatic — 
triumph: A People’s Daily editorial stressed 
that the Treaty represented a notable suc- 
cess in China's anti-Soviet. campaign: ‘Op- 
position to hegemonism is a major task in 
the work of defending peace and an impor- 
tant item in the Sino-Japanese Peace and 
Friendship Treaty . . . only Soviet social į im- 
perialism s not happy’. 


China ard Vietnam 


Chinese relations with Vietnam, which pe 


China has termed the Soviet Union's ‘Asian — 
Cuba’, steadily deteriorated throughout 
1978. Chna has expressed a deep distrust 
for what it sees as Vietnam's ambitions for 

‘regional hegemony’ coupled with ‘subser- 
vience’ to Soviet interests and policies. 


China reacted strongly to the signature on =~ 


November 3 of the Vietnam-USSR Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation, describing it as 
an ‘out-and-out military alliance paving the 
way for the Vietnamese authorities to carry 


out military expansionism in South-East _ 


Asia.’ 

Until Vetnam’s conflict with Kampuchea 
became public in December 1977, it seemed 
that both China and Vietnam were determin- 
ed to preserve the appearance of good rela- 
tions. However, this became increasingly 
difficult aith the worsening of the Vietnam- 
Kampuchea dispute and in the face of clear. 
Soviet support for Vietnam (and China’s 
continued support for Kampuchea). 

On 39 April the Chinese first referred 
publicly te large numbers of ethnic Chinese 
crossing from Vietnam into China. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese, approximately 160 000 
Chinese -esidents of Vietnam eventually 
crossed into China with the majority coming 
from the northern areas and crossing during 
April and May. Negotiations aimed at solv- 
ing the ethnic Chinese issue began in Hanoi 
on 8 Aucust, but were broken off on 26 
september without any settlement being 
reached. 
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Hua Guofeng, Chairman of the C.C.P. Central 
Committee. 


Following the breakdown in the talks, the 
Chinese closed Vietnam’s consulates in 
South China, the main rail link between the 
two countries was cut and the border 
situation became increasingly tense. The 
movement of Chinese from Vietnam was 
eventually halted and, by the end of 1978, 
attention was being turned to serious distur- 
bances at the border check points. 


Deng Xiaoping’s Travels Abroad 

During 1978, Chinese Vice-Premier Deng 
Xiaoping visited Burma, Nepal, Japan, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore. 

The visits by Deng to Burma from 26 to 31 
January and to Nepal from 3 to 6 February 
were the first by a Chinese leader of his 
importance since 1975, and were the first 
indications of a renewed effort by China to 
improve its relations with neighbouring 
countries. In Burma, Deng expressed 
China’s interest in promoting its state-to- 
state relations with Burma. Little else of 
substance was revealed. In Nepal, Deng 
praised Nepal's policy of independence and 
non-alignment and offered additional 
assistance for civil aid projects. 

Sino-Japanese relations were further 
strengthened by Deng’s visit to Japan from 
22 to 29 October, following the signature in 
Peking on 12 August of the Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship. Instruments of ratification of 
the Treaty were exchanged between Foreign 
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Ministers on the first day of Deng’s visit. The 
ceremony was followed by a call by Deng 
and his wife on the Emperor and Empress 
during which Deng reportedly suggested 
that both sides ‘let bygones be bygones’ and 
spoke of his wish to move politically towards 
better relations. 

During the course of his visit to Japan, the 
first by a member of the Chinese leadership 
since 1949, Deng also held a round of 
discussions with Prime Minister Fukuda and 
other members of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. During these discussions Deng 
reportedly expressed China’s understanding 
of Japan’s ‘omni-directional diplomacy’ as 
well as China’s support for the 
Japan/United States security relationship, 
for a strengthening of Japan’s self-defence 
Capability and for Japanese policies in 
South-East Asia. The visit generated, in 
Japan, a substantial wave of popular interest 
in China which has created a positive at- 
mosphere for the conduct of the bilateral 
relationship. 

During Deng’s visit to Thailand (5-9 
November), Malaysia (9-12 November) and 
Singapore (12-14 November) attention was 
focused on China’s future relations with 
overseas Chinese in the region, and on CCP 
support for local communist insurgency. 
The tour was designed to reassure the 
ASEAN countries about China’s future in- 
tentions and to counterbalance Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Phan Van Dong’s earlier 
diplomatic initiatives in the region. Reactions 
during the visit varied from effusive 
hospitality in Thailand to reserve and 
restraint in Malaysia and Singapore. 

The atmosphere in which Deng was 
received in Bangkok stemmed principally 
from the material advantages China enjoys 
there over Hanoi and Moscow; the suc- 
cessful integration of Thailand’s four million 
ethnic Chinese and cultural similarities deriv- 
ed from a long history of contact. Speaking 
at a dinner in his honour Deng pointedly 
criticised the ‘hegemonists (who) have step- 
ped up their expansionist activities in Asia, 
particularly in South-East Asia’, while warm- 
ly praising Thailand’s independent foreign 
policy. He also re-affirmed Chinese support 
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for ASEAN and declared that ASEAN ‘not 
only serves the interest of peace, stability 
and prosperity in South-East Asia but also 
makes a valuable contribution to world 
peace and security’. 

Discussions held during the visit resulted 
in the signing of three protocols — two on 
the establishment of a joint trade committee 
on import and export commodities and one 
on technical and scientific co-operation. 

On the sensitive issue of China’s support 
for the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT), 
Deng remarked that Peking would continue 
to adhere to its two-tiered policy of 
separating government-to-government and 
party-to-party relations. While there was no 
public reaction by the Thai Government to 
these remarks, its handling of the Deng visit 
suggested that it does not wish the problem 
of Chinese support for the CPT to impede 
the development of Thailand’s state-to-state 
relations with China. 

In contrast to the Thai reception, the 
Malaysians were concerned to limit the 
public impact of Deng’s visit so as to avoid 
stimulating communal antagonisms. Malay- 
sian Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn 
spoke out firmly during the visit against 
communist subversion in Malaysia. 
However, he also conceded there was little 
cause for concern given the negligible sup- 
port offered the Communist Party of 
Malaysia (CPM) by Peking. 

As he had done in Thailand, Deng stress- 
ed that China needed to continue its policy 
of drawing a distinction between 
government-to-government and party-to- 
party relations. Deng offered the 
reassurance, however, of a restatement of 
support for ASEAN and the five principles of 
peaceful co-existence. 


Deng also referred to the overseas 
Chinese as one of the ‘problems’ in bilateral 
relations. The Malaysians were reportedly 
displeased by one comment Deng made on 
the overseas Chinese citizens of Malaysia. 
Referring to the Malay-dominated govern- 
ment, which puts its 4.2 million Chinese 
citizens under different rules and opportun- 
ities, Deng said that the overseas Chinese 
should abide by the laws of Malaysia but 
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‘should have the same duties as Malaysian 
citizens of other races ... and also enjoy 
equal rignts’. 

No new developments resulted from 
discussions during the visit although the 
Chinese did agree to buy more Malaysian 
primary products to help balance bilateral 
trade. Datuk Hussein Onn also arranged to 
pay a return visit to China in 1979. 

On his arrival in Singapore, Deng express- 
ed the belief that his visit would ‘help to 
deepen mutual understanding and enhance 
traditional friendship between (the) two 
peoples’. Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
went to some pains, however, to emphasise 
the differences between the PRC and 
Singapore, despite the latter’s dominant 
Chinese population, and to assert that the 
future of Singapore lay in South-East Asia 
and not with China. 

There were two formal discussions be- 
tween Deng and Lee with ministers and 
senior officials present on both occasions. 
Topics discussed included communist 
subversion and its dangers to Singapore and 
ASEAN; the overseas Chinese question; 
Vietnam and Kampuchea and Soviet ac- 
tivities in the region. The discussions were 
described as business-like and relatively cor- 
dial without being enthusiastic. Overall the 
visit was treated by the Singaporeans with 
relative calm and presented as one in a series 
of high level visits made recently by other 
foreign leaders. 





Vice-Chairman of the C.C.P. 


Deng Xiaoping, 
Central Committee. 
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China and the United States 
On 16 December, following months of 
behind-the-scenes negotiations, President 
Carter and Chairman Hua Guofeng made 
simultaneous announcements of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between 
_ China and the United States as from 1 Janu- 
ary 1979. The United States also announced 
that, on the same date, it would notify 
Taiwan that relations were to be severed and 
that the Mutual Security Treaty between the 
United States and Taiwan would be ter- 
minated (after twelve months notice to 
Taiwan as required in the Treaty). The 
United States also announced its intention 
to withdraw the remaining 700 U.S. military 
personnel from Taiwan, thus meeting all 
three of China’s conditions for normalisa- 
tion, and concluding the process begun by 
President Nixon in 1972. 
_ Although the U.S.-Taitwan defence agree- 
=- ment is to be terminated, the United States 
has announced that as from 1 January 1980 
Taiwan would have access to the purchase 
of selected defensive arms from the United 
- States. Although Chairman Hua has stated 


. that this ‘continued sale of arms ... is 


_ detrimental to the peaceful solution of the 
Taiwan question and exercises an un- 
favourable influence on the peace and 


"stability of the Asian and Pacific region . . .’ 
_ he has not let the matter hold up the process 


of normalisation. Acquiescence by the 
Chinese on this matter confirms the impor- 
tance which they attach to consolidating 
_ their relations with the United States and to 
gaining Western political support. 

Although Hua described normalisation as 
‘favourable to the struggle against 
< hegemonism’ there will no doubt be vast 
economic gains to be made as well. In the 
-= months prior to the normalisation announce- 
ment, the Chinese showed great interest in 
securing U.S. technology for their current 
modernisation program. Normalisation will 
permit formal exchanges and agreements 
between government authorities and will en- 
courage a further expansion of trade be- 
tween the two countries. 

The future of Taiwan, following nor- 
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malisation of relations between the United 
States and China is still uncertain. In the 
future, the United States relations will be on 
the lines of the ‘Japanese formula’ which 
permits the maintenance of commercial, 
cultural and civil aviation links. The Chinese 
for their part have not foresworn the right to 
use force in the settlement of the Taiwan 
question although concessions to United 
States public opinion have been made on a 
number of occasions recently in public 
assurances that a peaceful solution would 
continue to be sought. It is not in China’s in- 
terest, in the foreseeable future, to seek 
reunification with Taiwan by force and it 
does not presently appear to be within 
China's military capability to do so. 
Taiwanese reaction to the normalisation 
decision was along predictable lines. The 
Taiwanese army was placed on full alert and 
the elections scheduled for 23 December 
were postponed indefinitely. Taiwanese 
President Jiang Qingguo (Chiang Ch’ing- 
kuo) repeated that Taiwan would ‘under no 
circumstances’ negotiate with the Chinese 
communists nor give up its objective of 
recovering the mainland. He also denounced 
the failure of the United States to keep ‘its 
word and good faith’ toward Taiwan. | 
Reaction elsewhere in the world was far 
more favourable, with even the Soviet Union 
acknowledging the United States position 
that normalisation with China was beneficial 
to world peace. Brezhnev described nor- 
malisation as a ‘national matter’ but caution- 
ed that the Soviet Union would wait and 
assess the implications for Soviet policy. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on 16 December warmly 
welcomed the announcement of normalisa- 
tion of relations between China and the 
United States and the Prime Minister, the- 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, stated on 17 
December that the exchange of full 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and China would be of paramount im- 
portance in maintaining the international 
strategic balance. He said that it would also 
enable the United States to play a fuller and 
more effective role in Asia and the Pacific. 
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Spain: Constitutional Referendum 


Despite the failure of about one-third of registered voters to cast a vote in the constitutional 
referendum held on 6 December, 87 per cent of those who did so voted ‘yes’. Only 7.9 per 


cent voted ‘no’. 


On 27 December, King Juan Carlos for- 
mally approved the new constitution in a 
selemn ceremony in the Cortes building at- 
tended by representatives of all parliamen- 
tary groups and the leading institutions of 
the State. His address and signing of the 
document were enthusiastically applauded 
by all present except the members of the 
Basque Nationalist Party, who stood 
respectfully but remained passive. 

The rate of absenteeism was generally 
higher and the ‘no’ vote lower than ex- 
pected. Heavy rain was doubtless a 
disincentive to voting. However, the percen- 
tage of registered voters who failed to vote 
gives an inaccurate impression, because 1.5 
million names were found to have been 
duplicated on the rolls. 

Although another three policemen were 
assassinated in San Sebastian by ETA ter- 
rerists the day before the referendum, voting 
passed off smoothly in all parts of the coun- 
try with only a few minor incidents. 

In the three Basque provinces only 47 per 
cent of those enrolled voted. Of those who 
voted, about 66 per cent voted ‘yes’. There 
was also a high rate of failure to vote in 
Galicia and Asturias. Traditionally left-wing 
localities voted in line with the majority. 

The referendum result has been generally 
welcomed by most political leaders and 
newspapers, except for some strong 
criticism of the state of the rolls. A 
spokesman for the Basque Nationalist Party 
(PNV) has declared that his party accepts 
the Constitution but will endeavour to 
change it by constitutional means with 
reference to those parts with which the PNV 
disagrees. 

After formal signature by King Juan 
Carios and parliamentary leaders the new 
constitution came into force on 29 
December, whereupon the King, on the ad- 
vice of Prime Minister Suarez, dissolved 
both houses of the Cortes and convoked 
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general elections to be held on 1 March 
1979. The Suarez Government could have 
remained in office until its four year term 
expired on 15 June 1981. 

The Centre Democrats (UCD) had been 9 
votes short of a majority in the Lower 
House, the Congress of Deputies. Out of the 
350 seats in the Congress, the UCD held 
166, the opposition Socialists 118 and the 
Communists 20. To govern with the consent 
of the Congress, the UCD needed the sup- 
port, or at least the abstention, of either the 
Conservative Popular Alliance (16 seats) or 
the moderate Catalan and Basque parties (21 
seats). Suarez’s decision to call an election 
rather than to seek a vote of confidence in 
the old Cortes is something of a gamble, as 
the opinion polls show his UCD and the 
Socialists (PSOE) running neck and neck 
with about a third of the electorate uncom- 
mitted. 

The Prime Minister also announced that 
municipa elections, which have been long 
postponed, would take place on 3 April 1979 
— the first democratic elections since before 
the 1936-39 Civil War. 


Es 


kani 





Don Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez, Prime Minister of 
Spain. 
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U.S.: HUMAN RIGHTS 


Cocos Islands 





At UNGA 33, the Fourth Committee acopted without objection on 5 December a consensus 


decision on Cocos. 

The consensus ‘notes with appreciation’ 
the continuing co-operation of the 
Australian Government; and ‘notes with 
satisfaction’ Australia’s commitment tc con- 


tinue its policy of assuring the political, 
- social and economic development cf the 


people of Cocos and, in particular, the 
measures to this end announced by the 
Australian Minister for Home Affairs, the 
~Hon. R. J. Ellicott, on 2 July 1978. (The con- 


sensus specifically welcomed the: purchase 
announced by the Minister for Home Affairs 
on 2 July by the Australian Government | 
from Mr Clunies-Ross of the whole of hisin- 
terests in the Islands with the exception of 
his residence and an associated dwelling.) 

The consensus was adopted in plenary, 
again without objection, on 13 December 
1978. 


_ United States: Human Rights 


in a speech commemorating the 30th anniversary of the U.N. Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, held at Washington on 6 December, President Carter issued a most for- 
thright and vehement defence of his emphasis on human rights issues in foreign policy. 


He maintained that his Administration’s 
rights was neither 
peripheral nor ‘a decoration’, ‘a fresh ceat of 
` moral paint on the discredited policies of the 
The President contended that haman 
rights constituted ‘the soul of American 


foreign policy’, since ‘human rights is the 


soul of our sense of nationhood’. By ‘human 


~ rights’ in the national context, the President 


meant ‘common belief in the idea of a free 


-= society, and common devotion to the liber- 


ties enshrined in (the) Constitution’. 
= Critics of Mr Carters human rights 
policies have argued that those policies are 
ineffectual or even counter- 
(For example, Dr Kissinger 
~ recently described the human rights cam- 
paign as ‘a weapon aimed primarily at allies 
- (which) tends to undermine their doraestic 
structures’.) Mr Carter sought to refute such 
- claims, stating that the effectiveness of his 


S “human rights policies was ‘an estabished 
- fact’, because the policies had ‘contributed 
- to an atmosphere of change that has en- 


couraged progress in many places’. 

The Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, Ms 
_ Derian, later elaborated on this remark, citing 
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as propitious developments in the human 
rights field the scheduling of elections for- 
return to civilian rule in Nigeria, Mali, Upper 
Volta and Ghana; the release of 15 000 
political prisoners in Indonesia; and recent 
events in Bangladesh, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Peru and Ecuador. 

The President's speech went further than 
a simple refutation of his critics. Mr Carter 
promised to sustain his close interest in 
human rights for the duration of his 


Presidency. In addition, he clearly identified — E 


human rights as a key element in U.S. 
bilateral relations with other countries. The 
President indicated that the U.S. intends to 
demonstrate, through its allocation of 
assistance funds, its affinity for democratic 
nations. Conversely, the President pledged 
that the U.S. ‘will not hesitate to convey our- 
outrage — nor will we pretend that our rela- 
tions are unaffected, if human rights viola- 
tions persist in certain countries’. In this con- 
text, the President specifically listed the 
following countries as practising repression : 
Cambodia, Chile, Uganda, South Africa, 
Nicaragua, Ethiopia and the Soviet Union. 
The speech has attracted one unexpected 
reaction. In Peking a wall poster appeared, 
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Tre United States Secretary of the Navy, Mr W. Graham Claytor Jnr, 
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visited Australia during 


December. He is shown here in discussion with the Australian Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. 


Kalen. 


addressed to President Carter, stating that 
‘your speech has moved the conscience of 
the world’. The poster suggested that the 
P- esident should broaden the scope of his 


human rights campaign, to include those 
‘fearful’ and ‘detestable’ Governments 
which have successfully institutionalised 
human rights violations. 


Japan: Mr Ohira new Prime Minister 


Tae unexpected failure of Prime Minister Fukuda to retain leadership of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP), and his replacement as Party President and Prime Minister by Mr 
Onira, the Party’s Secretary-General and a former Minister, have overshadowed all other re- 
cent political developments in Japan. The effect of Mr Ohira’s Prime Ministership on 
Japanese internal and external policies is not yet clear, but any changes are not expected to 


be significant. 

At the primary election for LDP President 
om 27 November, Mr Ohira convincingly 
defeated Mr Fukuda, the LDP Executive 
Ceuncil Chairman, Mr Nakasone, and the In- 
tenational Trade and Industry Minister, Mr 
Kemoto. The key to Mr Ohira’s success was 
updoubtedly the support he gained from the 
Tanaka and Miki factions and the financial 
resources he was able to deploy. Mr Ohira 
wal be President for a two-year term and will 
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take the LDP into the next general election 
— due some time before the end of 1980. 
Mr Ohira’s victory was endorsed by the 
LDP Diet members on 1 December following 
Mr Fukuda’s withdrawal. He was then to 
have been formally appointed as Prime 
Minister at a special Diet session on 6 
December, but the session was delayed 
because of some resistance within the LDP 
to Mr Ohira breaching a recently established 
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LDP convention by appointing a close sup- 
porter and fellow faction member as party 
Secretary-General. The new system of elec- 
ting the LDP President which was designed 
to meet public criticism of excessive fac- 
tionalism within the party seems instead to 
have encouraged factional rivalries and ex- 
acerbated criticisms. 

After the inter-factional problems had 
been ironed out, Mr Ohira was confirmed as 
Prime Minister at an extraordinary Diet ses- 
sion on 7 December. He immediately named 
his Cabinet, which, as expected, is almost a 
clean sweep of new appointees, selected on 
a basis of careful factional balance. What 
was unexpected was his retention of the 
previous Foreign Minister, Mr Sonoda, a 
close aide of outgoing Prime Minister 
Fukuda. 

This move seems to have been taken in 
the interests of continuity in the foreign rela- 
tions field, with the Tokyo Economic Sum- 
mit coming up in June 1979. It is welcome 
from Australia’s point of view, given the 
close working relationship which the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 





Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira of Japan 
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Hon. Andrew Peacock, has established with 
Mr Sonoda over the past year. 

The special External Economic Affairs 
portfolio which Mr Fukuda created for Mr 
Ushiba has disappeared and Mr Ushiba has 
been given the temporary job of co- 
ordinating arrangements for the Tokyo 
Economic Summit and conducting 
preparatory consultations with the other par- 
ticipants. His previous external trade respon- 
sibilities will revert to the Foreign Minister, 
although a special Ambassador has been 
selected to carry out much of Mr Ushiba’s 
work in external economic relations. 

After a solid bureaucratic grounding in the 
Finance Ministry, Mr Ohira was first elected 
to the Diet in 1952, and has since been 
thoroughly groomed at Ministerial level — 
twice as Foreign Minister, once as Minister 
for International Trade and Industry, once as 
Finance Minister. He is from the centre of 
the mainstream of the LDP. He visited 
Australia in 1972. 

Indications suggest that policy changes 
will not be significant, but that there may be 
the following changes in emphasis: 

In economic matters, while Mr Ohira’s 
reputation as Finance Minister in the Miki 
Cabinet suggests that he may be mildly more 
expansionist and committed to growth than 
Mr Fukuda, he seems to have become more 
cautious in the present economic climate. 
He has already reached two major economic 
policy decisions: to take no further 
stimulatory measures this financial year, and 
to abandon the 7 per cent real growth target 
to which the Fukuda Administration com- 
mitted itself in the Strauss-Ushiba negotia- 
tions in January 1978. Mr Ohira’s position on 
Japanese agriculture is not yet clear but it 
seems that any changes in policy, or with 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN), 
can be expected to be in emphasis rather 
than in basic direction. 

In foreign relations, Mr Ohira cannot be 
expected to want to change much: he has 
good links with the U.S. and was one of the 
innovators of the LDP in forging relations 
with China. As for the USSR, Mr Ohira has 
said that his Administration would want to 
deepen mutual understanding and respect 
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E the two countries, but there would 
be no change in Japan's position on the 
rsturn of the northern territories of Shikotan, 
Habomai, Eterofu and Kunashiri. 

As regards the Asia-Pacific area, a cam- 
aign statement prepared before his LDP 
victory suggested that Mr Ohira is attracted 
9 the concept of a ‘Pacific rim’ organisation 
and wanted to hold a conference of the 
eign Ministers of major ‘Pacific rim’ 
ates prior to the Tokyo Summit next June. 
ve concept itself is not a new one, and has 










=o been advanced by various Japanese 


academics and research institutions from 
tme to time, as well as in a modified form by 
former Prime Minster Miki. However, the 
Pecific suggestion for a Foreign Ministers’ 





Death of Mrs Golda Meir 


Mes Meir was pam in 1898 at Kiev in the 
Ukraine. In 1906 she moved with her family 
9 the United States and in 1921 she fulfilled 
Zionist ambition by emigrating to what 
is then Palestine. She began her public life 
acretary of the Women’s Labour Council 
1928, joined the Executive Committee of 
the Histadrut i in 1934 — the General Federa- 
tion of Labour that remains an influential 
organisation in Israel today — and rose to 
the position of chief of the political section 
of the Histadrut in 1940. In 1946, after the 
British arrested many other prominent 
Ss Jawish leaders, she became acting head of 

| the political department of the Jewish Agen- 
cy — the body which officially represented 
and administered the Jews under the British 
mandate. After the creation of the State of 
, she became Minister of Labour in 

92 vi in the country’s first Cabinet and serv- 
ed as Foreign Minister from 1956 to 1965 
















a when she resigned from the government to 


become Secretary-General of the Labour 
Party. She retired in 1968 but was recalled to 
public office as Prime Minister from 1969 to 
1973. 

Mrs Meir devoted her life to Zionism and 
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DEATH OF MRS GOLDA MEIR 


meeting prior to the Summit is a more novel | 
development and, having mentioned it, Mr — 
Ohira may be obliged to follow it up. Butata — 
press conference on 8 December, Foreign — 
Minister Sonoda said the proposal would be ~ 
pursued within the process of deepening | 
relations with ASEAN, Australia and New - 
Zealand, and that it would be premature to — 
hold a conference of Foreign Ministers of 
Pacific countries in the near future. ` 

On defence issues, Mr Ohira has the — 
reputation of a ‘dove’ (Fukuda was a 
‘hawk’), and it seems possible that the cur- 
rent defence debate on the status, role and. 
capabilities of the Self Defence Forces may 
be put on the ‘back- burner’ of ii a 
politics for the time vang a, EA 


the creation, piesanaion ahă betterment of l 
the state of Israel. Her resolute courage and S 
unflagging energy earned her great respect 
both within Israel and internationally. As the —. 
Prime Mister said in his message of con- 
dolence, she was one of the world’s great — 
women. a ee 

On 12 February, Mrs Meir was buried in = 
the Mount Herzl cemetery which is reserved _ 
for the nation’s leaders. Sir Gordon — 
Freeth, cur High Commissioner in London, - 
represented Australia at her funeral. ee 
Following is the news release issued by — 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. — 
Malcolm Fraser, on 9 December: T 

Mrs Golda Meir was one > of the peutetane: i 
ing women of the world. É 

She dedicated her life to the service of her : 
country and to the long search for a secure 
future for the state of Israel. 

From the time of her arrival in the British 
mandated territory of Palestine, the main _ 
aim of her life was the creation and later the 
consolidation of Israel. 

As Mirister for Labour, for Foreign Affairs 
and finally as Prime Minister, she served her 
country with dedication and with in- 
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domitable courage. 
She gained the admiration of her coun- 
trymen, and of people everywhere for her 


tenacity and her devotion to Israel. In 
Australia we share the sorrow of Israelis at 
her passing. 


Bangladesh: General Elections 


The Bangladesh President, Major-General Zia-ur Rahman, has announced that parliamen- 
tary elections, which have been deferred several times since first mooted for January 1977, 
are now to be held on 18 February 1979. President Zia also pledged that martial law, which 
has been the instrument of government since the overthrow of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman on 


15 August 1975, will be lifted after the polls. 


General Zia has been the effective ruler of 
Bangladesh since the series of coups and 
countercoups in 1975 which led to the in- 
stallation of the former Chief Justice, A. M. 
Sayem, as figure-head President and Chief 
Martial Law Administrator (CMLA). Zia and 
his counterparts, the air force and navy 
Chiefs, became Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrators (DCMLAs). Zia became 
CMLA in November 1976, adding the title of 
President when President Sayem retired in 
April 1977. 





President of 


Major-General Zia-ur Rahman, 
Bangladesh. 
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Zia received a vote of confidence in his 
leadership, policies and programs in a 
referendum held on 30 May 1977. This bid 
for popular endorsement was the first ten- 
tative step towards restoring democracy in 
the country. On 3 June 1978 Zia was elected 
to the presidency. His major opponent was 
General M.A.G. Osmany (retired) who had 
commanded the Bengali forces in the 1971 
war of independence and whose major sup- 
port came from the Awami League — 
Sheikh Mujib’s poor-man party. 

On 15 December 1978 Zia promulgated a 
constitutional amendment defining the 
structure and powers of the new Parliament 
to be elected in February. The main features 
are:- 


e There will be a Council of Ministers con- 
sisting of a Prime Minister, one or more 
Deputy Prime Ministers and other 
Ministers to aid and advise the President 
in the exercise of his functions. 

e The person appointed to the office of 
Prime Minister must be a member of 
Parliament and must, in the opinion of the 
President, be able to demonstrate that he 
commands the confidence of the majority 
of the members of the House. 

e The President shall appoint the Deputy 
Prime Ministers, other Ministers, 
Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers 
from among members of Parliament or 
from among persons qualified for election 
as such members. The number of non- 
parliamentary members appointed to the 
Council of Ministers will under no cir- 
cumstances exceed more than one-fifth 
of the total Council membership. 
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¢ The President will preside at meetings of 
-the Council of Ministers or may direct the 
` Vice-President or the Prime Minister to 
-preside at such meetings. 

¢ The Ministers will hold office at the 
= pleasure of the President. 

e- The President will have no veto power. 

¢ The Constitution can be amended in 
future only by an absolute majority of 
-Parliament except in the case of the 
Preamble to the Constitution, the Four 
- State Principles and the procedure for the 
election to the office of the President 
-which can only be amended on the basis 
-of popular referendums. 

* Civil servants are ineligible to be elected 
as members of Parliament. 








`The Malaysian Prime Minister, Datuk Hus- 
sein Onn, noted in his opening address the 


ee pmogress that had been achieved by ASEAN 


ire trade co-operation, food, agriculture and 
fcrestry as well as ASEAN’s collective ap- 
pæach to international discussions on com- 
radities, the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(N 'N} and other economic issues. Progress 
o the implementation of the five ASEAN in- 
destrial projects, which the Prime Minister 
described: as crucial for ASEAN unity and 
cc-operation, had, however, not been 





7 | | satisfactory, and the meeting was urged to 
-~ taekle the problem with renewed vigour. As 


a “esult of the meeting, two of the projects 
| e now been given the official ‘go-ahead’; 
the Economic Ministers initialled 





t: Agreements for the implementation of the 


Indonesian: and Malaysian urea projects. In 
acdition the Thai Rock Salt-Soda Ash Pro- 
: jest was formally adopted as the third 
i ASEAN project. 

7 [The ASEAN Preferential Trading Ar- 
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4S EAN Economic Ministers’ Meeting 


w Tae Seventh ASEAN Economic Ministers’ Meeting was held in Kuala Lumpur between ; 
1«-16 December 1978. The meeting reviewed progress in the action program initiated in 1976 F 
far ASEAN regional economic co-operation and in the ASEAN dialogues with third coun- 
© thigs and international organisations. Agreement was reached on a number of measures aim- 
ee at consolidating and enlarging on achievements made so far. E 




































ASEAN ECONOMIC MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A number of political parties originally 
refused to participate in the elections on the - 
conditicns set down by Zia, demanding, | 
among ather things, that he leave the army, | 
lift martial law before the elections and 
release political prisoners. The numbers of | 
those threatening to boycott the elections — 
have thinned, however, after Zia had 5 
satisfied several of the fears of his critics. 

Fifty parties have now announced that 
they wil contest the elections, including all 
of the four leading opposition parties. This 
improves the chances that a reasonably 
represervative Parliament will emerge from 
the February elections, despite the con- 
siderable advantages enjoyed by the 
Government party in the run-up to the poll : 





rangements were expanded in accordance a 
with the-Agreement of June 1978. Five hun- ` 
dred items were added to the list with effect 
from 15 March 1979, thus bringing the total. — 
to 1 326. A scheme on preferential procure- 
ment by Government entities also was to be | 
implemented from January 1979. 


To advance the program for co-operation — 
on basic: commodities, specifically on food, — 
the meeting agreed to establish an ASEAN 
Emergency Food Reserve (rice) of 50. 000 7 
tonnes. 


Intra-ASEAN transport and communica- = 
tions occupied an important place on the _ 
agenda and it was decided that, in view of — 
the fact that shipping was considered vital to 
the expansion of ASEAN trade, a concerted 
effort should be made to achieve ASEAN 
self-reliaace in shipping. 


The meeting agreed that ASEAN Trade 
Fairs be eld biennially, the second to be in 
Singapore in 1980. 
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PNG-INDONESIA RELATIONS 


Agreement was reached on the adoption 
of a common stand as a basis for discussions 
at the ASEAN-Australian meeting of civil 
aviation experts to discuss International Civil 
Aviation Policy (ICAP) in January 1979. The 
common stand noted that at their June 
meeting in Jakarta, Economic Ministers, 
while welcoming the low-fare travel involved 
in the ICAP, had expressed concern that the 
scheme might prohibit stopovers in the 
ASEAN countries. They observed that it was 
now clear that the scheme would not only 
reduce stopovers in ASEAN countries and 
adversely affect the earnings of their airlines 
but also tourism-related industries. Thus 
ASEAN countries would prefer to retain the 
present fare structure and frequencies. The 


- Affairs and Trade, Mr N. Ebia Olewale. 


Relations between PNG and Indonesia are 
generally good, but there had been some 
strains, particularly as a result of Indonesian 
military activities earlier in the year against 
the Organisasi Papua Merdeka (OPM) in the 
border area. Professor Mochtar referred 


_ directly to the border issue during his visit 


and pointed out that there were bound to be 
some misunderstandings on a demarcation 
760 kilometres long with only 14 markers. He 
also indicated that whatever the policies of 
the Soekarno regime might have been, the 
present Indonesian Government's intentions 
were neighbourly and co-operative. 


Mr Olewale reaffirmed that his Govern- 
ment was committed to ensuring that PNG 
was not used as a base for illegal operations 
against the Indonesian Government. 
However, he asked for Indonesian 
understanding that the question of border 
crossers was an emotional issue in his coun- 
try, and difficult politically for his Govern- 
ment. 


PNG-Indonesia relations 


The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Professor Mochtar Kusamaatmadja, paid an official visit to 
_.. Papua New Guinea from 11 to 14 December, the first by an Indonesian Minister since PNG 
~ became independent in 1975. It reciprocated a visit last May by the PNG Minister for Foreign 





Ministers also believed that the low fares 
should be available to all airlines operating 
between Australia and Europe and that 
capacities should be commensurate with 
market demands. The Australia-ASEAN 
fares and the ASEAN-Europe fares should 
therefore be low and compatible with 
Australia-Europe fares. It was further de- 
cided that a study should be made of air 
travel arrangements in the ASEAN region 
with a view to raising it as an issue at the 
U.N.Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD). | 

The meeting reviewed developments 
within UNCTAD and agreed that ASEAN 
should continue to play an active role in the 
negotiations on the Common Fund. 


In a joint statement issued at the end of 
the visit, it was announced that the existing 
1974 border administrative arrangements 
agreement (negotiated on PNG’s behalf by 
Australia) would be reviewed in the light of 
experience. The first priority would be the 
welfare of the traditional inhabitants of the 
region. 

A number of other agreements were an- 
nounced during the visit. These included an 
accord on fostering direct trade between the 
two countries, especially between Irian Jaya 
and PNG's neighbouring provinces. In- 
donesia officially offered technical 
assistance in areas such as family planning, 
fisheries and animal husbandry. Both sides 
agreed to work for delineation of the sea and 
seabed boundary to the north of PNG. 
Agreement was also reached on conserva- 
tion and management of fisheries resources, 
particularly tuna, which followed a migratory 
course across adjoining zones. Mapping ex- — 
perts are to consult about a cartographic 
survey of the mainland border. 
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AUSTRALIA-JAPAN FOUNDATION 


The Australia-Japan Foundation 


The Australia-Japan Foundation was established by the Australian Government in 1976, as 
one of the institutions envisaged by the Cultural Agreement which had been signed in 1974. 


The broad objectives of the Foundation 
are to deepen and strengthen Australia- 
Japan relations by fostering better 
understanding and greater tolerance, chiefly 
through people to people contacts, and by 
promoting the study of each country’s 
culture and language in the other country. In 
general, the Foundation’s attention is 
directed at the contemporary aspects of the 
two societies. 

The Australia-Japan Foundation Act of 
1976 established the Foundation as a 
statutory body, and set out its functions, 
20wers, Constitution and membership, and 
also created the Australia-Japan Fund which 
the Foundation was to administer. 

The Foundation acts as a source of advice 
to the Australian Government on cultural 
relations between Australia and Japan, and 
acts as a depository of information on the 
scope and nature of contacts already taking 
place. 

The Foundation gives financial assistance 
10 persons and groups wishing to visit the 
other country to gain experience as part of 
their chosen occupation. It also encourages 
and facilitates travel to and temporary 
residence in the other country by young 
Australians and Japanese. It facilitates 
preliminary language study for such per- 


sons, and encourages more detailed treat- 
ment of Australia in Japanese schools, and 
the introduction of courses on Australian 
history, literature and political institutions at 
Japanese universities. 





Mrs Haruko Morita, joint winner of the 1978 
Australia-Japan Foundation Award for Jour- 
nalism, îs shown at the presentation ceremony 
with Mr Russel Madigan, OBE, Chairman of the 
Australia-Japan Foundation. 


Visit of Indonesian Foreign Minister 


The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Professor Mochtar XKusumaatmadja, accompanied by a 
group of Indonesian officials, visited Australia from 14-17 December as a guest of the 


Australian Government. 


lt was Professor Mochtar’s first official 
“isit to Australia since his appointment to his 
present position in March 1978 and the first 
visit by an Indonesian Foreign Minister since 
that of Mr Adam Malik, now Vice-President 
ef Indonesia, in 1971. 
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Professor Mochtar has an international 
reputation as a law of the sea expert and as 
an international lawyer generally. He played 
a prominent part in negotiations between 
Australia and Indonesia in 1971 and 1972 on 
seabed boundaries between the two coun- 
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The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Proessor 


Mochtar Kusumaatmadja. 


tries. Professor Mochtar had served 
previously as Minister for Justice, a position 
to which he was appointed in 1974. 

In announcing the visit of Professor 
Mochtar, the Minister for Foreign Afairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, stated œn 11 
December that the visit was a most impor- 
tant development in Australia’s relations 
with Indonesia and reflected the Gowern- 
ment’s wish to maintain close and friendly 
relations with the countries of South-East 
Asia. He expressed his belief that the visit 
would serve both countries well in their zom- 
mon objective to increase understamding 
between them and to facilitate bilatera and 
regional contacts. 

During his visit, Professor Mochtar had 
detailed discussions with the Prime Minster, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and a number of ther 
Ministers and met with the Australien Coun- 
cil of Defence. The discussions covered a 
number of topics including developmeats in 
the South-East Asian region and elements in 
the Australia-Indonesia relationship. Pro- 
fessor Mochtar gave a detailed analysis of 
Indonesian perceptions of the strategie and 
political situation in South-East Asia as well 
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as an account of current developments in 
the Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). Australian Ministers indicated to 
Professor Mochtar that the Government was 
determined to strengthen further the 
Australia-Indonesia relationship and to co- 
ordinate to a greater extent Australian 
policies with those of the ASEAN countries. 
Several bilateral issues were also dis- 
cussed. Agreement was reached for an early 
visit by an Australian immigration team to 
East Timor to interview an initial group for 
reunion with their relatives in Australia. It 
was also agreed that the remaining eligible 
nominees would be processed under normal 
immigration procedures as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Australian Government indicated 
its willingness to enter into negotiations with 
Indonesia on the seabed boundary adjacent 
to East Timor. 
Following is the news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 11 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Professor 
Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, would visit 
Australia from 14 to 17 December as a guest 
of the Australian Government. 

The visit is in response to an invitation 
which Mr Peacock extended to Professor 
Mochtar in October during the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and will follow his 
visit to Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Peacock said that Professor Mochtar’s 
visit was a most important development in 
Australia’s relations with Indonesia and it 
also reflected the Government’s wish to 
maintain close and friendly relations with the 
countries of South-East Asia. Australia and 
Indonesia had enjoyed a long standing and 
productive association to which the 
Australian Government attached great im- 
portance. A full program had been arranged 
for Professor Mochtar during his visit to 
Australia, including official discussions with 
a number of Ministers with particular interest 
in the relationship with Indonesia. 

Mr Peacock said he was delighted to have 
this opportunity to welcome Professor 
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Mochtar to Australia. He hoped this visit 
would be one of an increasing number be- 
ween the two countries at all levels of 
Eadership. 


P.M.’S VISIT 


He believed the visit would serve both 
countries well in their common objective to 
increase understanding between them and 
to facilitate bilateral and regional contacts. 


The Prime Minister's visit to Jamaica and 


the United States 


~ he Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, was averseas between 25 December and 8 
-anuary visiting Jamaica and the United States. He was accompanied by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, and seniar officials. 


At Runaway Bay, Jamaica, from 28 to 29 
Becember, Mr Fraser attended an informal 
meeting of seven world leaders called 
tgether by the Jamaican Prime Minister, Mr 
Michael Manley. Apart from Mr Manley and 
Mr Fraser, Heads of Government from the 
F.R.G., Canada, Norway, Venezuela and 
Nigeria attended the meeting. The diversity 
cf the participants and the flexibility of the 
agenda assisted these high level informal 
ciscussions of international economic issues 
produce a measure of mutual understand- 
ing of the North-South dialogue. 

In line with an agreement before the 
meeting, no official communique was issued 
an the outcome of the meeting. It is hoped 
however, that the understanding reached 
and the cordial atmosphere evident in 
Jamaica will assist further progress in the 
Gialogue between developed and developing 
countries. The Common Fund Negotiating 
Conference, which resumes in Geneva in 
March, will pursue further some of the 
issues considered in Jamaica. The Manley 
meeting also provided Australia with a 
welcome opportunity to strengthen its 
Fiendly relations with Jamaica in an at- 
mosphere of good will. 

It is possible that the Runaway Bay for- 
mula of a top-level, small, informal, closed 
meeting will be used again although it seems 
© be agreed that it would be counter- 
productive to ‘institutionalise’ the concept. 

The Prime Minister went on from Jamaica 
© visit the United States where he had 
meetings during the first week of January 
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with President Carter, Secretary of State 
Vance, Secretary of the Treasury Blumen- 
thal, Secretary of Agriculture Bergland, 
Special Trade Representative Strauss, the 
Managing Director of the IMF and the Presi- 
dent cf the World Bank. With President 
Carter the Prime Minister had a very useful 
exchange of views on major world issues; 
bilateral issues were also touched on briefly. 
In New York, the Prime Minister gave suc- 
cessful addresses to the Council of Foreign 
Relations and the Economic Society of New 
York. 
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Presidert Carter of the United States is pictured 
at the White House with the Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser. (Photo: Jack Kight- 
linger, Tre White House.) 
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- The need for development 
=- assistance 


The following is the text of an adaress 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, at the opening 
of the 1978 South Australian Christmas 
Bowl Appeal in Adelaide on 4 
December: 


Let me first of all offer my thanks to 
Senator Davidson and to the organisers of 
the 1978 Christmas Bowl Appeal for this op- 
= portunity to be with you today. The 
Christmas Bowl Appeal has become aa im- 
portant and regular expression of 
=> Australians’ generosity and of their concern 
-for the welfare of others, both in Australia 
< and in the countries of our region. | am con- 
_ fident that the people of South Australia will 
once more respond openly and 
wholeheartedly to the Appeal. 
| This confidence in the generosity of 
_ Australians assures me that | am speaking 
‘to the converted’, in a sense, when | talk 
about the need for development assistance. 
_ At the base of development assistance is a 

_ willingness to help those in need. Of course, 
_. the full articulation of aid policy is much 
more complicated and includes a whole 
complex of motives. But the humanitarian 
element, that same readiness to heip others 
which is a feature of the Christmas Bowl 
Appeal, is paramount. 

| am certain that the need for development 
assistance will continue to test those 
humanitarian values throughout the rest of 
this century. Although many develeping 
-countries have made remarkable progress in 
the past 20 years, and | am especially think- 
: ing of some of the developing countries of 
our own region, the overwhelming prablem 
of poverty and the hopelessness of the lives 
of the poorest of the world community will 
= continue to demand our efforts for many 
` years to come. 
The World Development Report, a signifi- 
= cant study recently issued by the World 
Bank, shows that developing countries in 
general have been making better develop- 
ment progress than expected. They have 
achieved long-term per capita income 
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growth rates approaching 3 per cent per an- 
num over the past 25 years. Many of the 
present industrialised countries did not 
achieve such rates of growth at a com- 
parable stage in their own development. In- 
deed, the GDP of all developing countries 
grew at nearly 6 per cent per annum over the 
period 1965 to 1975. They have survived the - 
global economic crisis of recent years, in- 
cluding the increase in energy prices, with 
difficulty but with fewer apparent long-term 
consequences for their development than 
had been feared. 

However, by 1975 the developing coun- 
tries held a 20 per cent share in world pro- 
duction, although their share of world 
population was 75 per cent. The result of 
this imbalance, according to vong Bank 
estimates, is that today some 800 million 
people in the developing world are ‘Wing in 
‘absolute poverty’. | 

Even on the most optimistic assumptions 
about the future progress of developing 
countries, and the rate of further expansion 
of international aid, some 600 million people 
will still be living in absolute poverty by the 
year 2000. 

In my view, and | am sure you will agree, 
this is an intolerable prospect. What a way 
to crown the outstanding human and 
technological achievements that will be 
recorded in this century. Six hundred million 
men, women and children living in destitu- 
tion, without access to those basic amenities 
which most Australians have taken for 
granted all their lives: clean water, sufficient 
food and shelter, access to health facilities, 
employment and basic education. 

Such widespread poverty has disastrous 
effects on development prospects. The 
desperately poor are generally excluded 
from the economic life of the country. They 
are unable to contribute to economic growth 
for lack of physical capacity, education or 
productive employment. 

For economic reasons then, as well as for 
purely humanitarian reasons, the reduction 
of poverty must be a central objective of 
development assistance. To achieve this 
there must be determined action on two 
fronts. 
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Windmills are gradually replacing traditional water-lifting systems in arid countries. 


Developing countries themselves must 
establish, within the limits of present 
knowledge, realistic priorities and goals for 
alleviating the effects of absolute poverty 
and for achieving a better distribution of in- 
come and productive opportunity within 
their societies. No other country has the 
right, much less the capacity, to establish 
these priorities for them. Although 
developed country assistance to combat 
poverty will be essential they must become 
increasingly self-reliant. 

But clearly, simple redistribution of inade- 
quate resources will not solve the problem. It 
does no good to merely spread too little too 
thinly. Our second line of attack on poverty, 
therefore, must be to ensure that the 
developing countries continue to achieve the 
best possible rates of overall economic 
growth. Developed countries can assist in 
two ways: by continuing to provide signifi- 
cant levels of development assistance and 
more important by helping to provide a 
global economic climate which will permit 
internal growth to be achieved in developing 
countries. 

1 would like to spend a few minutes 
discussing these two approaches in more 
detail and relating them to the Australian 
context. Let me first take the promotion of 
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economic growth rates. 

Many of the traditional forms of 
government-to-government aid have been 
designed to help promote economic growth 
in recipient countries. Heavy equipment, 
roads, ports, power transmission and com- 
munications facilities have been provided to 
increase the productive assets on which 
growth can be based. 

Australian aid along these lines includes 
major rural development projects in 
Indonesia, Philippines and Thailand, 
transport and communications projects in 
the Pacific Island nations and large-scale 
public utilities such as village water supply in 
the countries of South-East Asia. We have 
sought to integrate these amenities with im- 
provements in the ability of the local popula- 
tion to rake profitable use of them. 

Aid has never been, however, the most 
important source of capital inflows in most 
developing countries. In general, trade, in- 
vestment and market borrowing makes up 
more than two-thirds of capital inflows to 
developing countries. We would do well to 
remind ourselves that developing countries 
themselves generate over 50 per cent of the 
capital required for their growth. Aid, then, 
should ccmplement these efforts in the most 
effective way. 
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For example, in order to help the national 
development banks of some South Pacific 
countries to increase their lending we have 
provided grants to increase their capital. 
This has enabled them to borrow funds from 
other sources and thus to increase their 
lending yet further. 

Recent Australian-ASEAN industrial 
seminars and the ASEAN Trade Fair held in 
Sydney were funded from the aid vote. Our 
intention has been to encourage our ASEAN 
neighbours to extract maximum benefit from 
bilateral trade exchanges and industrial 
investment. 

Only a couple of months ago at the South 
Pacific Forum meeting in Niue | was able to 
announce that we will fund a Sydney-based 
Trade Commission for South Pacific coun- 
tries, to help them increase their exports to 
Australia. 

We are also providing grants to develop- 
ing countries in the South Pacific to enable 
their governments to buy shareholdings in 
joint-venture commercial projects with 
Australian private firms. 

Recognition that development prospects 
in ‘third world’ countries are affected by all 


A water cart is filled from a water hole in an old river bed near Karachi in Pakistan. 
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aspects of the global economy, and not 
merely by availability of aid, is at the core of 
calls for a new international economic order 
(NIEO). The developed countries themselves 
are now beginning to accept the idea that a 
more just and rational set of rules for the 
global economy would improve the ‘climate 
of growth’ for developed and developing 
countries alike. 


The elements of such a new set of rules 
are still being worked out but they will be 
intended not only to improve the transfer of 
capital, goods and know-how to developing 
countries, but more important to provide 
more equitable developing country participa- 
tion in the world economy. 


The difference between the present 
system and a new international economic 
order may, from the aid standpoint, be the 
difference between continued or even in- 
creased developing country dependence on 
external assistance to support their 


economic growth on the one hand and 
much greater self-reliance on the other. 

Let me now turn to a second front of the 
attack on poverty: the distribution of income 
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and opportunity within developing 
eountries. 

. High economic growth rates are not suffi- 
cient for the reduction of poverty. The poor 
must share in this growth if they are to im- 
grove their own position and contribute to 
cevelopment. Most of the half-billion people 
iwing in absolute poverty in the low-income 
countries of Asia and Africa do not have the 
epportunity to be productively employed or 
© contribute to economic growth. More 
tan 80 per cent of the population in these 
countries live in rural areas depending for 
Aeir livelihood on agriculture. But they con- 
zibute less than one-third of the GNP of 
nose countries. Improved use of these 
massive human resources should itself con- 
tibute to overall growth in the developing 
countries but depends in the first place on 
inproving. the productive opportunities of 
me poor. 

< What is needed is an attack on poverty, a 
evelopment policy which aims at the provi- 
gon of a minimum level of human amenities 
for all: enough food and water, shelter, 
"aedical care, employment opportunities and 
basic education. Aid donor governments, 
end many developing countries, agree that 
iese needs must be met if absolute poverty 
o be alleviated. 

_ The provision of these amenities should 


¢ ve the poor at least a basis for improved 
-roductivity. But this is not the whole 
answer. The poor must also be found 
znployment if they are to make use of this 
capacity. 

_ Many of these measures, both to alleviate 
moverty by meeting basic human needs and 
te increase the ‘productive opportunities’ of 
the poor must be planned and executed by 
the developing countries themselves. Exter- 
nal aid can never supply all the financial 
resources needed to provide these essential 
services. Even in the low-income developing 
countries more than 80 per cent of such in- 
vestment is financed, not from aid or other 
i ernal sources, but from domestic sav- 
ings. Furthermore, the scale of planning, co- 
«dination, administration and implementa- 
tion of such projects at even a regional level 
ir some developing countries is often 
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beyond the capacity of any external agency. 


We must therefore move towards 7 
strengthening the capacity of developing 


country administrations to plan and carry > 
out such projects themselves. 

Australian Government aid, like that of — 
Australian non-government organisations, 
has for some time now been directed toward | 
improving this capacity for self-reliance. — 
Technical assistance, aimed at building on - 
existing resources, is characteristic of our © 
projects. We furnish, within our capacity, 
the goods and services necessary to comple- 
ment local effort in development projects. In 
some instances we fund on-shore costs to 
ensure local participation. 

The importance of our commitment toi im- 
proving developing country self-reliance is 
also illustrated by our efforts to transfer ap- 
propriate Australian technology to develop- 
ing countries. Here we aim to provide the 
developing countries with their own capacity 
to select, adapt and develop technologies 
Suited to their needs. A few examples. of 
such activities include a project to improve — 
and expand immunological research in In- . 
donesia, the development of a major animal _ 
research centre at Bogor, strengthening of | 
the Malaysian Agricultural Research and | 
Development Institute (MARDI), and sup- 
port for the Maize and Millet Research | 
Institute in Pakistan. 

One of the crucial factors affecting a — 
developing country’s capacity for self- — 
reliance is having qualified people — ad- _ 
ministrators and technicians — where it . 
counts. The Australian staffing assistance — 
scheme is designed to provide Australian ex- 
perts to Till in-line positions in the administra- | 
tions of developing countries and to train — 
replacements for themselves. $ 

Our international training program itself _ 
has a leng record of providing training in ~ 
Australie and in third countries for ad- 
ministrators and future administrators from 
developing countries. 

The efforts and achievements of the 
Australian non-government aid organisa- 
tions deserve acknowledgement in this same 
field and are a valuable complement to what 
we seek to achieve through the official aid 
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Miss Rae Blessing, an Australian adviser in Laos under the C 


(standing) at the College of Education, Vientiane. 


program. 

| said earlier that whatever its goals, 
development assistance policy is more than 
simply a statement of humanitarian motives. 
Development assistance is also a part of the 
network of relations between Australia and 
the countries of our region and of the ‘third 
world’ generally. 

In concluding, let me observe that political 
relations, trade, transport and investment 
flows, indeed economic exchanges of all 
sorts between developed and developing 
countries are now more diverse and signifi- 
cant than they have ever been. They are no 
longer characterised by the one-way depen- 
dent relationships of the colonial era. In- 
stead, the welfare of developed and 
developing countries has become in- 
terdependent. However, this salient and 
basic fact of international economic relations 
is frequently, all too frequently, overlooked. 
Developing countries, for example, bought 
one quarter of the visible exports of 
developed countries in 1975; and purchased 
-almost a third of their manufactured exports. 
Their capacity to maintain and expand this 
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olombo Plan, supervises a student teacher 


rate of consumption is vital to the future 
economic welfare of developed countries. 

The economic circumstances of the 
developing countries themselves are far 
more varied than they ever were. Some 
countries in our own region, such as 
Singapore, Hong Kong, South Korea and 
Taiwan, have made spectacular progress in 
their development over the past 15 years, 
achieving growth rates exceeding even 
those recorded by Japan. Too many 
Australians remain either totally unaware or 
indifferent to the consequences for Australia 
of the staggering achievements of these par- 
ticular countries. 

Other countries, however, remain pro- 
foundly poor, with few natural resources, 
large balance of payments deficits and high 
population growth rates which will continue 
to add to their development problems until 
well into the next century. 

While helping combat poverty and en- 
couraging greater developing country par- 
ticipation in the world economy, Australia 
will also need to respond to the challenge of 
this interdependence and diversity. We can- 
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not isolate ourselves from the ‘third world’ or 
hope to meet their demands for new 
economic relationships with simple formulas 
which ignore the variety of their needs and 
Capacities. 

These are some of the considerations fac- 
ing us as we look towards a new develop- 
ment strategy for the 1980s. The developed 
end developing countries alike; aid donors 
and aid recipients, must deal with them co- 
operatively. The lives and hopes of 800 
million people depend on the results, as do 
those of ourselves and others in the 
Geveloped world, albeit in a less direct way. 


Visit by President 
of Gabon 


Fellowing is a news release issued by 
tae Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 8 December: 

The Prime Minister announced today that 
President Omar Bongo of Gabon would 
make a private visit to Australia on Tuesday 
12 and Wednesday 13 December. 





President Omar Bongo of Gabon arrived in 
Canberra on 13 December and was greeted on 
5eaalf of the Australian Government by the Hon. 
Armdrew Peacock, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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He will be accompanied by Madame 
Bongo and senior Ministers and officials. 

The President will visit Sydney and 
Canberra. 

Mr Fraser said that during the course of 
the visit President Bongo would undertake 
some official engagements. 

President Bongo will pay courtesy calls on 
the Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister in Canberra on 13 December. 

He will also attend a luncheon to be given 
by the Prime Minister at Parliament House. 

Mr Fraser said that he welcomed the op- 
portunity to meet President Bongo, who 
was Chairman of the Organisation of African 
Unity last year. Gabon is currently a member 
of the U.N. Security Council. 

Gabon is an important producer of 
uranium, manganese, timber and oil. It is a 
member of OPEC. 

President Bongo, who has been Head of 
State since 1967, will be the first leader of a 
French-speaking country in the African con- 
tinent to visit Australia. 

Three of the President’s daughters made a 
private visit to Australia in 1976. 


30th anniversary of 
the Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 10 December: 

Today, 10 December, marks the 30th an- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It is appropriate to affirm 
that Australia remains committed to the pro- 
motion and protection of fundamental 
human standards. The anniversary comes at 
a time when there is a growing international 
recognition of the importance of human 
rights. 

It is essential that Australia be seen as a 
firm upholder of human rights. It is also in 
Australia’s interests that all communities and 
countries join in a commitment to the basic 
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- principles and standards as set out ir the 
Declaration. 

The Declaration was adopted by the J.N. 
General Assembly in 1948. For thirty years it 


a has been a basic document promoting the 


aspirations of all nations and all peoples:con- 
> cerned with fundamental rights and 
© freedoms. The Declaration is one o% the 
= most significant and enlightened 
achievements of the United Nations. 

As was announced in July the Com- 
monwealth, in association with the States 


_ and the Northern Territory, will be embark- 


k ing on a program designed to make available 
to the community at large, informaticn on 
-the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


-and its significance to Australia. 


The program is at an advanced stage of 
preparation and it is expected that discus- 
sion kits for schools and ethnic and 
Aboriginal organisations will be available 
early next year. Explanations of Australia’s 
Racial Discrimination Act, in English and 
-other ethnic and Aboriginal languages, will 
also be distributed. 


-© UNHCR consultative 
= meeting with interested 

- governments on refugees 
and displaced persons in 
- South-East Asia. 


Following is the speech delivered by the 
© Minister for Immigration and Ethnic Af- 

fairs, the Hon. M. J. McKellar, te the 
United Nations High Commission for 
` Refugees, Geneva, on 11 December: 
Mr Chairman, my Government regards 
this as an historic meeting, seeking to deal 
with problems of great consequence for 
mankind. This is a consultation about a 
problem in South-East Asia, but one whose 
_ implications will be felt in many other places. 
‘We welcome your initiative, Sir, in arang- 
ing this meeting. We will be depending 
heavily on your qualities of leadershio and 
great international experience in leading us 
all through the difficult considerations that 
are before us. 
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The office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees is a strong and 
potent symbol of the aspiration of every 
member government to protect and develop 
the dignity of the individual. 7 | 

In the relatively short but problem-filled 
time of your appointment, you have 
displayed qualities of compassion, of leader- 
ship and of persuasiveness which, beyond 
doubt, will be long and thankfully 
remembered. Australia pledges itself to con- 
tinue to work with you and your officers. 


The general plight of refugees 

My Government, in encouraging, as we 
have, particular discussion about the South- 
East Asian refugee situation, is not unmind- 
ful of the problem of refugees on several 
continents or of the scale of the global 
demands on the resources of the High Com- 
missioner’s office. | 

Neither does it overlook the great and 
compassionate response made by many na- 
tions to emergent refugee crises over the last 
40 years. But none of us can rest on past 
achievements. History never stands still. 

Australia believes that compassionate 
concern for all refugees must continue to be 
shown, in both material and human 
resources. The forms and levels of those 
responses can only be determined by in- 
dividual countries in the light of their assess- 
ed capacity. 


South-East Asian refugees 

These consultations have been arranged 
to consider ‘a crisis, and that word is 
justified. The crisis is precipitated by the 
movement of thousands of people, describ- 
ed as refugees, out of Kampuchea, Laos and 
Vietnam. 

These consultations have been arranged 
because so large and so rapid a movement 
of people is now putting intolerable strains 
on the nearby countries of first refuge, and 
also challenging the capacities of countries 
of final settlement. 

The Australian government wishes to 
place firmly on the record its recognition and 
admiration for the humanitarian contribution 
of ASEAN countries, particularly Malaysia 
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and Thailand, in providing temporary refuge 
to those in distress. 

Mr Chairman, we are pleased to see the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam represented 
here today. The Vietnamese presence is im: 
portant especially for two reasons. Vietnam 
itself has spoken of a refugee problem of 
considerable proportion, involving up to 
150 000 persons who have crossed their 
border seeking refuge. It, therefore, well 
knows the problem in coping with such a 
cramatic flow. 

There have been suggestions that some of 
the present outflow of people from the 
region is encouraged or at least facilitated 
Officially. It is of great importance that there 
can be some frank and constructive discus- 
sion about such allegations with the 
representatives of interested governments 
with a view to seeking firm assurances that 
these rumours and speculations have no 
foundation. We would hope that all govern- 
ments represented here would resile from 
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Vietnamese refugees are shown arriving in Darwin during December. 





suggestions that national problems are best 
solved by the involuntary movement of large 
numbess of people across borders or across 
seas. 

Australia sees the present problem before 
the UNHCR in two parts. 

In the first part, however it happened, and 
for whatever reason, there are some 350 000 
people living precariously as refugees in 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong and Vietnam. This 
number grows by over 800 per day. 

Those countries of first asylum cannot be 
expected to sort out and apply durable set- 
tlement solutions alone. Nor can they be ex- 
pected to take on the total burden 
themselves. 

We must all be involved in a process of ac- 
cepting eur solemn international obligations 
to assist those in distress, even beyond the 
point of normal expectation. 

In the second part, there is the present 
and continuing flow of new departures from 
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_ Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea. That new 
flow is so great and so continuing as to over- 
- whelm and defeat whatever ordered ar- 
-rangements can be made to find homes for 

those already in the camps. 

2 in short, the faster people are moved, the 
-faster their places are being taken. 

It is wise to remember always that the 
< capacity of countries in the region to quickly 
-> absorb so many people is inhibited by bar- 
riers of language, of cultural traditions, of 
-the availability of an adequate economic 
structure, and of inadequacies in the total 
_social infrastructure. 

= Let me elaborate on the Australian posi- 
_ tion. 

We are an immigrant-receiving country 
and in our policy there is no discrimination 
on grounds of race, colour, nationality, 
ethnic origin or sex. 

We have a program of admitting some 
90 000 migrants this year. Last year, 23 per 
cent of our intake came from Asia. 

There is a limit to Australia’s capacity to 
absorb migrants efficiently. We follow what 
we call a balanced intake which admits 
- families, for reunion with persons already in 
~ Australia, refugees, and persons whose 

skills can be used to maintain economic 

growth. 
There is a very great demand for entry to 
. Australia each year from the friends and rela- 

_ tions of those who have already migrated. 
>- The total demand for entry cannot be met. 

= The intake of refugees thus affects 
< Australia’ $: ‘capacity to re-unite families of 
<o people already in Australia. Any refugee 

resettlement program thus has to be tailored 
to meet not only Australia’s capacity to ef- 
fectively integrate the refugees but also to 
keep in mind the legitimate claims for entry 
for family re-union and of others wishing to 
migrate to Australia. 

Balanced economic and social growth in 
Australia is important to many other coun- 
tries. Australia, as a more highly developed 
country, provides internationally a broad 
range of financial and material aid, tertiary 
training and other support services. 

Since 1945, Australia has absorbed nearly 
400 000 refugees. It has been a significant 
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donor to UNHCR and ICEM funds. 

We are stil! taking over 10 000 refugees 
each year, 9 000 of these come from South- 
East Asia. We treat all arriving refugees as 
we treat all other immigrants. 

We have now settled 15 000 refugees 
from South-East Asia and by June 1979, on 
Our current program, will have settled 
21 500. 

The Australian view is that refugees being 
finally settled have to be absorbed into the 
host society and not treated as some un- 
wanted, uncared for aliens. This is very 
necessary in maintaining friendly, helpful 
community attitudes. | 

We spend an average of $1800 per 
refugee in movement to Australia and on 
assistance provided in the first five months. 
In other words, the cost to Australia of an in- 
take of 9 000 refugees is $16 million. 

The mechanisms we have established 
support these basic principles. 

Our intake level is determined keeping in 
mind our assessed capacity to successfully 
integrate those admitted for settlement. 

The Australian Government has a small 
but highly-experienced team of eight officers 
interviewing Indo-Chinese refugees and 
moving them to Australia with a minimum of 
delay. 

All refugees arriving after being processed 
overseas are treated as permanent residents 
of Australia. All but close relatives joining 
families in private housing are accom- 
modated in a total of 12 Government hostels 
in five Australian states. 

They receive welfare assistance, including 
necessary clothing and personal necessities, 
and are paid an allowance while they attend 
English classes and courses in which they 
learn about life in Australia. They are then 
assisted in finding a job and private accom- 
modation. 

This assistance is expensive but, we 
believe, very necessary. | 

It would be unfair both to the arriving 
refugees and to Australians if the number of 
the arrivals were to escalate beyond levels at 
which our programs could continue to 
operate effectively. 


Nevertheless, we have built into our 
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—fugee mechanisms a review procedure 
eesigned to enable us to maximise our 
efugee intake. 

As a result of a recent review, which takes 
mto account the size of the problem and 
mustralia’s ability to assist, | am pleased to 
ennounce that my Government will lift its 
7978-79 refugee intake from 10 000 to 11 500 
end commit itself to an intake of another 
71 500 refugees in 1979-80. Of these, in each 
year, 10 500 will be Indo-Chinese. This will 
Ering to about 32 000 the number of Indo- 
Chinese refugees my country has accepted. 

It is fundamental to the UNHCR program 
that world response to the refugee challenge 
should be well developed and organised. 
You have, Mr Chairman, in your excellent in- 
frmation note, highlighted the main areas 
an which we need to concentrate during this 
meeting. | refer particularly to the items 
listed in Part V of the note. As my Govern- 
ment sees it, seven matters stand out: 
© irstly, we must all be able to share the con- 
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Aater arrival in Darwin in December Vietnamese refugees are shown being interviewed by Immigration 


viction that what we are involved in is a 
genuine refugee situation. Countries need 
assurance that people proved not to be 
genuine refugees will be accepted back to 
those countries from whence they came; 
*second, the surge of outflow must be con- 
trollable in adequate camps in countries of 
first refuge; 

*third, the process of selecting for final set- 
tlement must be consistent and orderly and 
geared to assessed economic and social 
Capacity; ways must be found of ac- 
celerating the selection and resettlement 
process; 

efourth, anyone breaking out of that orderly 
process must be returned into the process, 
so that the entire pattern of organised move- 
ment is not broken; 

efifth, the avenues of final settlement must 
be greatly widened in more countries again 
so that order is not threatened by impatient 
queue jumping; 

esixth, the flow of funds to maintain camps 
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must be increased so as to relieve the 
burdens on countries of first refuge; 

eand seventh, ways must be found to secure 
the co-operation of all countries immediately 
involved to alleviate the circumstances 
pressing on individuals which give rise to the 
outflow. 

Mr Chairman, as you are aware, we have 
been working closely with you and your of- 
ficers to find solutions to the Indo-Chinese 
problem. Clearly, resettlement must be one 
-such solution and we believe that we have 
been able to play a leading role in resettling 
refugees. 

Australia has now accepted an intake 
which represents better than one refugee for 
every 800 of our population. 

if other countries can make a similar com- 
mitment, although the problem may still not 
have gone away, many thousands of 
homeless people will have found peace and 
friendship. A new, safe and secure life in a 
new land. 

| | believe that each country here 
-~ represented and many who are absent have 
solemn responsibility to help solve the prob- 
lems of the indo-Chinese refugees. Amongst 
those countries | include refugee-source 
- countries. 

| spoke at the outset of the need for na- 
tions to continue to display compassionate 
concern for refugees and displaced persons. 
| reiterate what | said then. But | must add in 
~ conclusion that no nation, because of its 
© _ geographical situation alone, can agree to be 

a passive recipient of very large numbers of 
refugees and displaced persons, numbers 
_ potentially assuming the proportions of a 
transfer of population. No nation could 

- agree to others viewing it as the inevitable 
- — recipient of such movements. Certainly the 
-_. Australian nation could never agree to such 
a proposal. 

Mr Chairman and distinguished represen- 
tatives, | repeat that Australia stands by its 
longstanding humanitarian tradition of 
receiving people in distressed circumstances 
who seek to make a new life in Australia. 
Australia is jealous of its reputation for 
accepting refugees and it will be doing 
everything it can to further enhance its 
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= | am confident that the goodwill that | 
know exists at these consultations and the 
determination to be constructively helpful, 
already so apparent, will enable this meeting 
to reach positive and helpful conclusions. 


standing in this regard. 


Australian assistance for 
Indo-Chinese refugees 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 12 
December: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, and the Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, the Hon. M. 
J. MacKellar, jointly announced in Canberra 
and Geneva today that Australia will con- 
tribute $3 million to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to 
assist the Indo-Chinese refugees. Australia — 
contributed $2.3 million in 1977-78 for the — 
same purpose and the new commitment 
reflects Australia’s concern at the rapidly in- 
creasing size of the problem. This latest con- 
tribution is in addition to Australia’s pledge 
of $740 000 to UNHCR’s general program of 
assistance for refugees throughout the 
world. 

The Ministers said that Australia’s con- 
tribution will help UNHCR to meet the needs 
of refugees in camps in countries of first 
asylum. Refugee arrivals in the ASEAN 
states have increased considerably in recent 
weeks and the number of refugees in Malay- 
sian camps has risen from 16 000 to 45 000 
in the past three months. 

The Ministers also said that Australia 
would continue to take a leading role in 
seeking solutions to the Indo-Chinese 
refugee problem. In recent months the 
Government had taken a number of signifi- 
cant initiatives to internationalise the reset- 
tlement effort, including the proposal to hold 
the current Geneva consultations. The 
Ministers said that Australia also had an 
ongoing commitment to accept indo- 
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Chinese refugees. This had been reflected in 
yesterday’s announcement to increase the 
1978-79 Indo-Chinese refugee intake by 
1 500 to bring it to 10 500. 


Australian aid to Papua 
New Guinea 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 14 
December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced today that the 
Government had determined the amounts of 
budgetary support aid which it will provide 
to Papua New Guinea in 1979-80 and 
1980-81 under the Australia-Papua New 
Guinea aid agreement. 

Under arrangements which began on 1 
July 1976, and which extend over a five year 
period, Papua New Guinea receives a 
minimum of $180 million in budgetary sup- 
port aid from Australia each year. Provision 
has also been made for annual supplements 
to be paid in addition to the annual basic 
grants, the levels of which are considered in 
the light of circumstances. 

The Minister announced that in 1979-80, 
the supplement will be $43 million giving a 
total grant of $223 million in that financial 
year. The total grant in 1980-81 will be $232 
million. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government's 
decision reflected the recommendations 
mace by Sir John Crawford, whom he had 
appointed to advise him on the ways and 
means for determining aid levels for the re- 
maining years of the existing aid 
arrangements. He expressed his apprecia- 
tion for Sir John Crawford’s efforts. He 
noted that in the New Year Sir John would 
be examining factors likely to influence the 
onger term aid relationship between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

The Minister said that the Australian 
3overnment was pleased to be able to an- 
rounce the figures for two financial years. It 
would assist the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment in its forward planning. 
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Mr Moses Pinjo (left) and Mr Peter Friday of the 
Papua New Guinea Postal and Telegraph Service 
are shown a computer terminal by Miss Lynne 
Rees in the Head Office of Australia Post in 
Melbourne. Mr Pinjo’s and Mr Friday’s training 
visit to Australia was sponsored by the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs’ Development 
Assistance Bureau. 


Relations with Kampuchea 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 14 
December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that the 
Government had decided to open negotia- 
tions with Kampuchea early next year with a 
view to entering into diplomatic relations. 

The question of re-establishing diplomatic 
relations with Kampuchea had been under 
careful and continuous review, Mr Peacock 
said. He did not expect, however, that this 
decision would lead to any early or dramatic 
results. The Government was not con- 
templating the establishment of a resident 
diplomatic mission in Phnom Penh but was 
thinking in terms of accreditation of a non- 
resident Ambassador. 

Australia recognised the present Govern- 
ment of Kampuchea on 17 April 1975, but 
did not at the time enter into formal 
diplomatic relations. Contact with the Kam- 
puchean Government since 1975 has been 
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through the Australian and Kampuchean 
Embassies in Peking and through the two 
countries’ missions at the United Nations in 
New York. 

Mr Peacock said that the decision to begin 
talks with Kampuchea on this question had 
been taken in the light of a number of con- 
siderations, including the importance 
Australia attached to the continuing in- 
dependence of Kampuchea. 

Mr Peacock also noted that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations would enabie 
Australia to observe for itself developments 
in Kampuchea and would provide direct 
access to the Kampuchean authorities on a 
more regular and sustained basis. in this 
connection the Minister referred to the 
Government's continuing concern about 
reports of violations of human rights in Kam- 
puchea. Mr Peacock expressed the hope 
that the Kampuchean Government's evident 
wish to improve its relations with other 
countries would lead it to modify its policies 
- to accord more with accepted principles of 
human rights. 


Diplomatic Appointments 
to Tanzania and 
Tunisia 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 15 
December: 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr Edwin Ride as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Tanzania. He will suc- 
ceed Mr Frederick Truelove, who has been 
High Commissioner in Dar es Salaam since 
August 1975. 

Mr Ride was Deputy High Commissioner 
in Ottawa between December 1974 and 
January 1978. He joined the Australian 
foreign service in 1956 and has also served in 
Ankara, Lima, Rangoon and New Delhi. 

Mr Ride, 47, is married with three children 
and is a graduate of the University of Hong 
Kong and the University of Oxford. 
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Mr Peacock also announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr John Brook as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Tunisia. Mr Peacock had 
recently announced Mr Brook's appoint- 
ment as Australia’s Ambassador to Algiers 
and he will be accredited to Tunisia from 
that country. Mr Brook is currently Am- 
bassador to the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam, and will take up his new appointment 
early in the New Year. 


Normalisation of 
relations between 

the United States and 
China 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 17 December: 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, today said that he understood and 
supported President Carter's statement that 
the United States and the People’s Republic 
of China had agreed to recognise each other 
and to establish diplomatic relations from 
1 January 1979. 

The Prime Minister said that in these ma- 
jor matters there were often two sets of 
interests. The first involved the global situa- 
tion, the strategic balance and relations be- 
tween the major powers. The second con- 
cerned the needs of a region or of parts of a 
region. Quite plainly, President Carter had 
no alternative but to give priority to the first 
set of interests in these very difficult negotia- 
tions. 

The Prime Minister said that North Asia 
was an area where the interests of all major 
powers converged, and it was most impor- 
tant for the stability of the region that ail of 
these powers should be in close relation. 
The exchange of full diplomatic relations 
between the United States and China would 
in itself be of paramount importance in main- 
taining the international strategic balance. It 
would also enable the United States to play 
a fuller and more effective role in Asia and 
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This would require the 
inene anoo a appropriate American power 
: influence, political, economic and 
itary, in the region. 





























ecient: “ames. a great deal of attention 
i been focused on Europe and Africa: the 
ve to recognition by the United States 
served notice that American policy in the 
¢ and Asia would not go by default. 

3 initiative came from a nation with 
responsibilities imposed on her by her 
jower. It came from a nation respond- 
those responsibilities. 

he Prime Minister commented that the 
nie of the United States and China also 
uch to gain from the normalisation of 
ns. For many years, the people of the 
ountries had been denied the full range 
mes commercial and other ex- 
Each had much to offer to the 
these fields, and the new status of 
lationship was therefore expected to 
substantial mutual benefits. 

Prime Minister paid warm tribute to 
tesmanship of the leaders of the 
ed States and the People’s Republic of 
. Both President Carter and Chairman 
Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng) and their 
nments had been determined to over- 
the difficult problems that had stood in 
BY of the normalisation of diplomatic 










ster nated and shared the concern ex- 
koy Py President Carter for the future 


yan. He: nie nated recent assurances by 
ese leaders including Vice Premier Deng 
ping {Teng Hsiao-p'ing) that China 
id seek a peaceful reunification of 
fan with the mainland and that Taiwan 
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had a different social and economic system 
which would have to be taken into account. 
Whatever ultimate solution was achieved 
over Taiwan it was of critical importance in 
the Austra ian view that it be reached by 
peaceful means. 


Normalisation of relations 
between the United States 
and China 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the — 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, on ie . 
December: E 
The Min ster for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said today that the. 
Australian Government warmly welcomed - 


President Carter's announcement that the .~ 


United States intended to move almost im- — 
mediately to normalise its relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. n 

Mr Peacock added that this constituted a 
diplomatie success of the first order for both 
the United States and Chinese Governments 
which hac been working for some time to 
achieve this goal. 

It was a moment of great historic 
significance for the peace and stability of the 
Asian-Pacific region and for that matter, the 
world. 

Mr Peacock said that naturally the 
Australian Government had received prior 
notice of the President's announcement. - 
The United States’ Secretary of State, Mr 
Cyrus Vance, 
Australian Government had been kept close- 
ly informed throughout the various stages of 
the negotiations. 


Torres Strait Treaty 


Following is the statement by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on the occasion of 
the signing of the Torres Strait Treaty, 
at Papua New Guinea House, Sydney, 
on 18 December: 
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It gives me great personal pleasure and 
satisfaction to speak on this important occa- 
sion of the signing of the Torres Strait Trea- 
ty. This ceremony represents the culmina- 
tion of years of careful negotiation on the 
part of both Governments. 


| am appreciative of what has been said 
today about the role of the negotiators but 
wish to make two points about that: 


e | do not believe that we could have reach- 
ed such a successful conclusion had it not 
been for the dedication, the balanced 
judgement and the deep local knowledge 
of Mr Ebia Olewale, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Papua 
New Guinea. | pay tribute also to the role 
played earlier by his able predecessor, Sir 
Maori Kiki. 

e Nor, | believe, could this Treaty have been 

negotiated without the real interest, sup- 
port and contribution of many Ministers 
of both Governments, of the State and 
Provincial leaders of both countries, and 
the Chairmen and Councillors represent- 
ing the peoples who live in the Torres 
Strait area. 


| do not wish to speak today in detail 
about the provisions of the Treaty. The prin- 
cipal basic elements incorporated in the 
Treaty were made public earlier this year. 
Further explanatory material, and copies of 
the full text of the Treaty, are being made 
available today. 


There are, however, three 


points | want to make. 


important 


The first is that those involved in the 
negotiation of the Treaty faced a wide range 
of considerations and special cicumstances 
unique to the area between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. These included issues 
relating to sovereignty and sovereign rights 
and many intricate historical, legal, social 
and economic factors of great significance 
to the peoples of the two countries, and thus 
to the national interests of each country: 
What the Treaty has achieved is a balancing 
of these considerations and national in- 
terests in an agreement which is fair and 
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equitable to both Australia and Papua New 
Guinea. 


The second point is that our success in 
reaching a satisfactory Treaty settlement has 
depended in large measure, from the begin- . 
ning, on the declared intention of both par- | 
ties to reach agreement through bilateral © 
negotiation. | think it most important that 
both our Governments have demonstrated 
their determination to adhere to this impor- 
tant principle of international law and that 
we have been able, through direct negotia- 
tion, to devise a peaceful, amicable and 
equitable solution between us. | add that | 
believe the Treaty we have signed today will- 
be of much interest to the international com-. 
munity, not only in terms of giving force to. 
the principle | have mentioned, but also in- 
giving effect in practice to a number of 
developing principles of international law 
which have been and continue to be under : 
discussion in the Law of the Sea conference. 


My third point is that, while | believe we all 
can take satisfaction from today’s signing 
ceremony, we must also give careful 
thought to the future of the Treaty ar- 
rangements. Attention will need to be given 
next year to the preparation of the legislation 
necessary to give effect to the Treaty. Look- 
ing further forward, the implementation of 
the Treaty provisions themselves will require: 
careful handling and the closest consultation: 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea at 
all levels if what we have now agreed He 


Hees 


continuing the closest ‘consultation ee 
operation with the Government of 
Queensland and with the Torres Strait 
Islanders. 





| have no doubt that the Treaty can and 
will be implemented successfully given the 
spirit in which it has been negotiated, and 
the sound basis of trust and good faith 
which | am confident will continue to under- 
pin the close and warm relationship betweer 
the peoples and Governments of Australië 
and Papua New Guinea. 
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Australian cyclone’ expert 
for Sri Lanka 


Fofowing is a news release issued by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
‚Hon. Andrew Peacock, on 19 
Dezember: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, today announced that 
Australia will send an expert in post-cyclone 
reconstruction to help advise authorities in 
Sri Lanka following the disastrous cyclone 

which ravaged the country’s east coast 
, @arlier this month. 

Mir Peacock said that Mr Charles Bubb, 
chef structural engineer, Department of 
Housing and Construction, an expert in 
modification of buildings in cyclone-prone 
areas, had been closely involved in Darwin's 
reconstruction. 

Australia will also provide 1 250 tonnes of 
flour to help overcome food problems caus- 
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ed by cyclone damage to crops in the area, 
which is one of Sri Lanka’s most important 
food-producing regions. This will be in addi- 
tion to the 7 750 tonnes of flour already 
allocated by Australia as food aid to Sri 
Lanka, a total of 9000 tonnes valued at 
almost $1.8 million. 

Mr Peacock said the additional allocation 
would help replenish the country’s severely 
depleted food stocks until the situation in 
the area returned to normal. It would enable 
the Sri Lankan Government to proceed with 
the provision of post-emergency relief to the 
many victims of the cyclone, confident of 
receiving replenishment stocks early in the 
new year. 

Mr Peacock said that this guarantee of 
replenishment by Australian food aid of 
government-held stocks in  food-deficit 
countries, had been used by Australia to 
allow rapid responses to be made to recent 
food emergencies in other countries, such as 
Indonesia and Bangladesh. 
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The city of Darwin, capital of the Australian Northern Territory, was destroyed by cyclone ‘Tracy’ early 


on Christmas morning, 25 December 1974. Darwin residents are shown looking at the ruins of their 


20mMes in the aftermath of the cyclone. 
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Diplomatic Appointments to 
Chile and Hong Kong 


Following is a news release issued by 
the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt Hon. flan Sinclair, on 22 
December: 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Rt. Hon. lan Sinclair, today announced 
the appointments of Mr Gerald Harding as 
Ambassador to Chile and Mr lan Nicholson 
_as Commissioner to Hong Kong. 

Mr Harding will succeed Mr Nicholson 
who has been Australia’s Ambassador to 
Chile since July 1976. Mr Nicholson was 
High Commissioner in Malta from 1975 to 
1976 and has served in New Delhi, Noumea, 
Phnom Penh, Cairo and Pretoria. A graduate 
of Melbourne University, he is married with 
four children. 

Mr Harding, 53, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, is at present Australia’s 
Deputy High Commissioner in New Zealand. 
He has served in Copenhagen, Tokyo and 
Jakarta. 

He is married with four children. 


-P.M.’s New Year's message 


Following is a news release issued by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, on 31 December: 

On Christmas Day | left Australia to 
discuss world trade and economic issues 
with the leaders of a diverse group of promi- 
nent developed and developing nations from 
North America, South America, Europe, 
Africa and the Caribbean. 

The meeting was convened by the Prime 
Minister of Jamaica, Mr Michael Manley, a 
leading figure in the Commonwealth and of 
the developing nations. 

lt was also attended by Chancellor 
Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many; President Obansanjo of Nigeria, 
Africa’s largest nation; Pierre Trudeau, 
Prime Minister of Canada; President Peres of 
Venezuela: and Prime Minister Nordli of Nor- 
way, a country at the forefront of Official 
Development Assistance for the developing 
world. 
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The leaders of this diverse, yet broadly 
representative group of nations met because 
of the need to depart from the rigid structure 
so common now in international discussion. 
We wanted to discuss openly and plainly the 
international economic problems of our time | 
— how to achieve a greater rate of progress | 
for the developing countries, how to tackle — 
the issue of market growth, how to ensure 
greater access to markets and how to 
stabilise international commodity trade upon 
which most of the developing world depend 
for their livelihood and well-being. 

These areas concern Australia. While we 
are a relatively advanced industrial nation we 
have much interest in common with the 
developing world. 

We are a member of a developing region. 
We share with many developing nations the 
fact that we are a significant exporter of 
commodities. 

Ail of us are significantly affected by the 
level and growth of world trade. 

The Jamaica meeting might well have 
been the first at which leaders of represen- 
tative developed and developing nations in- 
formally addressed themselves to world 
economic problems. 

Significantly, they first and foremost joint- 
ly recognised in the clearest possible terms 
that inflation was the common enemy and 
that even greater efforts needed to be made 
to overcome its corrosive effects. 

All our experiences bore out the fact that 
inflation undermined investment and con- 
sumer confidence and directly increased 
unemployment. 

We were particularly concerned that infla- 
tion reduces the growth of domestic markets 
and hinders expansion of world trade. Fur- 
ther, it generates domestic pressures for in- 
creased protection, further reducing trade 
and access to markets. Inflation limits’ ex- 
pansion of world trade which is so sorely 
needed if world economic recovery is to be. 
assured and poverty throughout the world is 
to be reduced. | 

Discussions at Jamaica clearly brought. 
out the interdependence between the 
economic health of the advanced industrial. 
nations and the opportunities for increased 
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Photographed at Runaway Bay, Jamaica, are (from left) th 
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e Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 


Fraser; the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock; and the Prime Minister of Jamaica, 
Mr Michael Manley. Photograph by Arthur Smith. Agency for Public Information, Jamaica. 


growth in the developing world. 

All the leaders at Jamaica agreed that if 
greater progress is to be made in improving 
access to markets, if we are to generate new 
market growth and if we are to raise the 
standard of living throughout the world we 
must vigorously combat inflation, both na- 
tionally and internationally. 

We also examined at length the methods 
by which further progress could be made in 
the establishment of a Common Fund 
designed to stabilise prices in commodities, 
end the prospects for a successful and 
balanced outcome to the MTN. 

Further, we gave attention to improving 
international financial institutions, particular- 
ly those designed to assist developing na- 
tions im protecting their balance of payments 
situations from significant falls in commodity 
prices. 
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This was not a negotiating conference. 
We met to discuss matters informally. Con- 
sequently, there was no commitment to rigid 
pre-conceived positions. 

There was an exploration and exchange of 
ideas and an increase of understanding be- 
tween the diverse countries represented at 
the conference. 

Even though some highly sensitive issues 
were raised they were always discussed 
openly and with tolerance. 

All the government leaders felt the 
meeting was highly successful and that it 
would be beneficial for other groups of 
developed and developing nations to meet in 
a similar way to exchange views anc to 
achieve a better understanding of problems. 

Negotiations on a Common Fund will be 
resumed at a United Nations Conference in 
March 1979, and | am confident that the 
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Jamaica meeting will enable all of us to con- 
tribute better to a successful resolution of 
outstanding Common Fund issues. 

The Jamaica meeting was an encouraging 
note on which to end 1978. It demonstrated 


A political leaders’ tolerance, understanding 
_ _ and willingness to go beyond politics and 
:- - promote interests common to all mankind. 


| am certain that all Australians will join me 


in hoping that this approach will be carried 
_. into the new year. Some people believe that 


- knocking is part of the Australian tradition. 
- Today, we are faced with national and inter- 
-national issues which are of great moral and 
-~ practical significance. If we set aside politics 
= and work together we can advance our na- 
= tion's welfare and contribute greatly to the 
= resolution of international issues of fun- 
damental importance. 


> b, Foreign represe ntation 
zd in Australia 


á December 
4 BRAZIL 
His Excellency Mr M. H. C. Cortes 
presented his credentials as Ambas- 
sador 


December 

4 PAKISTAN 
His Excellency Mr R. R. Noore 
presented his credentials as Ambas- 
sador 


~~ December 
.§ LEBANON 


His Excellency Mr R. Heneine pre- 
sented his credentials as Ambassador 


BO GHANA 


His Excellency Rear-Admiral C. K. 
Dzang presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner 
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